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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


Brettell’s Estate 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS, 


Proprietors of 


BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE CLAY. 


SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 





Lonpon Orrice: R. Cunt, 84, OLp Broap STREET, E.C. 





HEBBURN MAIN GAS COALS. 


Yield of Gas per Ton . 10,500 Cubic Feet. 
Illuminating Power. . . 16°4 Candles. 
Gc es © 6 oe @ @ 68 per Cent. 


For Prices, f.o.b. Ship or Delivered by Rail, 
apply to 


The Wallsend & Hebburn Goal Company, Ltd. 


B Lombard Street, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
W. RICHARDSON, Fitter. 





GAS AND WATER PIPES 


13 to 12 m. BORD, 








Bonmnlea Foundry, 


SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES. 
Formerly Springbank Iron- Works, Glasgow. 


HsTABLISHED 1848, 


Atso MANUFACTURERS OF 
SANITARY & RAIN-WATER PIPES, HOT WATER 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 
And GENERAL CASTINGS. 





PARKER & LESTER, 


Manufacturers & Contractors. 


GAS-LEAK INDICATOR, 
For * 


Particulars and Price \, 
apply to— > 
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Telegrams: ‘“‘ BontzA, STOCKTON-ON-TEES,” 


ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL OOAL MERCHANT, 
87, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW, 


Prices and Analysis of all the Scotch Cannels on 
Application. 





CARLESS, CAPEL & LEONARD, 


HOPE CHEMICAL WORKS, HACKNEY WICK 


, LONDON, N.E., 


mdat Pharos Works, HMackmey Wwic 


NAPHTHA AND GASOLINE DISTILLERS AND PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 


Specially distil Carburine Spirit, specific gravity -680, or of any other grade suitable for Enriching Gas; 
also Gas Oil best adapted for injecting into the Retorts, as in the Herring Process. 


Importers of Petroleum for Carburetting Water Gas, or for Manufacturing Oil Gas. 


Distillers of Pentane, 


Petroleum Ether, and Naphtha for clearing the pipes. of Naphthaline, &c. 


Samples and Prices 


may be had om application. 








Specially 
suitable 
for 


GAS-WORKS. 
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“DANIEL HOWARD, 


(Successor to the late BENJ. WHITEHOUSE), 


GASHOLDER & BOILER WORKS, 


WEST BROMWICH, NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


(ESTABLISHED 1765). 


JIANUFAGTURER OF TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE GASHOLDERS, 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON TANKS FOR DITTO, 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, HYDRAULIC MAINS, and all kinds of GAS APPARATUS, 
Wrrought-Iron Roofs, Bridges, Girders, &c., 


Steam, Hot Water, and Range Boilers, Tanks, Cisterns, Boats, and all kinds of Wrought-lron Work. 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION. 





PATENT ADJUSTABLE OVERFLOWS. 


ENGINEERS & Contractors C; QcKEY AND So LOND: ON OFFICE+ 


Gas WorkKS PLANT — MESSRS BALE ST. E.C. 
mpl 


OF EVERY ZA Y< A ‘aa = , MESSRS BALE &HARDY, 
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“COCKEYS FROME” () OF DRY-FACED CENTRE VALVES. 

“DAMPER LONDON’ fs Ri ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A GENTURY. 


PATENT FIRE DOORS & FRAMES. 





HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON, PARIS, COLOGNE, VIENNA, MELBOURNE, AND OTHERS. 


— ii ee 


CROWN 
WBE NORKS . 


Manussorenmns ¢ OF ; iene 2 AND een a OF EVERY DESORIPTION, 


WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO 6 FEET DIAMETER, FOR 
GAS, WATER, OIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SCREWING TACKLE, BOILER "MOUNTINGS, VALVES, COCKS, ETC. 


LINDON: MANCHESTER: BIRMINGHAM : LEEDS: 
198, Soutbwark Street. 83, King Street West, 114, Colmore Row. 6, Mark Lane, New Briggate. 
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THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., Ltp., BIRMINGHAM. 
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MANUFACTUR RERS OF 


HUMphTeYS & Glasgow s on crue Walel-tas Pra. 


INSTALLATIONS HAVE ALREADY BEEN SUPPLIED, AND ARE IN HAND FOR THE FOLLOWING GAS-WORKS :— 








COPENHAGEN STOCKTON-ON-TEES MAIDENHEAD SECOND CONTRACTS, &c. 
BELFAST TUNBRIDGE WELLS EPSOM COPENHAGEN 
BRUSSELS GUILDFORD NORTH MIDDLESEX BELFAST 
LIVERPOOL BRENTFORD WANDSWORTH BRUSSELS 
TOTTENHAM COMMERCIAL GAS CO. AARHUS LIVERPOOL 
: SWANSEA BRIDLINGTON FALMOUTH TOTTENHAM 
MANCHESTER MIDDLESBROUGH SOUTHAMPTON COVENTRY 
BRIGHTON CROYDON HARTLEPOOL LEA BRIDGE 
PRESTON L.& N.W. RY., CREWE UTRECHT MAIDENHEAD | 
=  <—_az- a cussuanea. tone 
HOYLAKE DORKING arsenite COMMERCIAL (ath) 
COVENTRY G.L.&C.CO., BROMLEY BOURNEMOUTH G.L. & C. CO., NINE ELMS 
WINCHESTER DURHAM AYLESBURY G.L. & C. CO., BECKTON 
SHANGHAI SCARBOROUGH HAMBURG G.L. & C. CO., FULHAM 
STOCKPORT PERTH (W.A.) DUBLIN BRIGHTON 
NORWICH BREMEN REDHILL STOCKPORT 
LEA BRIDGE LINCOLN iis CROYDON 
DUNEDIN (N.Z.) | LONGTON MANCHESTER 
HULL COLNEY HATCH FAVERSHAM TOTTENHAM (3rd) 
STAINES - SYDNEY (Harbour) ANTWERP DUBLIN 
EDINBURGH SYDNEY (Mortlake) BIRMINGHAM SOUTHAMPTON 








THE WIGAN COAL IRON CO,, LIM" 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES 
and supply the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 


Midland and West of England District Office: 6, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. t SCRIYENER. 


Telegraphic Address : «WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.” Telephone No. 200 


London District Office: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & f0N, Sole Agents. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘“ PARKER, LONDON.” 
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Represents W.E. Type and X.E. Type High-Speed Electric Light nee of 52 and 65 Effective Horse Power. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LTD., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 


LOCOMOTIVES 











Locomotives of various Sizes always in Stock, ready for Immediate Delivery, 
Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


™ PECKETT & SONS, sxrsrox. 


Telegraphic Address: “ uiadibiee BRISTOL.” 


NEWTON, “CHAMBERS, & CO., 


LIMITED, 


THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 


— Established i790 
LONDON OFFICE: 19, Great George Street, WESTMINSTER. 
Telegraphic Addresses: “NEWTON, SHEFFIELD,” “ACCOLADE, LONDON.” 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS. 


Mamufacturers of ewery description of 


PLANT, APPARATUS, and MACHINERY for GAS and CHEMICAL WORKS. 
RETORTS and FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES with Self-Sealing Lids. 
Improved COAL and COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS, and ELEVATORS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, and WASHERS. 


PURIFIERS with Planned Joints a Speciality. 

Patent CENTRE-VALVES, RACK and SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS, and 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, and SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, Cast-Iron or Steel Tanks. 

DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE, 


PIG IRON (Special Quality) for Engine Cylinders, GAS COAL famous for its UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE, 



































LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and Branch Lines, 
Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and Cement Works, oc, 


: 
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ARROL-FOULIS 
PATENT HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


HARGING AND DRAWING GAS-RETORT 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO., Ltd., Sole Makers, 


DALMARNOCK IRON-WORKS, BRIDGETON, 
GLASGOW. 














LONDON ADDRESS: 32, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


sRROL-FOULIS 


THE 


ARROL-FOULIS 


MACHINES 








MACHINES Are Employed at the 
Are Employed at the following Works— 
following Works— LEEDS GAS-WORKS. 
GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM 
GAS-WORKS— GAS-WORKS. 
Tradeston. BRITISH GAS CO.— 
Dawsholm. Hull. 
Dalmarnock. BOLTON 
GASLIGHT & COKE GAS-WORKS. 
COMPANY— IMPERIAL 
vat ae 
ON— 
SOUTH Amsterdam. 
METROPOLITAN Vienna. 
GAS COMPANY— HAGUE 
East Greenwich CORPORATION 
Vauxhall. ‘ — 
Rotherhithe. ague. 
re ranges METROPOLITAN 
COMMERCIAL GAS-WORKS— 
GAS-WORKS— Melbourne. 
ss ited CLEVELAND 
oplar. GAS-WORKS— 
BROMLEY GAS- Cleveland, Ohio, 
WORKS (KENT). ae-, Se, Be. 
EDINBURGH x OVER 200 MACHINES 
er WORK OR IN COURSE 
LIVERPOOL 
GAS-WORKS. OF CONSTRUCTION, 





BECKTON GAS-WORKS. 


THE TIME TAKEN TO DRAW AND CHARGE EACH RETORT BY THESE 
MACHINES AVERAGES 


ONE MINUTE. 
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PATENT ~NEW” SCRUBBER: "WASHER 























All Sizes from 50,000 to 5,000,000 Cubic Feet 
of Gas per Day 
SpInbiry] YIM SOSVH JO SuULYSBAK SY} JO SOSVO [|e 3INS 
' 0} pofuvare eq uv JOYSeAR-ASqQQnAOY ,, MAAN», SUL 





NOTE :—Orders already received in 19OO for MACHINES to deal 
with 36,550,000 Cubic Feet of Gas per Diem. 


"iit mans, W.C. HOLMES & CO., works: HUDDERSFIELD. 


“ HOLMES, Teg DDERSFIELD.” Contractors to Her Majesty’s fwaannaii “IGNITOR, BLONDON.” 


AMERICAN GAS OIL 


SOLE IMPORTERS— 


ANGLO-AMERICGAN OIL COMPANY, Limireo. 


This well-known quality of Oil is used at most of the Corporation Works 
and Companies’ Works throughout the United Kingdom. Contracts have 
also been entered into with several of the large Railway Companies. 


LARGE STOCKS. PROMPT DELIVERY. 


Stock of about 30,000 Tons is usually carried by us at our Installations 
at Avonmouth, Birkenhead, Barrow, Manchester, and London. 














EEAD OF FICE: 


22, BILLITER STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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WELSBACH LIGHT. 








Tre E 


“WELSBACH SHADOWLESS” 


— CYLINDRICAL LANTERN. 


EFFICIENT. ELEGANT. ECONOMICAL. 





SHADOWLESS AND GENERATIVE. 
COMPLETELY WINDPROOF. 


BREAKAGE OF GLASS 
REDUCED TO A MINIMUM. 





Galvanized Iron Top. 
Glass Cylinder. 
Cast-Iron Upper and Lower 


Hinged top for convenience of 
Cleaning, &c., with door at 


bottom for lighting. 
Rims. 








beat 


Perfect Diffusion. 
A Perfect Lantern for 





thoroughly Economical and 
Efficient Incandescent Gas 
Lighting. 


Glass Cylinders Renewed 
at Small Cost. 








VERY MODERATE PRICE 
HIGHEST POSSIBLE 
LIGHTING EFFECT. 


WIDELY USED WITH 
BRILLIANT SUCCESS 
ON THE CONTINENT. 








STRONGLY 
RECOMMENDED. 


STRENGTH AND 
ELEGANCE COMBINED. 


Special Prices for Lanterns for 1, 2, and 3-Light Clusters and 


upwards on application to 


The Welshach Incandescent Gas-Light G0, 


LIMITED, 
Public Lighting Department, York Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
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7 CUTLER an SONS. mpnwa. 


: LONDON. 


GASHOLDERS 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 


CULLER’S PALENE GUIDE-FRANIN 
Carburetted Water-aas Plant. 


SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


PATENT WATER-TUBE CONDENSER 


Over 120 now in use. 


Cutler's Patent Freezing Preventer 


For keeping Cups of Gasholders free from Ice. 


CHARLES HUNT PATENT GAS-WASHER. 
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HAS BEEN ADOPTED FOR MANY 
IMPORTANT HOLDERS. 
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6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, 


LONDON. 


SIMON “SQUARE W WORKS, 


EDINBURGH. 


~ ALLIANCE FOUNDRY, | 


GLASGOW. 
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-WILLEY & CO. 


Gas Engineers, Ironfounders, and Contractors. 
CHIEF OFFICES 


wo ors ST, THOMAS, EXETER, tnt sracc* 


» Telephone: 132 and 263. 








METER-WORKS : 


832A, Hertford Road, De Beauvoir Town, LONDON, N.; 
and James — EXETER. 


"] 


o 
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- SPECIALITY. 


Prepayment Meters for any coinage, unexcelled. 
for Accuracy and Reliability. 


Tens of Thousands in use, and adopted 





exclusively by many Gas Companies 
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METROPOLITAN GAS- METERS, 


—_ LIMITED. — 























Offices and Works: 62, GLENGALL ROAD, S.E. 


Telegraphic Address: “GASOMETER, LONDON.” Telephone No. 1259 HOP. 





i Ex E: 


MAAIM PATENT GARBURET TOR 


FOR ENRICHING GAS IN BULK. 
OVER 7O MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTORS HAVE NOW BEEN FIXED. 


Among the Companies supplied are The Gas Light and Coke Company, The South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, Birmingham Corporation, Manchester Corporation, Rochdale Corporation, Bristol Gas 
Company, and many other Works, both large and small, where they have been working in some 
instances for the past Sewen Years. 


MORE GAS & SALEABLE COKE PER TON of COAL CARBONIZED is PRODUCED; SAVING CAPITAL, LABOUR, FUEL, WEAR & TEAR, &e. 
THE ENRICHMENT IS INSTANTANEOUS AND PERMANENT. 
The Carburettor is inexpensive, easily fixed, and entirely supersedes the use of Cannel. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR REDWOOD & CLOWES’ INFLAMMABLE VAPOUR & GAS DETECTORS. 


Dealers in Benzol, Carburine, and all other Naphthas 
and Oils suitable for the Enrichment of Gas. 


For Prices and full Particulars, apply to 


THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


18, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C, 
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rne LEEDS FIRECLAY 60, LD, ‘xem 


=== WORTLEY, LEEDS. 
COMPLETION of ENGINEERING WORKS EXTENSION. 


Telephone: No. 1332. 
THE LEEDS FIRECLAY CoO., Ltd., having equipped themselves with the Most Modern 
Labour-Saving Appliances, are now in a position to undertake every description of 


GAS APPARATUS From RETORT to GASHOLDER. 


They have laid themselves out specially for 


RETORT SETTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

















RETORT 
HOUSE 
APPARATUS | 


CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS, PURIFIERS, GASHOLDERS. 


COAL & COKE BREAKING, ELEVATING & CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
STORAGE HOPPERS, CAST & WROUGHT IRON TANKS, ROOFS, &c. 


CONTRACTORS FOR COMPLETE GAS-WORKS. 


Inclined, Horizontal, Regenerator, and Direct Fired. 


SHALLOW REGENERATORS A SPECIALITY. 


RETORT MOUTHPIECES with Self-Sealing and Luted Lids. 
BENCH, FLOOR, FURNACE, and RETORT IRONWORK. 




















BIGGS, WALL, & CO. 


As UN iM ms Hen ta! 
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“RAPID” 4 CWT. CHARGE 
TAKES LESS 
MANUAL ois 
amen ONE MINUTE. 
APPARATUS. inal 
— Telegraphic Address : 
“ RAPID” ‘Ragout, London.’ 
CHARGING a al —_—— 
MACHINES - )iy-Saa 13, 


At the following Places: 


CROSS SI., 


One Machine at 


amadies FINSBURY, 
One Machine at 
— LONDON, 
One Machine at 
ENNISKILLEN. =E.C. 





THIS MACHINE CAN BE SEEN AT WORTHING AND TRURO GAS-WORKS. 
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S65350,000-,000 


Cubic Feet of Gas Bt li are now being Purified by 


ATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBERS 


which extract ALL the Ammonia and a large proportion of the CO, and HOS. 





f Gas Unwashed 


‘ 
Py 


ip 0 
Strength of Liquor Concentrated. 


Prevention of Sl 
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PHOTO, OF MACHINE (ONE OF TWO) RECENTLY ERECTED AT THE SALTLEY WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER, LD. 


3 & 4, PALACE CHAMBERS, BRIDGE ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





THE GAS-METER COMPANY, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


LIMITED. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, GAS APPARATUS, ETC. 














PLANED JOINTS. 
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DESIGN No. 2 PATTERN, 


STATION METERS MADE AT THE OCOOMPANY’S WORKS, OLDHAM (Lats WHST & GRHGSON). Established 1880, 


for Prices and Particulars apply to 


KL. 


AN DRE WS, 


General Manager. 


Works: 238, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON; UNION STREET, OLDHAM; HANOVER STREET, DUBLIN. 


Telegraphic Address: “METER.” 


(See Advertisement on back of Wrapper, 
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HUMPHREYS—GLASGOW 
CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT 


These instances are all from the LONDON designs of Messrs. HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW. 


Copenhagen. .... 
Copenhagen (Second) . 
Bee & 0 0.48 we 
Belfast (Second) .. . 
Brussels. ...... 
Brussels (Second). . . 
Liverpool ...... 
Liverpool (Second) . . 
Tottenham ..... 
Tottenham (Second) . 
Santiago de Cuba. . 
Swansea .. ee. 
Manchester ..... 
Brighton. ...... 
Ph coe oe 
New York ......- 
Southport...... 
ee oa we oe ~_ 
Newburg, N.Y... . . 
Newburg (Second) . . 
Hoylake. ...... 


Hartlepool ... 
Utrecht ...... 
Deventer .... 

Portsmouth. . . 

Bournemouth... 
Aylesbury. .... 
Hamburg ...... 
Redhill. ...... 
Eb i ee oe 
PN i aiken ow 
Dunedin (N.Z.) ... 
Se es dee os 
0 
Brussels. . 


Cub. Ft. Daily. 


700,000 
2,500,000 
1,700,000 
4,500,000 

750,000 

750,000 
3,900,000 
4,500,000 

750,000 

750,000 

400,000 

750,000 
3,500,000 
1,750,000 
1,400,000 
1,200,000 

750,000 
1,000,000 

350,000 

250,000 

125,000 


Cub. Ft. Daily. 


Covemiry 2c score 600,000 
Coventry (Second) . . 600,000 
Bordentown, N.J... 125,000 
Winchester ..... 225,000 
ee 225,000 
Stockport. ..... 600,000 


1,000,000 
600,000 
750,000 
350,000 
350,000 


a 
Holyoke, Mass... . 
St. Joseph, Mo... . 
Lea Bridge...... 
Lea Bridge (Second) . 


Stockton-on-Tees. . 500,000 
Edinburgh. ..... 2,000,000 
Guildford ...... 350,000 
Brentford. ..... 1,200,000 
Syracuse, N.Y. ... 850,000 
Bridlington ..... 150,000 
Middlesbrough ... 1,250,000 
Croydon. ...... 1,250,000 
L. & N.W. Ry., Grewe 700,000 
Taunton. ...... 225,000 


SINCE JANUARY 1ST, 


750,000 
1,000,000 
150,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
150,000 
1,750,000 
275,000 
2,000,000 
450,000 
150,000 
500,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 


1,850,000 
600,000 
625,000 


Brighton (Second). . 
Stockport (Second) . . 
Croydon (Second). . 
Maidenhead (Second). 225,000 
G.L.&C.Co., Beckton 2,250,000 
G.L.&C.Co,, Fulham. 1,750,000 
Tottenham (Third). . 350,000 
Sydney (Harbour). . 500,000 
Sydney (Mortlake) . 500,000 
Manchester (Second). 3,500,000 
a . - 1,500,000 
one wceine 600,000 
Staines. ......- 600,000 
Commercial (Fourth). 2,000,000 


Cub. Ft. Daily. 
Lawrence, Mass. ... 400,000 
Commercial Gas Co.. . 850,000 
Commercial (Second). . 850,000 
Commercial (Third) . . 1,250,000 
Rotterdam ...... 850,000 
Dorking. .... »-e 150,000 
McKeesport, Pa... .. 500,000 


G.L.&C.Co., Bromley . 3,750,000 
G.L.&C.Co., Nine Elms. 2,750,000 
Durham. ....... 200,000 
a 4,000,000 


Scarborough. ...:.. 800,000 
Perth,W.A....... 125,000 
as & 4-4 & 0% 550,000 
Maidenhead. ..... 225,000 
MN whe ee es 225,000 
North Middlesex. ... 150,000 
Wandsworth. .... . 1,800,000 
Aarhus ........ 800,000 
Falmouth...... - 150,000 
Southampton ..... 800,000 
1899. 
Dublin (Second) . . . . 2,000,000 
Faversham ...... 200,000 


Birmingham (Swan Y’ge) 1,500,000 


St. Gallen (Switz.) .. 225,000 
Colney Hatch. .... 400,000 
Southampton (Second). 500,000 
Tunbridge Wells ... 1,000,000 
Hebden Bridge .... 200,000 
ae 300,000 
i ae » « « « 1,000,000 
Staiford ....... 500,000 
Bridlington (Second). . 200,000 


G.L.&C.C., Beckton . . 10,750,000 


(The 1891 Installations of The Gaslight and Coke Co., 12,000,000 Cubic Feet Daily.|’’ 


Total Capacity above 127,750,000 Cubic Feet Daily. 
United States Total 246,550,000 Cubic Feet Daily. 


Grand Total - 


9, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams: “ EPISTOLARY, LONDON.” 











374,300,000 Cubic Feet Daily. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE: 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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THOMAS GLOVER & CO.’S 


, PATENT NEW IMPROVED 
Semmes «= PREPAYMENT METER 


For Pennies, Shillings, or any Coin. 


Simple in Mechanism. 
Positive in Results. 
Price Changer /n Situ. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC, LONDON.” Telephone No. 725, Holborn. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO., LTD., 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 to 222, ST. JOHN STREET, CLERKENWELL’ GREEN, LONDON, E.C 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Affairs of the Gaslight and Coke Company. 


THE meeting of the Gaslight and Coke Company on Friday 
passed off very quietly. The attendance was not large ; and 
there was nothing in the speeches made from either side of 
the table to indicate that the Company are in any sort of 
trouble. The Governor, Colonel Makins, was more sub- 
dued than usual. Of course, he claimed that the accounts 
present a “fairly satisfactory” aspect, the chief point of 
everything being apparently that whatever may be the in- 
creased cost of carrying on the business, the consumer pays. 
Naturally, a coal bill showing an increase of 69 per cent. 
for the year falls upon both parties to the undertaking in 
unequal proportions; but most other extra expenses will 
not touch the proprietors. Has the reassessment put an 
additional burden upon the property ? It must come out of 
the price of gas. The same with the cost of the wanton 
parliamentary proceedings of the London County Council. 
This is all true enough. But the circumstances of the time 
are not such as to warrant the laying of much stress upon 
this order of considerations. The most important state- 
ment made by the Governor was to the effect that the 
Directors intend to go to Parliament again next year with 
a full statement of the past and actual condition and future 
prospects of the Company, and possibly with a proposal to 
accept the recommendation of the Powers of Charge Com- 
mittee in regard to a reduced initial price for any fresh 
capital. It is much to be regretted that the wisdom of the 
Board did not run to this a year ago. As it is, it is to be 
feared that their belated concessions in this and in other 
matters at issue between the directorate and the public 
authorities, will only encourage the latter to hit them again 
in the hope of getting still better terms. 

One cannot help thinking that it would have made all 
the difference in the world to the Company this year, if, in 
addition to applying for cheap debenture capital, their Bill 
had asked for a moderate amount of new stock to be raised 
under the terms suggested by Sir James Rankin’s Com- 
mittee. It might be objected that if Parliament would not 
give the Company debenture stock, still less would it have 
been disposed to grant additional share capital to the under- 
taking. But this isnot by any means obvious. At any 
rate, the subject would have been brought up, and the recom- 
mendations of Sir James Rankin’s Committee could have 
been gone into. Asit was, the mere repetition of the Bill 
of the previous year, although a reasonable and proper 
proceeding from the point of view of Colonel Makins, was 
a hopeless blunder in the circumstances. It isall very well 
for Colonel Makins now to protest, when it is too late, that 
nothing was farther from the Directors’ thoughts than any- 
thing like flouting the Powers of Charge Committee ; but 
it is impossible to compare his tone on Friday with that 
of his address last August without noting a vast difference. 
He still magnifies the circumstance of the Powers of Charge 
Committee having taken unsworn evidence; but that is a 
haunting thought of his which nobody outside the Company 
regards as of any consequence. 

Perhaps among other matters concerning the Company 
of which a clean breast is to be made in Parliament falls the 
subject of the composition and working of the Court of Direc- 
tors. While they are about it, the Directors of this great 
concern had better tell Parliament how much time and atten- 
tion they give to the affairs of the Company. An impolite 
London newspaper last week suggested that these gentle- 
men must be so overworked that it would be an act of kind- 
ness on the part of the shareholders to relieve them of their 
appointments at Horseferry Road. Surely, it is thought, 
such a Company might look to have a Chairman all to itself 
—or at least a specialist in gas. Anyone who will take the 
trouble to consult the usual sources of information in these 
matters will be inclined to marvel at the vastness and 
variety of the cares which rest upon the shoulders of the 
estimable gentlemen now constituting the Chartered Board. 
Pluralist directors mean amateur or perfunctory administra- 
tion. At any rate, the Gaslight and Coke Company cannot 
be cited as proof to the contrary. They also mean an 
oligarchic chief executive; and this is very finely exempli- 
fied at the Horseferry Road. Oligarchies are usually both 
tyrannous and inefficient ; and if the capital account and the 
course of gas prices of the Gaslight and Coke Company 
since the last amalgamation do not favour the latter view of 
the administration, then all the expert criticism that has 
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been applied to the working of the Company during the last 
fifteen years is wide of the mark. Colonel Makirs has 
complained of this criticism as being vague and general in 
character; but his defence is conspicuously of this descrip- 
tion. He has never taken the report of the Powers of 
Charge Committee line by line, and given the facts a 
different turn. Perhaps this is another of the things which 
are to be done next session. 

Otherwise, one is reluctantly driven to fear that the next 
Bill of the Company will fare as the others. The general 
body of the shareholders are plainly incapable of initiating 
or controlling any policy. In all the circumstances, the 
singular lack of interest in their own corporate affairs dis- 
played by the proprietors last Friday is a very bad sign. 
It will encourage the opposition to the Board. Apart from 
all questions of policy, the interest of the meeting centred in 
the problem of coal. Several contradictory views of the 
future of coal were expressed in the room; and mention was 
freely made of the folly of householders in largely stocking 
coal at the present time, which is merely playing into the 
hands of the dealers. 


The Coal Question. 


Tue Government have not, as yet, yielded to the request 
for the appointment of a Royal Commission on our coal 
resources ; and, judging by the reply made by Mr. Balfour 
last Thursday to a question on the subject put to him by 
Mr. D. A. Thomas, no such Commission is likely to be 
nominated this session. Mr. Thomas prefaced his question 
—as to whether the Government could now see their way 
to cause such an inquiry to be made as would remove the 
prevailing uncertainty in regard to the quantity of coal 
remaining unworked and available for naval, domestic, 
manufacturing, and commercial purposes—by the phrase, 
‘‘ having regard to the growing scarcity and dearness of 
“ coal.”” Mr. Balfour, in his reply, hit the right nail very 
truly on the head when he said that he did not think the 
present scarcity and dearness of coal had ‘any relation to 
“ the larger issue dealt with in the main part of the question.” 
As we have time and again pointed out, the prevailing 
‘scarcity’ and high price of coal are no more due to an 
actual shortage of the mineral in the pits, than the present 
dearness of diamonds is due to the exhaustion of the Kim- 
berley mines. Ineach case the enhancement of value is due 
to a temporary failure of the output to equal the demand. 

It is, then, a confusion of unconnected questions to put 
the need of further inquiry into our coal resources on the 
ground of the present condition of the market. The latter 
has merely served to call public attention once more to a 
subject that is always of equal importance, but is not always 
given an equal measure of consideration. We know, as 
certainly as is humanly possible, that we have ample sup- 
plies of coal in this country to provide the requirements of 
the nation’s home and foreign trade for many years to come, 
and that the prevailing dearness of coal is simply due to the 
fact that we cannot get at these supplies as quickly as we 
need them. The public, however, require to be reassured 
on the point—for they are being needlessly scared by the 
‘‘ headline ’’ Press—and those who feel no anxiety as to the 
immediate future have thought, as we have thought, that 
the present is a good opportunity to obtain further know- 
ledge as to the probabilities regarding the duration of the 
best and cheapest coal. For the question of the most prac- 
tical importance is, of course, not when our coal supply will 
be exhausted, but when the cost of production, from physical 
causes, will be permanently increased, and the level of aver- 
age coal prices permanently raised in consequence. This 
and the question of our coal resources considered as a muni- 
tion of war constitute the real basis for an expert inquiry. 
The existing condition of the market is merely due to tem- 
porary and passing circumstances. 

The question of most and pressing importance for the gas 
industry is, of course, how soon the present tense will be 
changed for the past, and it will be possible to speak of 
those temporary circumstances as matters of history rather 
than oflivingconcern. Mr. Livesey, speaking at the Horse- 
ferry Road last Friday, was refreshingly optimistic ; and, 
while Colonel Makins had in his preceding references painted 
the future somewhat darkly, he afterwards fell in with the 
more hopeful view that the tide had turned in favour of the 
buyer. As Mr. Livesey pointed out, the public—alarmed 
by the sensational forecasts of some of the newspapers (and 
oh, the dreary nonsense that some of them print daily !) as 
to the possibilities of the coming winter—have been playing 





straight into the hands of the coalowners and merchants, 
who neither, by their own account, are reaping any profit, 
by frantically scrambling for their winter stock of coal. 
A very few weeks will see that scramble ended, and it will 
then not be long before the inevitable reaction in the house 
coal market follows, for it is certain that the householder 
will not be extravagant with his coal this winter, and a mild 
season will upset the calculations of not a few coal gamblers 
(not, as the printer made us say last week, of the coal 
‘‘orumblers”]. The most uncertain factor of the situation 
—one to which we think Mr. Livesey did not, perhaps, 
give adequate importance—is the export trade; and that 
is, admittedly, the most difficult to forecast. In our opinion, 
the continued heavy shipments to other countries will prove 
sufficient to keep the market stiff for some time to come; 
so that we do not expect to see it break much this side of 
Christmas, and it will then bea ‘‘ weather market.” But 
be it a month sooner or later, the break is coming. 

Upon this question of the export trade, we would again 
repeat our regret at the mischievous shriekings of a section 
of the newspapers—some who might be excused on the 
ground of irresponsible youth did they not exercise such an 
influence on the even more ignorant public; others who 
ought to be above such work—as to the meaning of the 
expanded condition of the export coal trade. From every 
trustworthy source it is only possible to find refutation in- 
stead of confirmation of the sinister rumours as to the use to 
which foreign countries are putting, or mean to put, the coal 
they are buying from us. An American official report on 
the European coal difficulty (from which we give elsewhere 
some extracts) bears witness to the great need in France 
of coal for industrial purposes—leading her, indeed, to buy 
large quantities from America; while Mr. Charles Fen- 
wick, M.P., points out, in a contemporary, that steam coal 
rapidly deteriorates when stored in the open, and that, in his 
opinion, this fact alone is sufficient to prove the falsity of the 
alarm-cry raised. A final exposure of the falsehood of the 
story that the coalfields of Wales are being drawn upon to 
an abnormal extent for the supply of foreign navies is, more- 
over, provided by the fact, communicated to the House of 
Commons by Mr. Ritchie on Friday last, that the exports 
of coal from Wales during the first six months of this year 
show a decrease of 400,000 tons compared with the corres- 
ponding period of 1899. 


A Call for Enterprising Gas Companies. 


A SUGGESTIVE paper entitled ‘‘ Means of Stimulating the 
“ Demand for Electricity” was read by Mr. H. Collings 
Bishop, the Borough Electrical and Tramways Engineer 
of Wigan, at the last meeting of the Municipal Electrical 
Association. Mr. Collings enumerates and also comments 
sagaciously upon the ordinary aids to good electrical busi- 
ness, beginning with ‘‘ low price ”*—which, as he observes, 
requires no commendation—and running through “ free 
‘‘ wiring’ and the rest. Ofsome of these expedients, par- 
ticularly the last named, it is remarked that they are ‘ not 
‘‘ as satisfactory as at first sight they appear.” Ofcourse, 
the electric lighting engineer is greatly handicapped by the 
costliness of the service, and also of everything the user 
of electricity needs—wiring, meters, motors, and the rest. 
Yet he does his best to get trade into his hands; and if 
even he is slightly optimistic on the point of the compara- 
tive cost of electric and gas light, he is less blameworthy 
than the gas manager who is only too often heedless of the 
whole subject. We desire now to engage the attention, not 
only of managers of gas-works, but even more especially 
of directors and corporation gas committees, to the impera- 
tive necessity for their showing more commercial enterprise 
in the cultivation of their business. 

Gas managers, particularly this year, have as much 
work on hand as they can possibly get through to make 
ready for the coming winter’s work. On all sides we hear 
woful tales of the impossibility of having new additions, 
and even ordinary repairs, done to time. Dearer gas is 
not making the slightest difference in the demand, simply 
because the people know that coal and oil are dearer 
likewise; and they stick to gas in the hope that the 
price will fall again some day. It is not to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that the works manager, or the engi- 
neer of the whole undertaking, can himself take up 
the propaganda of incandescent lighting, and push gas- 
fires for the winter, in the style recently reported upon 
by Mr. Webber as now prevailing in Germany, and as re- 
peatedly advocated in the “ JournaL.” The manager, in 
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short, has his hands full, and is probably otherwise un- 
suited for carrying on an active outdoor campaign on 
modern lines. Wide-awake directors, however, can easily 
determine to appoint a new assistant, under the manager, 
to organize a new department. Now is their opportunity, 
when advanced prices, although not checking the popu- 
larity of gas, will naturally dispose the consumers to look 
more favourably than ever upon the incandescent system. 
All business men know well, moreover, that when trade is 
brisk is the right time to push it. Amateurs and mere 
officials might think to wait until trade flags before making 
an effort torevive it; but that is because they are amateurs 
and officials. In this way, dearer gas might positively be 
made the excuse for driving a smart trade in economical 
burners. Besides, when the corner is turned, and it be- 
comes possible to take a penny off the price, this money 
had better be spent in the enterprise of pushing gas into 
the houses and shops of the people on the most approved 
modern lines. : 

Not, of course, that it will always, or even often, be 
necessary for gas companies themselves to do the work 
of fixing and maintaining incandescent burners after the 
German fashion, which pays so well. It will often be 
possible to make arrangements for this accessory work to 
be undertaken at a tariff by respectable local tradesmen ; 
and this should always be arranged if it canbe done. The 
shopkeeper can always, if he has a spark of enterprise, 
keep a better class stock of gas-fittings than the gas com- 
pany or corporation department. It is his business to do 
so. This is precisely how it is managed in Berlin, Magde- 
burg, and many other Continental towns. Unfortunately, 
however, good gas-fitters, and even ironmongers worthy of 
the name of craftsmen, are not to be found in every gas 
consuming district. In London, reliable work of the kind 
is confined to amazingly few hands; and in the suburbs, 
sound specialists in gas-fitting on modern principles can 
hardly be said to exist. ‘The ‘cash stores’ has destroyed 
the old working tradesman who kept a shop of his own; 
and if there is one ‘‘ department ”’ of the ‘‘ stores’? which 
is mismanaged, it is usually the plumbing and gas-fitting. 
Some builders keep decent ‘‘ three-branch hands;” but 
to call one of them in is like going into a lottery. We 
should like every board of gas directors throughout the 
land to appoint a small committee out of their number to 
investigate this matter, and ascertain how a new and more 
aggressive style of developing their ordinary staple trade 
can best be fashioned and carried into effect. 

By dint of a vast upheaval of intelligence and enterprise, 
some gas directors have actually risen to the giddy height 
of sending out circulars, to meet threatened competition by 
corporation electric lighting, showing how much cheaper 
gas is than the rival illuminant. This is not enough. If 
the competition were between two gas companies in the 
same town, they would soon sharpen one another up; and 
one would be giving away incandescent mantles and gas- 
fires to spite the other. Is there no middle line between 
cut-throat competition and utter slothfulness in business ? 
Let us hope there is, and that the “‘ shake-up ” which has 
been administered to the British gas industry this year by 
a handful of men who live in their epoch, will not pass 
away without leaving any permanent effect. Gas com- 
panies must do more for their public than they ever did 
before. Eternal vigilance is the price of prosperity, as 
well as of liberty. If gas companies go to sleep, the 
electricians will steal a march upon them ; and serve them 
right. Only, it will not be fair to put all this additional 
work upon gas managers. Givethem technical secretaries 
or outdoor assistants, and the business will go. The 
existing staff will rarely be found suitable for the task. 
Lastly, it is unnecessary to wait for the further throwing 
open of the mantle trade in this country. There is no 
longer any serious ground of complaint with the home 
facilities in this regard. The better and more careful class 
of prepayment-meter consumers might be encouraged to 
take to incandescent lighting forthwith. If these things 
are done promptly, the demand for electricity will require 
more ‘* stimulating’ than ever. 


The Labours of the Sulphate of Ammonia Committee. 


At the third annual meeting of the Sulphate of Ammonia 
Committee last Tuesday, the Chairman (Mr. W. G. 
Blagden) was able to give a very good account of the 
useful work performed by the Committee during the 
twelve months to June 30, A great deal had been done 





in the matter of printing and distributing essays on the 
value of sulphate of ammonia as a manure, and there 
was an increase in the number of Agricultural Societies 
who had undertaken to carry out the Committee’s prize 
competitions. Special arrangements had been made, too, 
for articles on the use of sulphate of ammonia to appear 
from time to time in various newspapers; and a large 
number of advertisements were inserted. In addition to 
all this, the Committee are setting aside a considerable 
sum in the accounts for the purpose of carrying out a new 
series of grain competitions, in which, alongside the plots 
to be manured with sulphate of ammonia, were to be other 
plots manured with nitrate of soda. Such a liberal pro- 
gramme as this, of course, requires much money to carry 
out; and it is disappointing to learn that during the past 
year there has been some falling off in the income of the 
Committee. Seeing that the sole object of the Committee 
is to encourage the greater use of sulphate of ammonia 
for purposes for which it is eminently fitted to be employed, 
it is surely the duty of all manufacturers of the article to 
assist in the good work by every means in their power. 
Although, as was pointed out by Alderman Miles at the 
meeting, the Committee was not formed for the purpose of 
artificially maintaining the price of sulphate, the result of 
persistently bringing its good qualities as a manure before 
farmers must be to much increase its value. From this all 
sulphate of ammonia manufacturers will derive benefit ; and 
therefore it does not seem too much to ask that they should 
all assist, monetarily and otherwise, in the attainment of 
the object in view. Sulphate is at a considerably higher 
price now than was the case at the time when the Com- 
mittee commenced operations; and it is fair to argue that 
this increase has been caused, to a large extent at least, by 
the work that has since been accomplished. Accompanying 
the Committee’s report was that of their Agricultural Adviser 
(Mr. John Hunter), dealing with the experiments carried out 
in 1899. These experiments constitute a strong argument 
in favour of the use of sulphate of ammonia as a manure. 
Mr. Hunter, referring to the competitions in which sulphate 
of ammonia and nitrate of soda are being carefully tested 
against each other on oat crops, says: ‘‘ It is too early to 
‘‘ form any opinion of the ultimate results; but if there be 
‘‘ anything like confirmation of those obtained at Dalmeny, 
‘‘ Woburn, and elsewhere, the bulk, and more especially the 
‘‘ weight and the quality of the grain, should in every case 
‘‘ be better where sulphate of ammonia is employed.” We 
shall look forward with interest—and doubtless our readers 
will also—to the conclusion of these experiments. The 
question is not whether sulphate of ammonia will come in 
first, but as to how far ahead of its rival it will be. As we 
have already said, it is the Sulphate of Ammonia Com- 
mittee who are doing the work; but it will be the general 
body of sulphate manufacturers who will reap the benefit. 


A Question for Belfast. 


Tue Belfast Corporation has hitherto ranked with the 
Corporation of Glasgow in the “first flight’’ of those 
municipalities which serve their public with gas and 
other necessaries at the lowest possible cost. If one 
may safely judge from the newspaper report of the 
last meeting of the Town Council, however, there is 
some danger of the financial purity of the various trading 
Committees of the Corporation being soiled by the adop- 
tion of the ‘‘spoils”’ system. It has been the practice of 
the Gas Committee to apply their profits to the purposes 
of their own undertaking, with an occasional exception in 
favour of a special grant in aid of some particular and 
pressing municipal cause. Quite recently, the Finance 
Committee of the Corporation cast envious glances at the 
profit balance of the Gas Committee, and suggested that 
they might have some of it for the general purposes of the 
Corporation. The Gas Committee resisted the sugges- 
tion, on the ground that as coals and oil are going up they 
could not bind themselves to do more than try to avoid 
an increase in the price of gas, certainly not countenance 
any talk about an outside subsidy just at present. ‘This 
snub was not taken in a humble spirit by the Finance 
Committee, who retaliated by moving a resolution at the 
Council meeting that £10,000 out of the gas profits should 
be handed over to them for the credit of the general pur- 
poses rate. This brought up the question of policy; and 
accordingly the whole matter was talked up and down at 
the meeting in a very interesting way. 

It is unnecessary to repeat our own views on the question 
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of the proper allocation of municipal gas profits, which are 
quite familiar to readers of the “‘Journav.” It is curious 
to mark the clearness and completeness with which the 
issue was presented before the Belfast Corporation. The 
Town Council were informed that if they directed the Gas 
Committee to pay over £10,000 or any other sum out of 
their so-called profits in aid of the rates, the Committee 
would simply at their next meeting put up the price of gas 
to a corresponding figure. There are no profits on the 
gas undertaking, properly speaking, and nobody knows 
whether the price of gas in Belfast may not have to be 
raised in order to make both ends meet. Consequently, the 
question which had to be decided was whether the gas 
consumers should be directly taxed another £10,000 in 
aid of the ratepayers, or whether the ratepayers should be 
left to pay their own scot and lot as before. It is satisfactory 
to learn that the latter course was decided upon. It is 
one thing to set aside a lump sum in aid of rates out of 
gas profits already made, and quite another thing to de- 
liberately put up the price of gasin order to make the 
profits. That is how it looks to the ordinary town coun- 
cillor. Essentially, of course, there is no sort of difference ; 
but, human nature being what it is, a difference appears 
between the two proceedings, which in this case proved 
too much for the Belfast Corporation. 

This body should take warning by Manchester, where 
the Corporation have actually done, in defiance of the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, what Belfast would not 
do. The truth is that in this, as in other downward courses, 
it is only the first step that costs any pain and doubt. 
Once let the subsidizing of rates out of a trading com- 
mittee of a corporation become a regular practice, and 
it will be persisted in, even at the risk of doing such an 
injustice as that which the Belfast Corporation are not 
yet prepared to inflict upon the poor gas consumer. They 
have long become hardened to this at Blackpool, even, 
where they make the prepayment meter consumer pay 
more for his gas rather than let his landlord suffer a little 
extra rating. The Lord Mayor of Belfast, during the 
recent debate, made a weighty observation upon the rate 
at which the gas consumers of the city have been taxed 
to extinguish the capital of the undertaking. He is quite 
right in holding that this process can be overdone. There 
is no good reason why the next generation should be pre- 
sented with gas-works free of capital; but, on the other 
hand, there is no just cause for reducing the general rates 
at the expense of the consumers. The best interests of a 
city, more especially a manufacturing city like Belfast, are 
served by cheapening the gas supply to the utmost; for 
cheap light and power are the first inducements to indus- 
trial expansion within the limits. Subsidies are usually 
taken out of the wrong pockets and paid to the wrong 
recipients. Besides which, they generally cover up some- 
thing which had better stand out in the light. For these 
and other reasons, it is to be hoped that Belfast will keep 
its municipal finances pure, and will not fall into the way 
of the indirect taxation of the gas consumers after the 
Manchester pattern. 


More Newspaper Ineptitudes. 


Tue sage who bade his son observe with how little wisdom 
the world is governed, is never likely to pass beyond the 
range of sympathetic quotation. His immortal remark 
might be expanded nowadays to embrace the wonderful 
lack of knowledge of common things which writers in our 
newspapers occasionally betray. Howis it, one is inclined 
to inquire, that individuals capable of writing such vapid 
stuff contrive to obtain the opportunity for directing 
‘public opinion”? We are well accustomed by this time 
to the perfervid gentleman—or is it a lady ?—who pours 
editorial scorn on the suggestion that an advance of 8s. 
per ton on the price of coals, to say nothing of other 
advances, should suffice to explain why it is that gas com- 
panies in general have raised the price of gas. He was 
beaten lately by another journalist who told the readers 
of a leading London newspaper that the wicked Master 
Bakers’ Association had forced up the price of bread, and 
concluded his tirade with the remark, “and flour is dearer, 
‘*too."’ Next day the newspaper very properly published 
a letter from a representative of the baking trade, asking 
courteously whether the journalist was aware that bread 
is made of flour; and, if so, whether there might not be 
supposed to be a natural connection between the selling 
prices of the two commodities? This is the sort of thing 





that makes common-sense people pitch their newspapers 
into the waste-paper basket. It is only too true that 
the civilized world is struggling through an era of high 
prices. How long this will last, or what will be the 
end of it, nobody can say. The economists seem unable 
to make up their minds about a “ theory of value;” but 
the practice of marketing is painful enough at present for 
those who are constrained to make a fixed income meet at 
both ends, whatever the cost of necessaries and luxuries. 
They must do without some things ; and among the super- 
fluities likely to be dispensed with first are, one would fain 
believe, the mushroom crop of trashy newspapers and 
periodicals which have appeared so thickly during the 
past year or two, and rarely contain anything either more 
entertaining or informing than the chatter of one street 
loafer with another. Time was when the conductors of 
periodicals were supposed to be able to inform or amuse 
their patrons in a rather superior manner. They were 
experts, in short, in their various lines. But nowadays, 
apart from circulating news, the journalist seems to be 
chosen because he knows no more of any subject than the 
man who is expected to read him. So when some retired 
tradesman on the London County Council calls dearer gas 
a ‘*monstrous imposition,” the journalistic sycophant of 
this distinguished body adds that it is shameful to charge 
the ratepayers more for their gas, at the very time, too, 
when the County Council’s own coal bill will be £40,coo 
heavier than that of last year. Thus democracy repeats 
the folly of ancient rulers. 








WATER AND SANITARY AFFAIRS. 





WHEN commenting last week upon the short supply of 
water in Paris, we alluded to the prevalent rumour that it 
had been brought about by the use of the filtered water for 
street sprinkling and industrial purposes; and the fact that 


the Municipal Engineers were making efforts to bring the 
contents of the reservoirs up to their normal condition seemed 
to indicate that they had been rather too heavily drawnupon. 
But that there should have been any necessity for curtail- 
ment is somewhat surprising, in view of the fact that quite 
recently the aqueduct to convey to Paris the water from 
the new sources of supply—the Loing and the Lunain— 
has been completed. It was understood that by its aid an 
additional 11 million gallons of limpid water of fine colour, 
containing little organic matter and few bacteria, would be 
available for the use of the citizens.- But it looks as though 
this new supply is not yet ready; and as rather alarming 
statements are being made as to the quality of the water 
now being distributed, it is possible that that derived from 
some of the other sources has been sent out imperfectly 
filtered. What these waters are like in their raw con- 
dition is shown in the Municipal Pavilion at the Paris 
Exhibition ; and it was well for the authorities to clearly 
indicate that the consumption of Seine water for private 
purposes is prohibited, and also to show the effect of 
filtration. Such a display is reassuring, because warn- 
ings are being issued to intending visitors to Paris not to 
drink the water unless it has been filtered and boiled. It 
appears that the mortality from typhoid fever in Paris last 
year was very much higher than it had been since 1892— 
about 4300 cases being notified ; while in the first ten weeks 
of the present year some 800 cases came under the notice 
of the authorities. It would, perhaps, be going too far to 
attribute this condition of things to contaminated water, 
seeing that a very large number of the houses, bright- 
fronted as they are, are still without proper sanitary appli- 
ances; while the upper rooms, usually occupied by servants, 
are described as ‘‘ kennels hardly fit for a dog.” We have 
been hearing lately something about the effect of the con- 
tiguity of a sewage farm upon the water supply ; and pos- 
sibly the great establishment at Achéres, upon the land of 
which, close upon 2500 acres in extent, something like 
13,000 million gallons of sewage was spread last year, may 
be responsible to some extent for the typhoid. At all events, 
there is the fact. 

Reference to the sanitary condition of the Paris houses 
leads to a consideration of the housing problem, especially 
in connection with the working classes. A conference con- 
vened by the Sanitary Institute discussed this matter for 
two days at the beginning of last week, and visits were paid 


| to the artisans’ dwellings erected by the London County 
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Council on the Millbank Estate, Westminster, and on the 
Boundary Street area, Bethnal Green, as well as to those 
put up by the Richmond Town Council. The proceedings 
on the first day were presided over by Mr. R. Melville 
Beachcroft, of the London County Council, who opened a 
discussion on the subject of ‘‘ Unhealthy Areas and the 
‘‘ Displacement of Town Populations.” Comparing the work 
of clearance effected by the Council with that done by their 
predecessors, the Metropolitan Board of Works, he showed 
that the cost per head was £50 with the former and £59 
with the latter—the difference being attributable to the 
special compensation provisions of the Housing Act of 1890. 
He pointed out that, in carrying out these schemes, every 
large clearance effected by the Council must involve the 
buying out not only of the “slum” owners, but also of 
trade interests; and it was this which caused the loss to the 
ratepayer. It would seem, however, that the loss must be 
borne, on sanitary grounds. The disappointing feature in 
these schemes is, as Mr. Beachcroft acknowledged, that so 
few—a mere fraction—of the displaced residents in the slums 
find their way back into the new dwellings erected for them ; 
and consequently Lord Rosebery’s question as to what is to 
be done with the displaced residuum has still to be answered. 
Mr. Beachcroft thinks that the cryux of the question lies in 
providing accommodation on the spot for the residents dis- 
placed, before the actual displacement; and, in his opinion, 
no clearance scheme should be allowed to pass in which no 
provision is made for this. It is all very well to turn out 
the poor people, but where are they to goto? In the new 
buildings hitherto provided for them the rents are too high 
and the restrictions too great; and they consequently get 
into the suburbs. 


ESSAYS, COMMENTARIES, AND REVIEWS. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKET, 














(For Stock and Share List, see p. 367.) 


AFTER so quiet a week as that which preceded it, no wonder can 
be felt that last week showed no acceleration in point of activity. 
With one day short (Saturday was a closed day), and with the 
holidays impending, the natural tendency in the markets was to 
slow down till they barely moved. But quiet as things were, they 
were not so much depressed as they might have been; and in 
some departments the tendency was pretty firm. In the Money 
Market, there was a fair demand for the end of the month, 
which prevented a lapse towards easiness, and discount rates 
were disposed to be firm. In the Gas Market, there was almost 
an approach to total stagnation. Hardly any dealings were 
marked, and changes in quotation are almost nil. It would 
really seem that holders of stock are learning wisdom, and 
are declining to sell at present prices. We made some remarks 
last week as to the indications that gas companies had been 
doing good business during the half year just completed. What 
has transpired since then fully confirms this view. The pub- 
lished accounts show that the demand for gas is constantly 
increasing—indeed, some companies find that it is in greater 
demand than ever. This is the true test. Gas companies may 
have to pay sometimes more and sometimes less for the com- 
modities they buy; but the ever increasing demand for the 
commodity they themselves purvey is the sure indication of 
prosperity. Therefore let shareholders take heart, sit tight on 
their stock, and await with confidence the inevitable swing of the 
coal market pendulum back again. 

As to market movements in gas on the Stock Exchange, they 
were: A few transactions of hardly any importance took place at 
figures practically unchanged from those which were marked at 
the close of the preceding week. The changes in quotation were 
of the slightest. Gaslight debenture stock was lowered a point 
on Tuesday, and the preference stock was put down half a point. 
On the following day, Imperial Continental debenture stock was 
also lowered half a point. The Water Companies, for once in a 
way, offered more features of interest than the Gas Companies, 
and were the subject of some irregular ups and downs. East 
London fell 2; but ditto debenture rose 3. Grand Junction 
rose 2; but Southwark ordinary fell 6. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 





Professor W. E. Ayrton on the Electric Power Bills—The Shame of Bumble- 
dom—Wanted, Cheap Energy—A Fair Field and No Favour. 


THE Electrical Power Bills form the subject of an interesting 
article by Professor W. E. Ayrton in a recent number of 
“Nature.” The writer is in the proud position of being able to 
turn up the report of an old lecture of his own, delivered in 
Sheffield so long ago as 1879, in which the question was asked to 
which these statutory schemes have at last responded. The 
question was: ‘* Why should not division of labour be carried to 
its end, and power be brought to you instead of you to the power ? 





Let us hope then that in the next century electricity may undo 
whatever harm steam may have done during the present, and 
that the future workman of Sheffield, instead of breathing the 
necessarily impure air of crowded factories, may find himself 
again on the hill-side, but with electric energy laid on at his 
command.” That is the point of the whole of this modern elec- 
tric power distribution business—the bringing of the power and 
the tool to the work, instead of requiring the workman to attend 
upon the concentrated power. It is worth while to let one’s 
imagination dwell for awhile upon this aspect of the subject. 
Here the idea is to be found, if at all; and all experience teaches 
that the idea, with the point of view which it gives to the man 
who is able to take it in, is by far the most important thing about 
a new social or industrial development. It is to the abiding 
shame also of the blatant representatives of modern Bumbledom 
—now called Municipatism—that they have been blind, deaf, and 
selfishly obstructive to all that Professor Ayrton has to advance 
in respect of the new idea in electric power supply. 

Hitherto, in England, as we showed some time ago, the scheme 
of electric power generation and supply for all purposes, of 
which lighting was the chief, has rested on a parochial basis. 
The Electric Lighting Acts embodied this idea; and con- 
sequently the minds of that large and influential order of the 
British public which habitually adjusts itself to statutory 
standards in affairs, insensibly accepted this limited basis as all- 
sufficient and final for the electricai industry. Town clerks are 
the brains of this order in the community. Over and over again 
it has been made manifest that the idea of electricity supply as a 
parochial—that is to say, a municipal—perquisite has over- 
powered the perceptive faculty of otherwise broad-minded gentle- 
men of this class. It was a great shock to them when first the 
Joint Committee, and next the House of Commons, refused to put 
electricity supply in bondage to local authorities. They could 
not get rid of their point of view in this regard; and when we 
last wrote on the subject, we had to register the probability that 
the Association of Municipal Corporations would make use of all 
the forms of parliamentary obstruction in order to destroy the 
fruit of the labours of Sir James Kitson’s Committee. Wiser 
counsels have, however, prevailed. Though probably as con- 
vinced as ever of the divine right of local authorities to play dog- 
in-the-manger to any form of enterprise which does not happen 
to pay tribute to themselves, the Associated Municipalizers have 
ceased lobbying for the present. 

This spell of breathing-time may well be utilized in taking 
stock of the situation from Professor Ayrton’s standpoint. Let 
us smother the craving for municipal profits for awhile, and 
listen to the idealist who may prove in the long run to be more 
practical than the official who cannot see an inch beyond his 
nose. Professor Ayrton asks his readers to consider with him 
the fundamental problems of civilized industry. What is it that 
does the mechanical work of the world? He answers—energy. 
Hitherto, when people needed this kind of energy, it has been 
customary for them to generate it, as and where they wanted it, 
from coal carried to the spot. ‘‘ So accustomed are we to all this 
—so little does it strike us as incongruous that scuttles full of 
black lumps should be regularly brought into a dining room, no 
matter how valuable the pictures or rich the curtains and carpets 
—that we forget that our successors will look with more scorn on 
our customs than we do on those of our ancestors, seeing that, at 
least, their floor-coverings of rushes, intermingled with old bones 
and other refuse, could not be much injured by smoke or by 
dust.”” Electricity is capable of serving the same purpose as the 
coal-scuttle, with a difference. But the question of ‘‘ means” is 
inseparable from that of ‘‘ ways.” How does the matter stand 
financially? Is it cheaper to concentrate electricity production on 
a favourable spot for the purpose, and distribute energy in this 
form over a wide area, or to carry the coal about as before ? 

Professor Ayrton understands that it is idle to talk of electric 
energy as some electrical witlings do, as carrying its own recom- 
mendation in its ‘scientific’? character. That is the language 
of Laputa, wherever it is heard. That commercial service is the 
most scientific which is the cheapest. There may be, and generally 
are, other things to be considered ; but it is essentially unscien- 
tific to spend 6d. for a necessary of life when the same can be 
had for less money. The question of ‘ bulked” electric power 
is therefore one of comparative expense, and is admittedly a 
highly conditional or circumstantial problem. Muchof Professor 
Ayrton’s article is devoted to the investigation and valuation of 
these conditions; and we regret that the limited space at our dis- 
posal for the purpose of discussing electrical topics does not per- 
mit of the reproduction in full of his able analysis of the case for 
and against the various Bills. It should be read in ‘“ Nature” 
for the 26th ult. His conclusion on the whole matter is that the 
decision of Sir James Kitson’s Committee was good and accept- 
able in the circumstances. It tends to encourage the realization 
of the dream of those who would fain see power brought to the 
workman, as the cure for the incidental evils of the factory 
system, which originated in the necessity for taking the work- 
man to the power. Atleast, it gives electricity a chance of show- 
ing what it can do in this way. Professor Ayrton speaks of the 
obstacles put in the way of this new agency by “ England’s spirit 
of masterly inactivity, and by its not unnatural, nor wholly un- 
wise, veneration of vested interests.”’ Well, this is now altered. 
Those municipalities which do their duty by the public will not be 
raided, and those who are really nothing more than preserves of 
Bumbledom will not be respected. We shall see what happens, 
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FURTHER QUESTIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
ON PATENTS. 





In connection with the appointment of the Committee to inquire 
into certain aspects of the Patent system of this country, the 


Manchester Chamber of Commerce has addressed to the Board 
of Trade an important letter criticizing the terms of the reference 
—which have already been discussed in these columns—and 
setting forth the views of the Chamber on other points of Eng- 
lish patent law and practice which it is thought should be in- 
cluded in theinquiry, ‘This is the only expression of opinion we 
have heard of from a Chamber of Commerce respecting the 
questions put before the Committee; and we are very glad to 
consider it in the light of an independent contribution to the 
controversial literature of a matter fraught with such important 
possibilities for the national enterprise and industry, Gene- 
rally speaking, the subject of patents for inventions is only dis- 
cussed in the technical journals, and some of these are in the 
habit of procuring their patent intelligence from professional 
agents—able gentlemen, and well-informed, but not necessarily 
competent to speak from the independent standpoint of the 
inventor, the engineer, or the manufacturer. It is the opinion 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, to begin with, that 
the composition of the Departmental Committee leaves some- 
thing to be desired. It is pointed out that, apart from the 
official element, the Committee is mainly composed of gentle- 
men eminent in the legal profession or engaged as patent 
agents; while only two are connected with industry, and these 
are not known for inventors or for experience of patent law in 
relation to industry. The point is well taken; but the compo- 
sition of the Committee will scarcely be altered now. 

_There are, of course, many men of business who go through 
life without having anything to do with patents; as there are 
others whose whole work is among patented inventions. Many 
of the latter order of business men are still more fully qualified 
to speak of the relations between patents and industry by 
having fought heavy patent actions. These experienced per- 
sons should make capital witnesses before the Committee; 
but it does not follow that they ought themselves to sit on the 
Committee, The judicial spirit might be lacking, or obscured 
by a ravenous memory of certain ‘‘costs in the action.’ For 
example, the hand of Mr. Levenstein is plainly to be traced in 
this protest from Manchester; and Mr. Levenstein has a 
painful memory of some proceedings under Section 22 of the 
Act. While applauding the inclusion of this section in the 
reference, the Chamber reminds the President of the Board 
of Trade of the vexatious and costly transactions connected 
with the first action taken under the section. It is remarked 
that the ‘test case” submitted on this occasion proved the 
provision for compulsory licensing to be of little practical use 
‘‘ because of the onerous conditions imposed on the peti- 
tioner.” We venture to think that this is not an impartial 
judgment. There are test cases and test cases. The speci- 
men referred to in this passage was artificially prepared, with 
more than one object; and it is not wonderful that the conse- 
quences were not wholly satisfactory. 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce occupies firmer 
ground when calling attention to certain distinct abuses of the 
privilege of patent which are not specifically referred to the 
Committee. One of these is “the taking out of patents for 
speculative ideas or inventions, not defined, but serving the 
purpose of appropriating unexplored fields of discovery, and 
of blocking the way of subsequent inventors who may have 
worked out original and useful discoveries within the unex- 
plored domain appropriated by the blocking patent.” One 
has heard a good deal about this sort of abuse of the privilege 
of patents, usually in connection with complaints of the conse- 
quential process of disclaiming. It is sometimes argued that 
the liberty of disclaiming cannot be harmful to anybody, be- 
cause there is provision in the Act against disclaiming with the 
object of enlarging the scope of the patent. But this safeguard 
scarcely meets the case. What is complained of is that, by 
simply disclaiming certain parts, in the light of later know- 
ledge, a person interested in a patent is enabled to set up a 
monopoly over something which was only constructively covered 
- by the patentee. Not to speak of matters too nearly connected 
with the gas industry, it is said there was a good deal of this 
kind of thing done in regard to the pneumatic tyre patents. 
There may not be many of these blocking patents in existence ; 
but where they do exist, they are a great nuisance. 

_Secondly, there is the point of patentees with a foreign domi- 
cile, who can patent inventions in England which are not 
patented abroad, and accordingly make Her Majesty’s lieges 
pay through the nose at home for things cheap enough else- 
where. Processes and products are alike subject to this impo- 
sition, which is obviously a restraint upon British trade. It is 
difficult to see how this particular grievance is to be remedied, 
consistently with the maintenance of a national patent system 
atall. Something might be done, perhaps, in the way of modify- 
ing the system of patenting “communications from abroad ;” 
but the question is a very difficult and delicate one, raising as it 
does all sorts of problems of reciprocal action on the part of 
foreigners. A patent system is a luxury which has to be paid 
for. When the patent is not commercially successful, as in 
ninetegn cases out of twenty, the patentee pays the expenses ; 





when the patent is a success, the public pay. Much might be 
said for the abolition of patent right in one country or every- 
where; but this is not a question of practical politics at the 
present time. 

‘‘A further question which the Chamber would gladly have 
seen in the terms of reference is that of providing for ‘ patents 
of addition,’ by which the life of a supplementary patent should 
be limited to that of the original grant. In the absence of such 
provision, it is possible for a patentee to secure a new lease of 
life for an old patent in this country, whilst both the original 
patent and the addition taken out abroad expire together, 
leaving the invention open there, whilst here it remains a con- 
tinuing monopoly.” Here we have in general language the 
aspect of an important order of patents. 

No example is given to show the enormous practical importance 
of the question raised by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
It does not appear, all the same, that this particular Committee 
will be able to deal with it. The communication to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade will have the effect of drawing atten- 
tion to the point; and this is as much as can be usefully done 
for the time being by those who have views respecting patent 
law reform. Another matter mentioned by the Chamber, but 
not referred to the Committee, is the liability to improper use of 
the provision of Section 18 of the Act, permitting the amend- 
ment of a specification ‘‘ in the case of one not defined by draw- 
ings.” This qualificationis obscure. It probably has reference 
chiefly to chemical specifications, in which an apparently inno- 
cent form of words might cover a fresh invention. Lastly, the 
Chamber is of opinion that the contemplated inquiry might 
with great advantage be extended to embrace all such im- 
portant differences between British patent law and that 
of foreign countries as are distinctly hurtful to British in- 
dustries and trade. So it might, doubtless, if there were no 
particular hurry for the report, and the life of every member of 
the Committee were warrantable for another ten years. The 
direction, in short, is too vague; and the implied criticism founded 
upon the suggestion accordingly falls to the ground. On the 
whole, the Manchester Chamber of Commerce has done well to 
send this frankly-expressed and pointed communication to the 
President of the Board of Trade. By so doing, it has justified 
itself as a working body. It is very desirable that criticism and 
suggestion in regard to departmental action in such matters 
should not be left entirely to the technical journals ; but public 
or semi-public bodies are slow and difficult to move, and some- 
body must do the chorus part. 


~~ Se 


THE EUROPEAN COAL MARKET AND AMERICAN IMPORTS. 








In a summary of the commerce and finance of the United States, 
recently published by the Washington Government, there ap- 


peared an article on “‘ The Present Coal Crisis in Europe,” which, 
as a careful study of the peculiar conditions prevailing in the coal 
markets of the Continent during the past twelve months, affords 
interesting reading to those concerned in the present and future 
of the coal trade of thiscountry. From an abstract of the article 
published in the “ Iron and Coal Trades Review ”’ for the 2oth ult., 
we have selected such points as bear most closely upon the state 
and prospects of our own coal market. 

The year 1899, it is remarked, in spite of a large increase in 
coal production all the world over, witnessed an enormous in- 
crease in coal prices, causing serious inconvenience and diff- 
culties to the entire industrial community, and particularly to the 
iron and allied trades, which depend upon coal, not only as a 
source of their motive power, but also as part of their raw material. 
This rise of price began in 1898, and was at that time ascribed 
to the diminished output of the British mines caused by the 
strike of the Welsh miners. But when, after the Welsh mines 
had resumed their output, the rise in price continued, it was seen 
that other factors were at work beside the temporary reduction— 
or rather, it should be said, the maintenance at the previous year’s 
tonnage—of the British output. Chief among these factors, some 
at least of which still subsist, was the extraordinary activity of 
European trade (the iron and machine building industries especi- 
ally) ; old works being extended, and new enterprises undertaken. 
The scarcity of coal was further aggravated by an extremely 
rigorous winter, coupled with serious lack of transport facilities 
in Russia; while the same difficulty in regard to transport was 
experienced to a lesser degree in France and Germany, and, we 
may add, in this country also. Then came the Boer war, with its 
consequent greater activity in the shipping trade, and enhanced 
demand for fuel for the arsenals, gun factories, and other estab- 
lishments engaged in the manufacture of war materials, steel 
rails, bridges, &c. Other factors contributing to the dearth of 
coal were labour troubles in the St. Etienne district of France, 
and the protracted strikes in Moravia, Silesia, and Bohemia. 

This dearth of coal, it is pointed out, is all the more remark- 
able in view of the fact that the world’s supply has never been 
increasing at so rapid a rate as during the decade now closing. 
Since the year 1890, the production of coal has increased almost 
30 per cent. In Great Britain, practically the only coal exporting 
country in Europe, the annual output has risen about 17 per cent. 
in the past ten years; about half of the increase being witnessed 
in 1899. In spite, however, of the heavier production, prices last 
year rose enormously—inferior coal being retailed in the poorer 
districts of London at as much as 2s. 4d. per cwt.; while in 
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Germany, 1899 prices showed increases of from 15 to 30 per cent. 
over those of the previous year. In Belgium, the difference between 
1898 and 1899 prices amounts to about 50 per cent.; and the 
same remark holds true in the case of France. In Russia, the 
increase in price has been even more marked than in other 
countries, owing to the provisions of the restrictive tariff, which 
enhance the cost of both domestic and imported coal. 

This universal shortage of coal has led to alterations in 
economic policy in some countries, and agitations in favour of 
such alterations elsewhere. The Russian Government decided 
to permit, temporarily, the free importation of coal, both for the 
use of railways and of some of the principal manufacturing cen- 
tres. In France, where the scarcity has been most marked in 
the Lyons district, the high railway tariff—established chiefly to 
enable the coal of the district to compete with English coal 
coming by way of the Mediterranean—had to be lowered in order 
to induce the importation of supplies from Great Britain. The 
effects of this measure, however, were (says the report from which 
we are quoting) quite unsatisfactory, since the British mines 
were unable to meet the new demand on the part of the French 
manufacturers. The straits to which our neighbours have been 
put is indicated by the fact that the Paris and Lyons Railway 
have placed an order for about 75,000 tons with an American 
Coal Company, notwithstanding the high rates of freight between 
Newport News and Marseilles, the place of delivery. 

Reference is next made to the fact that in this country the con- 
dition of the coal market has led to a serious agitation urging 
that the exportation of coal be prohibited, or at least taxed; the 
agitators pointing out that the exports of Great Britain have 
increased much more rapidly than the production. It is, the 
report continues, more than doubtful whether the agitation will 
have any practical results, as coal forms the chief heavy article 
of cargo that can serve as ballast for vessels freighted with lighter 
merchandise. Furthermore, coal forms one of the main articles 
of export to those European and South American countries 
from which England imports her foodstuffs and iron ore; and 
a prohibition of exports of coal, total or partial, would naturally 
result in increased cost of importing those foodstuffs and iron 
ore, due to the fact that higher freight rates would have to be 
charged by vessels which are now carrying coal from England to 
the respective countries. 

In Germany, general dissatisfaction exists among the manu- 
facturing classes on account of the high prices of coal, and the 
partial inability to procure coal at any cost. The Government 
have been urged to buy out the private coalowners—the Prussian 
Government already owns and works some of the Westphalian 
and Rhenish collieries—while many Chambers of Commerce 
have petitioned for the revision of the railway tariffs, especially 
those which encourage the exportation of coal. For, as the peti- 
tioners have pointed out, German coal is actually selling at lower 
prices in Austria and Italy than in Germany itself, notwithstand- 
ing the greater distance of the former from the mines. This 
state of things is due to the lower prices charged by the Coal 
Syndicate and to the differentiated railway rates, designed to 
encourage the export trade. This policy, defensible when the 
mining industry needed encouragement, is, it is urged, disastrous 
to German industries under the existing circumstances. 

The agitation has grown, and has resulted in the question being 
brought before the Reichstag, where the methods of the Coal 
Syndicate were severely attacked. The Government declined, 
however, to grant the request for an immediate revision of the 
railway tariffs, on the ground that such a revision, if brought at 
once into force, would bear hardly upon the shippers, who were 
bound under existing contracts to deliver coal at fixed prices. 
The Syndicate, for their part, declared that the deficiency of coal 
was caused mainly by the larger requirements of the iron and 
steel mills, which have, in fact, bought up for their own use mines 
of an annual output of over a million-and-a-half tons; and, 
further, that the increase in exports was largely due to the strike 
of miners in Austria—the dealers being able to get much better 
prices in that country than in their own. 

In Russia, as has been said, the Government were obliged to 
temporarily forego the import duty on coal. The import tariff 
had been avowedly imposed in order to protect the producers of 
coal in the Donetz Basin; the result being a shrinkage of output, 
and, consequently, a great rise in price, with serious detriment 
to Russian manufacturing interests. Moreover, it was argued 
that, Russia being an agricultural country, exporting wheat and 
other breadstuffs, she was losing heavily on those exports, because, 
since foreign vessels had to arrive in ballast instead of with coal, 
freights from Russian to other ports had risen very considerably, 
in some cases 100 per cent. A comparison of rates from Odessa 
to England with those from the Argentine ports to that country 
shows a difference of over a halfpenny per poud (36'r Ibs.) in 
favour of the latter ; the reason being that English imports and 
exports from and to Argentina are more evenly balanced than 
those from and to Russia. Asa matter of fact, the report states, 
the number of vessels entering Odessa in ballast during 1897 was 
54 per cent. of the total ships entered; whereas, in the case of 
Argentina, 70 per cent. arrived with cargo. It remains to be seen 
whether the suspension or relaxation of the import duties on coal 
will be temporary or permanent; but it is most likely to be only 
the former. 

Under the circumstances of the European coal markets as 
described, the American official report remarks, it is not sur- 
prising that the question of exports of American coal to Europe 











is being seriously discussed. Given the enormous distance of 
not less than 3000 miles between the ports of shipment and dis- 
charge, it is manifest that the cost of carriage becomes the main 
element in the price of coai shipped from the United States 
to European shores. The real question at issue is not merely 
that of comparative cost of production, but the combined cost 
of producing and shipping the coal to the foreign port. In 
this respect, Great Britain possesses a great advantage over 
the United States in that, whereas the weight and bulk of 
articles exported from the latter country are much larger than 
the weight and bulk of the imports thereto, exactly the 
opposite is true in the case of Great Britain. As it is, numerous 
vessels arrive in ballast at American ports; the addition of coal 
to the exports of the States would obviously but increase the 
number. Considerable exports of coal are, however, more likely 
to be made from the Southern ports, as such exports might form 
additional or complementary cargo for vessels engaged in the 
cotton trade. It is, moreover, probable that the South American 
market will be increasingly supplied by coal from the States, as 
in the trade between the northern and southern continents, the 
balance of trade, so far as weight and volume are concerned, is 
in favour of South America; and coal might therefore be used to 
supplement the cargoes of vessels bound for ports in the Southern 
Republics. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. F. W. Sevsy, of Witney, has been appointed Manager of 
the Lavenham (Suffolk) Gas-Works. 

On the occasion of his wedding, Mr. GEorGE H. Cryer, who 
has been for the last ten years engaged in the Engineer’s De- 
partment of the Rochdale Corporation Gas-Works, was pre- 
sented yesterday week with a handsome marble timepiece. Mr. 
T. Banbury Ball, acting on behalf of the employees, made the 
presentation; and the recipient briefly thanked Mr. Ball and 
the men for their good wishes, and for their useful gift. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. JAMES HANDLEY, J.P., of Runcorn, died last Thursday 
after a brief illness, aged 58. The deceased gentleman was 
connected with many trading concerns about the country; and, 
among other appointments, he was a Director of the Runcorn 
and Frodsham Gas Companies and of the Aldershot Gas and 
Water Company. 

The death is announced of Mr. JAMEs Broap, a Director of 
the Lewes Gas Company since its incorporation, who was 
elected Chairman in September, 1891,in succession to Alderman 
C. R. Kemp, and has held the position ever since. He was also 
a Director of the Lewes Water Company. Mr. Broad died 
yesterday week, aged 76. 

















Professor Lewes on “ Acetylene.”— Reference has already been 
made in the ‘‘ JouRNAL” to the work which Professor Lewes 
has for some time had in hand on the subject of ‘‘ Acetylene.’’ 
The book, as will be seen from an announcement which appears 
elsewhere, is now ready, and we have received a copy from the 
publishers, Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co., Limited, of 
Westminster. It is a goodly volume of nearly a thousand pages, 
with 228 illustrations ; and, pending the fuller notice which we 
purpose giving in an early number, we may say that it appears 
to fully justify its title as ‘‘A Handbook for the Student and 
Manufacturer.” The author has dealt with the matter with his 
customary thoroughness. At the end of the text (reference to 
which is assisted by side notes in red) is an appendix of useful 
data ; and there is a good index. The book is well printed and 
bound. 

The Wastefulness of Present Means of Illumination.—Writing 
on this subject in ‘‘ Cassier’s Magazine,” Dr. John Henderson 
remarks that when the great increase in efficiency of the steam- 
engine and dynamo of the present day, as compared with twenty 
years ago, is contrasted with that of our sources of artificial 
light, it must be acknowledged that very small advance has been 
made. He attributes this unsatisfactory state of things largely 
to the fact that the true nature of the phenomenon of light itself 
has been demonstrated by physical science only within very 
recent years; and a thorough knowledge of the nature of any 
phenomena to be reproduced must in all cases precede any 
satisfactory and efficient production of them. Dr. Henderson 
tells us that, under the best conditions obtaining at present, out 
of every 100 tons of coal delivered at gas-works or electric light 
stations, something like 98 tons are, as far as the production of 
light is concerned, absolutely wasted, and go to produce useless 
heat. When one considers the enormous quantity of coal used 
annually for the production of artificial illumination, the absolute 
waste of 98 per cent. of it seems to him little short of criminal. 
As to the solution of the problem, to his mind the prospects are 
at present far from being bright. He thinks some means must 
be found of exciting ether vibrations between the visible limits 
only, and of eliminating the slow radiant heat waves. He 
acknowledges that the problem has already been solved ona 
small scale by the firefly—the most delicate measurements 
having failed to detect any radiant heat in the light emitted by 
this little creature. 
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COMMUNICATED ARTICLE. 
THE QUESTION OF AN EXPORT DUTY ON COAL. 








By A CORRESPONDENT. 
Some two months or more ago, I was given space in which to 
shape a few arguments designed to show the inadvisability, from 


a commercial point of view, of imposing a duty upon the exports 
of coal from this country. Since then, the quantity sent abroad 
has continued to increase; and proposals to tax such exports, 
or even to entirely prohibit them, continue to be made by in- 
creasing numbers of more or less intelligent individuals—many 
of them speaking with the authority of reputation, others with the 
irresponsibility of hitherto unheard-of persons. A proposal for 
the prohibition of all coal exports “till the price within the 
United Kingdom has fallen to a figure which will make it possible 
for every British hearth, whether in mansion or cottage, to have 
a good fire in it next Christmas Day,” put forward by a Mr. 
George Griffiths in a contemporary, was quoted in the editorial 
columns of the *‘ JournaL” recently, with the comment that it 
would be interesting to hear it criticized by an expert or two. I 
am very far from laying any claim to be an expert in economics ; 
but perhaps I may be allowed to note some points that have 
occurred to me in considering this suggestion and one or two 
other pronouncements that have been recently made upon the 
same question of coal exports. 

Now the autocratic yet benevolent sounding proposal of Mr. 
George Griffiths can, I think, be made to appear in its true light 
pretty easily. Ifit be intended merely as a temporary measure 
by which Parliament should decree that the whole of a trade of 
‘a present annual value of £30,000,000 to £40,000,000 sterling, 
employing a vast amount of shipping and labour, and the stop- 
page of which would dislocate the business not only of this, but 
of every other country, should be arbitrarily suspended until, 
but not after, the time when the price of coal had fallen to some 
undetermined level of cheapness (how it adds attractiveness to 
clap-trap to bring in the cottager’s Christmas dinner !), then it 
can be dismissed as so absurdly unpracticable and unreasonable 
as.to stand condemned by its own exposition. If, on the other 
hand, it be put forward as a proposal for a permanent measure 
designed to keep the price of coal always upon the said un- 
determined level of cheapness, it may be pointed out that, while 
it might temporarily achieve the desired object, it would entirely 
fail of permanent effect. 

For, if the coalowners knew that all foreign markets were 
finally closed to them, they would, as surely as night follows 
day, reduce the output of coal correspondingly. At present, the 
object of the collieries is, put broadly, to supply home f/us foreign 
demands. Special circumstances have rendered the existing 
arrangements for output inadequate to meeting these demands, 
and the result is dear coal until equilibrium shall again be estab- 
lished. Supposing that, as is now suggested, the only market to 
be supplied were the home ; then the output arrangements would 
be certainly made upon the basis of the probable requirements 
of that market. Let there come then a sudden and unforeseen 
expansion of the iron and steel trades; the supply of coal would 
be found inadequate ; up would go the price to perhaps higher 
figures than the present; and where would the British cottager’s 
hearth fire on Christmas Day be then? If Mr. George Griffiths 
had known anything at all about the history of previous coal 
‘‘ famines,” he would have been aware that the shortage of coal 
in 1872-4 was due entirely to the sudden increase in home con- 
sumption, and that even if coal exports had never been known, the 
price of coal in 1873 would just as surely have reached the level 
at which in that year it stood, when “ Punch” depicted the 
millionaire inviting his friends to come and share his fireside. 

From considering such big-sounding, problem-off-hand-solving 
suggestions, it is a pleasure to turn to the arguments of a man 
of the informed and independent judgment and opinions of 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood. While it is often, as now, possible 
to disagree with Mr. Greenwood’s views, it is never possible to 
consider them without profit; and in these days when the 
public demands to be told, no matter how incorrectly, all about 
everything, how comparatively seldom it is that one meets with 
a journalist who only writes that which he himself thinks upon 
subjects which he understands! Mr. Greenwood first contends 
for the theory—so beloved of the man who is a “ Free Trader, 
but”’—that free trade is not to be considered a fixed policy but 
a ‘‘ variable expedient.” Certain articles of common consump- 
tion, he says, ‘‘ are excepted from the system, for revenue pur- 
poses; the choice of them for those purposes being determined, 
not by economic considerations alone, but by others—political, 
social, and moral.’”” Why, then, should not the export of coal 
be numbered among our free trade exceptions? Surely this 
is a fallacious argument. The revenue duties on the certain 
articles of common consumption referred to are not in any way 
an exception from our system of free trade ; for our customs and 
excise duties are only imposed upon those articles of common 
consumption—tea, cocoa, tobacco, wines, &c.—which cannot be 
produced in this country. There is, therefore, no “ protection” 
involved in their imposition. The great principle of free trade 
as regards imports is that the price of home-produced articles 
of consumption should not be enhanced by the “ protecting ” 
of home trade against foreign competition. The revenue duties 
quoted by Mr. Greenwood are no exception to this principle. 





We may therefore consider that the question of coal exports 
stands for judgment by itself, and cannot be prejudiced by 
imaginary infringements of our free trade system. 

It is, of course, obvious that an export duty on coal would 
not have a direct protective effect; for its first, though, as I 
have contended, not its permanent, effect would be to reduce 
the price in this country. But, as the “Spectator,” in a very 
able and cool-headed article on the subject, remarks, “ the 
ultimate effect would be a limitation of imports in whose pro- 
duction the exported coal was used, which is virtually a form 
of protection.” That is to say, ifan export duty were imposed 
upon coal, the cost of those goods requiring coal for their produc- 
tion which we at present import from the countries buying our 
coal would beincreased; and the result would be to enable home 
producers of similar goods to charge the consumer a higher 
price. That is indirect protection. 

In these days, however, when there has arisen a generation 
that knows not the real why and wherefore of free trade as 
a complete and defensible system—the generation of “ free 
traders, but,” as I have called them—it is necessary to do more 
than show that a proposal is protectionist in its tendencies ; 
one has to show in what way those tendencies would injure the 
nation’s prosperity. When it is the question of an export duty 
on coal that is to be debated, it is necessary to consider it on 
two different hypotheses ; for the advocates of such a duty funda- 
mentally differ as to its result. Mr. Greenwood throughout his 
article assumes the imposition of a duty sufficient to prevent 
the drain on our coal resources involved in the demands of 
foreign countries. On the other hand, Professor Hull, in his 
recent address to the Victoria Institute, argued in favour of 
a 5s. per ton duty, estimated to bring in £10,000,000 a year, 
‘which might go to the relief of our increasing taxation, or form 
a sinking fund with the same object in view.” Such an argu- 
ment, of course, excludes the possibility of the duty reducing or 
stopping the export; and, indeed, Professor Hull makes his 
position quite clear: ‘‘ Nor do I believe,” he says, " that such 
a duty would have an appreciable effect in diminishing the 
output from the mines.” My point is not as to which view is 
the correct one—though as against Professor Hull’s opinion one 
might put the fact that, according to a Foreign Office estimate 
communicated to the Cardiff Chamber of Commerce, American 
coal can now be delivered at Naples for $6°50 as against $7 for 
Cardiff coal—but rather that it is necessary to consider the 
effect upon the trade of this country on both hypotheses. 

To take the more probable and more popular view first, What 
would be the effect of prohibiting the exportation ofcoal? Here, 
again, two quite different possibilities must be considered. Mr. 
Greenwood, and most writers, assume that, by prohibiting the 
export of coal, we should thereby husband our stock. But is that 
so? Itis clearly arguable that the only result might be the 
possible saving of so much coal as is bought by foreign countries 
for the use of their navies; while the resulting influence on the 
prosperity of the bulk of the population of this country would be 
disastrous, whether any such saving were effected or no. I will 
try and make that clear. 

With the coal we export, we pay for goods we import; those 
goods comprising (1) food supplies, (2) raw material for manufac- 
ture, and (3) manufactured goods. The first we must import, or 
starve, or employ our coal miners to farm land which cannot 
produce corn as cheaply as we can buy it from abroad. The 
second we must import, or correspondingly reduce our business. 
The third we must import, or make the goods for ourselves— 
more dearly than we can now purchase them from other 
countries—using in their manufacture the coal which we now 
export to those other countries. Choose which alternative you 
like, is it obvious that prohibition of coal exports would benefit 
the nation? But more follows. Cease these exports and the 
shipping trade will no longer earn the freight thereon; and, as 
a result—vessels having to go in ballast where they now go with 
coal—higher freight will be charged on goods brought thence, 
the higher cost coming out of the consumers’ pockets. More- 
over, if the result of prohibiting the export of coal simply meant 
the use of more coal at home to make goods formerly imported, 
where would the economizing of our stockof coal comein? Yet 
that is Mr. Greenwood’s ground for recommending prohibition. 
The fact is that, if you cease exporting 50 million tons of coal, 
you must either use that coal yourself less profitably than you 
could sell it, or cease to raise it, and, thereby, throw out of 
employment 150,000 men and all those who earn their living by 
feeding and clothing them, at the same time reducing the 
national income by the value of that 50 million tons of coal. 

To turn now to the second alternative result of imposing an 
export duty of 5s. on every ton of coal, Professor Hull thinks 
the trade would not in consequence be reduced, but that the 
Exchequer would reap {10,000,000 a year from foreign sources ; 
the foreigner being absolutely the only one the worse for the 
transaction. But, granting Professor Hull’s very doubtful hypo- 
thesis as to the maintenance of the rate of export, is coal 
the only commodity in which we have dealings with the said 
foreigner? Dowe not buy with that coal his goods? And if 
the cost of living and of manufacture be increased to the 
foreigner by £10,000,000 per annum, shall we not get ten million 
pounds’ worth less of his goods for our 40 million tons of coal ? 
And how then shall we benefit ? 

It is absolutely impossible, I submit, to lessen or tax our 
export coal trade without correspondingly diminishing our own 
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prosperity. The whole question is, shall we deliberately deter- 
mine to be less prosperous now in order that our descendants 
a century or two hence shall not find the mines exhausted; and 
who can tell but what, by that time, water-transit may be so 
cheap that we can import coal from (say) China, at next to no 
higher cost than we can now mine it? We are told, on credible 
authority, that China possesses enough coal to supply the whole 
world at its present rate of consumption for 3000 years. That 
coal lies neac the surface; and labour in China is absurdly 
cheap. Need we fear to be prosperous now, for fear of what 
may happen a century hence ? 

Mr. Greenwood cries out for a Commission on the question of 
our coal supplies; and it will certainly be needed to remove 
public apprehensions if it be continuously asserted, as it is by 
Mr. Greenwood, that the present high prices are in some mea- 
sure due to the depletion of our coal resources, He says: 
‘‘ They who should know tell us that little of the better sorts 
will be left before long; and many a householder has become 
aware that there is such rubbish in the market now as was 
never seen till lately, which may be safely taken for a sign.” 
It may; but not for the sign Mr, Greenwood thinks. It is a 
sign that good coal is scarce in the market; not that it is scarce 
in the coalfelds. That is my answer when Mr. Greenwood 
asks what ‘‘ knowledgeable and trustworthy soul” will assure us 
that a diminished store of such coal as is most serviceable to a 
nation of seafarers and manufacturers has nothing to do with 
the present high price. I rely for my certainty on the point 
upon those ‘‘ knowledgeable and trustworthy ”’ souls, the Royal 
Commissioners who reported on our coal resources in 1871. It 
is obvious, however, that another Coal Commission is wanted, 
partly to soothe public nerves, and partly to supplement the 
information contained in the report of 1871. For, although one 
can, on the strength of that report, and of knowledge that can 
be gleaned from any coal mining expert, confidently declare that 
scarcity of good coal in the mines has nothing whatever to do 
with present prices, it would be well for the public to have more 
definite information as to how long (a) our cheap, and (b) our 
steam, coal will probably last. 

The second of these points brings me to that aspect of the coal 
resources question which is just now being widely canvassed, 
and with a few comments upon which I must end my lengthy 
contribution. That aspect, I mean, of the question which is 
presented by our coal stock considered as a munition of war. 
That is the consideration to which Mr. Greenwood gives pro- 
minence. Coal, he says truly, is, for England, with a scattered 
Empire and a vast Navy to maintain, as necessary for defence 
as shot and shell.’ Ought we then to sell to other countries who 
may, in the possible event, use it for the purpose of fighting us, 
that steam coal which we possess in greater abundance than 
any of our Continental neighbours, and which is so much more 
efficient for naval purposes than any other ? 

The only possible ground on which a decision to forbid such 
a sale could be based would be that our keeping our steam coal 
strictly to ourselves would give us a positive fighting advantage 
over possible enemies. It might, then, be a matter for reference 
to a Commission to determine whether Welsh coal has an abso- 
lutely higher speed-value than any other known coal. If not 
(and there is every reason to anticipate that the answer would be 
a negative one—Russia, for one, we believe, possesses first-class 
steam coal in Sakhalin), then those countries which at present 
buy Welsh coal for naval purposes, would obtain supplies from 
other sources cost what it might; and we should be the losers 
by thediverted trade. The question then, again, merely resolves 
itself into one of the duration of our coal stock, and takes the 
form of whether we should lose trade to-day for fear lest in a 
century or two of time, when conditions everywhere may have 
changed, we might not have sufficient coal in these islands to 
fuel the Navy. In considering this aspect of the question, too, 
it must not be forgotten that our Colonies—New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada particularly—have enormous unexhausted 
stocks of coal, always available for naval purposes. 

Mr. Greenwood urges that we are foolish to sell coal to possible 
foes; and thisis an argument at present resounding through the 
ha’penny Press. But Mr. Greenwood has himself supplied the 
answer to his own contention in an illustration intended to point 
the other way. ‘In the present high demand for arms and the 
general equipment of war, exportation to the foreigner of half 
the contents of our arsenals and dockyards would also [referring 
to the commercial aspect of coal exports] profit the nation in a 
certain way. . But the sale would be intolerably stupid.” 
Why, whatever are we doing day by day but selling battleships, 
torpedo boat destroyers, rifles, and every other form of munition 
of war to might-be enemies? Had Birmingham and Sheffield 
no share in the making of the weapons now in the hands of the 
Boxers? Let the sensation-mongers talk all they will about the 
alleged storing of Welsh coal by France and other countries—in 
the case of France, a tale toa large extent, I think, of “‘ cock and 
bull””—it is impossible to speak of stopping the export of coal 
from the political point of view unless we are prepared to deal 
with all munitions of war in the same way. And who but the 
maddest of ‘‘ Jingoes” would propose such a line of policy ? 

We shall hear repeated demands during the next few months 
for measures of restriction or prohibition; so the sooner the 
Government appoint a Commission of men of ability, knowledge, 
and sense to inquire into the subject, and to, as I feel sure they 
would, veto all such proposals, the better for the public nerves. 





NOTES. 


The Solution of Naphthalene in Coal Gas. 


One would scarcely expect to find mention of the suspension 
of naphthalene in coal gas in the middle of a description of the 
behaviour of perfumes in liquid air. Yet this appears in the 
course of some observations of H. Erdmann. He says that 
liquid oxygen and nitrogen appear to be miscible in all propor- 
tions. A separation into two layers does not occur when lique- 
fied air, as it evaporates slowly in a vacuum vessel, becomes 
continually richer in oxygen. Liquid air has little if any solvent 
action on ether, alcohol, and other organic solvents. Various 
perfumes are appreciably soluble in liquid air; and in spite of 
the low temperature of about — 190° C., the escaping gases are 
strongly scented. The vapour tension of high-boiling perfumes 
must be quite imperceptible at this extremely low temperature ; 
and their evaporation is accordingly regarded by Erdmann as 
due rather to solubility in the air than to vaporization. Hannay 
and Hogarth have shown that the vapour of solvents above the 
critical temperature dissolves non-volatile substances, or those 
volatile with difficulty, which are soluble in the liquid solvent. 
Thus, he remarks, naphthalene is retained by coal gas in quantity 
far surpassing that due simply to its vapour tension. In conse- 
quence of the solubility of perfumes in liquid air, it is concluded 
that they are also retained in an analogous condition in gaseous 
air. The difference here marked between vaporization and 
solution in a gaseous medium is noteworthy. 


The Effects of Unsteady Voltage in Electric Lighting Currents. 


In a Franklin Institute paper on Electrical Measuring Instru- 
ments, Mr. J. F. Stevens emphasizes both the difficulty and the 
necessity of the attainment of a high degree of accuracy. This 
exactitude is particularly important in the case of voltmeters, 
which should be correct within 1 per cent., since a variation of 
I per cent.in voltage means a corresponding variation in candle 
power for every incandescent lamp which may be in circuit. It 
is quite well known that the candle power of any incandescent 
lamp varies directly with the voltage; the variation being ap- 
proximately one candle power for every volt increase or decrease 
from the normal voltage of the system. Further than this, a 
variation of 1 per cent. from normal voltage on asystem carrying 
incandescent lamps, means a variation of about 16 per cent. in 
the life factor of the lamp, and about 3 per cent. in the watt con- 
sumption per candle power. Errors in the indications of am- 
meters do not produce such serious results; yet it is desirable 
that they should be accurate in order to obviate the danger of 
overload on circuit, translating device, or generator. In view of 
this declaration of the importance of steadiness of voltage in 
public electric lighting currents, it would be interesting to learn 
how many local authorities systematically test the circuits by 
standardized voltmeters, portable or otherwise. The importance 
to the gas consumer of accurate registration in the case of his 
gas-meter is evidently less than that of uniform voltage to the 
user of electric lights. 


The Illuminating Duty of Enclosed Arc Lamps. 


The latest photometric measurement of electric arc lamps 
has been reported upon by a Committee of the American 
National Electric Light Association. It is reproduced by the 
‘‘ Electrical Review.” The lamps tested were all of the enclosed 
arc variety, this being one of the best approved forms of arc 
light in general use at the present day. All the old ratings of 
the illuminating power of arc lights relate to the open, naked 
arc, which is obsolete. The tests now in question appear to 
have been well and fairly made under the supervision of the 
Committee, by an ingenious method devised by Professor C. P. 
Mathews, which neutralized the differences of power and colour 
existing between the arc lamp light and the Hefner unit of light 
used as the standard. The results are as follows, in watts per 
Hefner (0°875 English standard candle) : Continuous current. 
110 volts, (a) opalescent inner globe, no outer, 2°10 watts; ()) 
opalescent inner, clear glass outer, 2°66 watts; and opalescent 
inner and outer, 3:04 watts. Alternating current, 110 volts, (a) 
with clear outer globe, 2°62 watts; (b) with opalescent outer 
globe, 3:20 watts. A suitable shade was found to increase the 
mean spherical tendency of a lamp with a clear outer globe by 
50 per cent. The conclusion finally arrived at by the Com- 
mittee is that, with a suitable shade such as is recommended for 
invariable use with street lamps, the direct current enclosed arc 
lamp gives 39 per cent. more useful light than the alternating 
current enclosed arc, and at slightly greater economy. It will 
be observed, however, that with opalescent glasses these arc 
lamps do not yield a higher duty in light from the current taken 
than the ordinary run of incandescent electric lamps with which 
we are familiar. 


Dr. Joly on the Geological Age of the Earth. 


Dr. Joly, of Dublin, has joined the honourable band of those 
who have essayed to ascertain the geological age of the earth. 
This interesting problem has been attacked by a variety of 
scientific methods, yielding very various results. The enormous 
lapse of time presumably required to mould the earth’s surface 
into its existing state, on the hypothesis of uniformitarian geology, 
has been scouted by the followers of physical science, who have 
demanded, in the name of the doctrine of the conservation of 
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energy, that the geologists should hurry up their phenomena, 
Professor G. H. Darwin tried to oblige in this direction, by 
framing his hypothesis of magnified primeval tidal action; but 
the suggestion has been questioned. Now Dr. Joly has tackled 
the problem in a newway. Starting with the assumption which 
underlies all modern theories of cosmic action—that the denuda- 
tion by solution of the land surface, since the formation of a 
solid earth crust, has been on the whole a uniform process—it is 
further assumed that the cause of the saltness of the ocean is 
the sodium for the most part carried into it by rivers since the 
land surface first became exposed to the action of solvent denu- 
dation. The whole of the water on the earth’s surface must 
clearly have originally been pure condensed moisture. If, now, 
we can obtain a correct estimate of the amount of sodium at 
present contained in the waters of the ocean, and also of the 
amount annually supplied to the sea by rivers, we have the re- 
quisite data whereby the earth’s geological age may be computed. 
On the best available estimates, Dr. Joly finds that the mass 
of sodium contained in the ocean amounts to 15,627 X 10!” tons. 
In estimating the amount of sodium carried annually by rivers 
into the sea, Sir John Murray’s analyses of nineteen rivers are 
accepted, and a result of 24,106 tons of sodium per cubic mile of 
river water is arrived at. The same authority is followed for the 
annual river discharge into the ocean, amounting to 6524 cubic 
miles. These figures give the mass of sodium annually carried 
to the sea; and this, divided into the total mass of sodium con- 
tained in the ocean, gives a grand result of 94,800,000 years, 
representing the duration of geological denudation. Of course, 
such a determination is open to all sorts of corrections; but it 
is an interesting attempt to solve the problem of the age of the 
solid crust of the earth from what appears an altogether novel 
standpoint. 


The Noise of Working Machinery. 


A suggestive article recently appeared in the ‘‘ Engineer,” 
drawing attention to a generally overlooked consideration in 
regard to the noises produced by the working of machines. It 
was observed that, if it were possible to calibrate it, sound 
might be found a not very indifferent method of measuring 
power. Mechanics are so accustomed to regard sound as the 
natural accompaniment of mechanical motion, that the fact of 
its being a monitorial voice, ever telling of energy wasted, 
usually escapes attention. ‘‘The noise of running wheels, of 
moving water, the crackling of a belt, the hum of a dynamo, the 
rattle of a motor-car or a railway train, are as sure indications 
of energy resolved into a useless form, as the crash of broken 
crockery and the lamentations of a careless servant.’’ The 
truth of this observation only needs to be stated to be admitted. 
Indeed, it might be said with much justice that the path of 
mechanical improvement, as of material civilization, lies along 
the way of silence. All barbaric doings are noisy; and the 
attainment of a quiet manner of working is a hall-mark of 
efficiency. The human ear is of little value as a measuring in- 
strument; but as a detector, even in mechanical matters, its 
value is scarcely appreciated sufficiently. Yet knowledge of the 
meaning and gravity of the indications afforded by both ordinary 
and extraordinary noises in mechanical working is of the first 
importance to an engineer. There is nothing in the nature of 
motion to necessitate an accompanying noise ; but movement is 
generally noisy. The nuisance of knocking in stationary steam 
or gas engines is the commonest illustration of this. As the 
‘* Engineer” remarks upon this kind of noise, a play of a brass 
on a crank-pin, so small that the expansion of the pin caused 
by a slight elevation of temperature is sufficient to give rise to 
seizing, will produce quite an alarming knock when running at 
a high speed. In these circumstances, it becomes a choice of 
evils between the tolerance of a knock and working with an easy 
bearing. The gas engineer has learnt the significance of hissing 
gas-burners, once tolerated as unavoidable. The silent bicycle 
has, perhaps, been the greatest teacher of the connection be- 
tween mechanical efficiency and the absence of noise. The con- 
clusion of the ‘‘ Engineer”’ is that noise, like heat, is a form of 
energy; and we can almost as readily waste power in producing 
one as the other. 


_ — 
- —_— 


North of Ireland Association of Gas Managers.—The annual 
meeting of this Association will be held at the Town Hall, Sligo, 
next Tuesday, under the presidency of Mr. C. B. Tully. We 
learn from the programme issued by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
J. Whimster, of Armagh) that the business will consist mainly of 
the delivery of the President’s Address and the consideration of 
the motion to be proposed by Mr. S. B. Langlands, of Coleraine, 
and seconded by Mr. F. Eustace, of Tullamore, in accordance 
with the notice given at the meeting last year, to change the 
name of the Association to some such one as “ The Associatiou 
of Gas Managers for Ireland.” No papers are down for reading 
and discussion. Technical matters, however, will not be absent; 
for the members will be afforded an opportunity of inspecting 
at work Professor Lewes’s methane hydrogen water-gas plant, 
apparatus for enriching gas with benzol or other light hydro- 
carbons, and Messrs. Biggs, Wall, and Co.’s “ Rapid ” charging 
machine, which will be fully described by the President. The 
proceedings will be opened at the early hour of nine; and the 
afternoon will be left free for a drive round Lough Gill, with 
dinner at Dromahair. 








NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


The Annual Meeting in Edinburgh. 


Last week (pp. 280-82) we reported the general business trans- 
acted at this meeting, held the previous Thursday in Edinburgh, 
To-day, we give the paper read by Mr. W. R. Herring, also 
that of Mr. Lighbody. 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND WORKING OF INCLINED RETORTS 
By W. R. HERRING, of Edinburgh. 


The construction and working of inclined retorts is a subject 
which has been prominently before gas engineers for fully ten 
years. I cannot therefore claim to have anything novel to lay 
before the members of this Association; but at the request of 
the Council, I have undertaken to contribute a paper upon the 
subject, seeing that it has not hitherto formed a part of the 
transactions of the Association. 

The method of constructing an inclined-retort bench is of 
necessity closely allied to the working of the same; and I 
therefore propose, in the first instance, to deal with some of the 
principles underlying the application of the natural law of 
gravity to the charging of coal-gas retorts. 

It is a well-known law that all solid bodies in either an 
irregular, lumpy, granular, or powdery state have the properties 
of lying at an angle with the horizontal line when tipped or 
piled into a heap, and will continue to so lie indefinitely without 
further alteration of angle, this property being known as the 
‘“‘angle of repose” of the particular substance in question; the 
angle of repose depending primarily upon the physical charac- 
teristics of the substances dealt with. 

There are, however, important points which, in a practical 
way, affect this, as it is possible for substances of varying 
characteristics to be thrown into a heap, the surfaces of which 
will assume an angle different from the angle of repose in 
either a greater or lesser degree, but which, in time, when in a 
greater degree, will assume the natural angle peculiar to the 
physical characteristics of the substances dealt with; this 
apparent change from the natural angle of repose being brought 
about either by the material being tipped or piled gently, in- 
ducing it to assume an angle steeper than the natural angle of 
repose, or by the material being violently tipped, giving it an 
impetus which induces it to assume an angle lesser than the 
natural angle of repose. 

These conditions affecting the angle at which any substance 
will lie under different treatment of tipping or discharge have a 
very important bearing upon the working of inclined retorts, as 
in this system the force of gravity and the natural angle of re- 
pose of the coal are the two factors which we endeavour to 
employ to supplant the heavy physical exertion accompanying 
the ordinary process of carbonization in horizontal retorts. 

The first factor to be determined, therefore, is the angle at 
which the retorts are to be placed in the settings. In deter- 
mining this, we must take into account the differing classes of 
coal that have to be dealt with, and their physical properties ; 
bearing in mind that the proportion of the various classes may 
vary from hour to hour during the day. The physical charac- 
teristics of different coal when under the process of carboniza- 
tion must also be carefully noted. Some coals have the property 
of assuming almost a liquid mass during the process of car- 
bonization. Such a coal is about the worst one could have to 
deal with in the inclined-retort system, for the simple reason 
that anything assuming in the slightest degree a liquid or plastic 
state will of necessity have a tendency to flow down the slope 
of the retort and bring about what is commonly defined as 
‘‘creeping.” There are fortunately very few classes which 
assume this character when under the process of carbonizing ; 
and even those that do can be easily checked in this tendency 
by an admixture of about 25 to 30 per cent. of a coal which does 
not possess this plastic property when under heat. 

Some confusion has arisen in the discussion upon the question 
of the movement of the charge within the retort, which is some- 
what involved in the preceding remarks with regard to coal of 
a plastic property. It is alleged that, although the charge is 
perfectly level in the first instance, upon opening the retort 
some while after carbonization has proceeded, it has been found 
that the charge has slipped down the retort and banked at the 
lower end—and this when it has not been a caking coal—and 
moreover the same coal will frequently charge perfectly uni- 
formly and remain so, but that occasionally it slips forward 
with undesirable consequences. 

It appears to me that this arises from an acceleration in the 
speed of charging. In other words, that the charge, although 
in the first instance level, has been run into the retort at such 
a rate that the same is to a certain extent under pressure; and 
in consequence of the slight vibration brought about by the 
evolutions of the gas from the coal, the charge slips forward. 
The great variations in the disposition of coal when charged 
into sloping retorts may be better illustrated by considering two 
extreme cases. For instance, ‘‘nut” or “chirl’’ coal is the 
most lively that one could have to deal with in connection with 
an inclined retort. On the other hand, the Durham or fine 
Newcastle coal, which is practically all dust, is the slowest coal, 
particularly if the latter is a little damp. Between these 
extremes there are numerous varieties; and it is not practical 
to put up an installation which can provide for many differing 
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A NEEDFUL NOTICE 


TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


We hereby intimate to Chairmen and Members of Gas Committees, Engineers 
and Managers of Gas-Works, that we have PURCHASED THE BUSINESS AND PATENTS 
OF THE AUTOMATIC GOAL-GAS RETORT COMPANY, LIMITED, Westminster, London, and 
are now the Sole Owners of the Patents of the pre-eminently successful system of 
Self-Acting Conveyors and Elevators in combination with the Storage Hoppers, the 
Measuring Chambers, and the Charging-Shoots, forming together the much admired 
and happily-designated “ powder-pouch”’ method of charging Inclined Retorts, now 
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classes of coal, or many different characteristics of the same 
coal, simply by adjusting the angle of the retort. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, in determining such a 
construction, the prime factor is to be sure that the angle is no 
greater than that at which any possible class of material that is 
likely to be used will lie during the process of carbonization ; 
and while this angle can be determined approximately by experi- 
menting with cold retorts, it must be borne in mind that the 
tendency in a hot retort is to accelerate or assist the coal in its 
travel down the retort during the charging operations. 

Experience has proved that an angle of 32° is the most suit- 
able for all descriptions of common or splint coal. I find, how- 
ever, that this angle is too steep for the shales and cannels 
when worked alone; but when mixed in proportions to produce 
a 25-candle gas—namely, about one-third of cannel to two- 
thirds of first-class splint coal—the angle of 32° is equally 
suitable. 

Several attempts have been made to increase the angle of the 
retort to such an extent as to facilitate the discharge of the 
coke; but as the angle of repose of coke is much greater than 
the angle of repose of the coal, it is impossible to reconcile the 
two conditions. It is absolutely necessary that the angle of the 
retort should be such as to permit of the coal lying evenly on the 
bed of the same without moving. Such an angle, in the majority 
of cases, is insufficient to induce the coke to run without some 
exterior force being applied. At the outset, however, the mere 
pricking of the charge with a poker from the lower mouthpiece 
is usually sufficient to induce the coke to run from the retort, 
particularly if the cross section of the retort has been such as to 
permit of the free expansion of coke without wedging in the 
crown of the same. In other cases, the man attending to the 
charging appliances, by means of a T-headed rake, gives the 
charge a push from the upper mouthpiece, which generally 
results in the free discharge of the retort. 

Personally, I have never given in to the claim that the’system 
is automatic or self-discharging; but I do maintain that the 
slight labour involved in using the pricking rods or tickling bars, 
particularly with the men working at the back of a screen, as at 
Huddersfield, considerably lessens the physical labour and 
exertion on the part of the attendants—the coke hitting against 
the screen and falling beneath into the waggons, where it is 
quenched and removed from the retort-house by any of the 
well-known mechanical means. It would undoubtedly be an 
advantage if the labour involved in the discharging of the retort 
could be entirely done away with; and in order to attempt this, 
the author has designed an appliance which is intended to give 
the coke a start from the upper mouthpiece by means of a 
plunger projecting into the retort and travelling 6 or 8 feet down 
the same—the motion being such as to give the coke a swinging 
start, as once set in motion the coke will clear itself from the 
retort quite easily. 

Having determined the angle at which the retorts are to be 
constructed, the next most important point is the charging appli- 
ances, which conduct the coal from the overhead storage 
hoppers to the charging mouth of the sloping retort. 

It will be readily appreciated that the speed or the rate of 
travel of the coal at the point of issue into the retort mouth 
must have a considerable influence upon the charge laid within 
the retort. The speed should be no more than sufficient to 
allow the coal to gently flow down the retort, coming in contact 
with the stop at the bottom, and building itself up to a depth in 
proportion to the height of the stop, and continuing this depth 
throughout the length of the retort. Given such a condition, 
the height of the stop regulates the thickness of the charge in 
the retort. Any unnecessary impetus given to the coal causes 
it to bank in the lower end of the retort, and results in an im- 
perfect charge throughout its length. On the other hand, a 
slow feed may result in the coal trickling down the retort and 
having insufficient force to layer itself to the proper thickness, 
with the consequence that the retort is undercharged and the coal 
chokes at the upper mouthpiece. Here, again, it will be seen 
that it is by no means a simple matter to always depend upon 
the ideal being accomplished, in consequence of the greatly 
ae conditions of the material to be dealt with from hour 

o hour. 

The impetus attained by the coal at its point of issue into the 
retort is derived from its fall from the overhead measuring 
chamber, or whatever other appliance may be used for gauging 
the charge for each individual retort. The system of setting 
retorts in three or more tiers each varying in level, of necessity 
gives a Varying drop for the coal, and, if unchecked, a resulting 
accelerated rate of travel at the point of issue into the retort. 
The charging appliances therefore play a very important part 
in the successful working of the system; and various devices 
have been introduced to overcome the difficulties consequent 
upon the varying conditions which prevail. 

_At the outset, one might almost despair of ever reconciling these 
diverse conditions; and, in practice, it is not possible to arrive 
at that state of efficiency which too many of us anticipatein the 
introduction of any new methods to supplant existing processes. 
The defects and drawbacks of older methods are lost sight of 
or forgotten; but the slightest defect in the new process is en- 
Jarged and magnified in consequence of it being a human failing 
in the higher species to anticipate and strive for perfection until 
we are convinced by hard facts of the impossibility of attaining 
it. From a practical point of view, however, something very 





near perfection has been attained when due regard has been 
given to all the conditions necessary for the successful working 
of the system. 

As is well known, the innovation was first introduced at the 
works of the Brentford Gas Company in 1889, In 1891 and 
1893, the author constructed installations at the Huddersfield 
Gas-Works equal to carbonizing 400 tons of coal per day. 
Since this plant was put to work in 1894, the whole of the coal 
gas manufactured in Huddersfield has been produced from in- 
clined retorts, Prior to the introduction of the newer system, 
the wages for carbonizing cost 3s. 4*19d. per ton manipulated ; 
whereas during 1899 exactly similar costs were only 1s. gd. per 
ton, this system working on retorts 15 feet long. 

The Brentford Gas Company’s works, as far as the author 
knows, are the only other works of any considerable size where 
the whole of the gas has been produced from inclined retorts 
for some years past ; and upon reference to * Field’s Analysis,”’ I 
find that, prior to the introduction of inclined retorts, the 
Brentford carbonizing wages were 3s. 5°35d. per ton of coal, 
whereas for the last completed financial year they were rs. 11°8d. 
Thus, in the case of Huddersfield, showing a saving of rs. 719d. 
per ton ofcoal, and Brentford 1s. 5°55d. per ton of coal. These 
figures are sufficient to satisfy any commercial man that the 
system possesses advantages which have not hitherto been 
accomplished by any other improvements in carbonizing plant, 
and are sufficient to warrant the most serious attention being 
given to the system by any gas engineer contemplating an exten- 
sion of his carbonizing plant. 

At the present time, there are about forty or more installa- 
tions working in various parts of England. Many in the first 
instance cannot be said to have been an unqualified success ; 
but by far the greater number of them were deficient in conse- 
quence of the inefficient heating of the sloping setting of retorts. 
The altered conditions and difficulties of heating a retort 
setting placed at an angle of about 32° not being sufficiently appre- 
ciated in the first instance, rendered many of the settings defi- 
cient in heat at the lower fronts, where, owing to the tendency of 
the coal under certain conditions to bank, the greatest heat is 
required. 

The form of the cross section of the retort has a very impor- 
tant influence upon the easy discharge of the coke after the 
process of carbonization is completed. The usual form of retort 
adopted for the newer system has been the Q, with the radius 
line of the crown springing from a point 2 or 3 inches above the 
floor of the retort, as shown on diagram No, 1. Diagram No. 2 
shows the cross section applied by the author to the second 





Fic. 1.—SECTION OF ORDINARY Fic. 2.—IMPROVED SECTION 
Q REToORT. OF INCLINED RETORTS. 


installation at Huddersfield ; but owing to an error on the part of 
the makers, this was not strictly carried out. The same diagram 
also illustrates the cross section of the installations which have 
been put upin Edinburgh, and which are to be put up at Granton. 
It will be seen on reference to diagram No. 1, that the breadth of 
the retort is gradually reducing from a line about 2 inches above 
the base. The thickness of the charge in the retort is approxi- 
mately 6 inches; and, as a consequence, if the coal has the 
slightest tendency to expand or “cake” during the process of 
carbonizing, the coke becomes jammed in the retort, and requires 
considerable labour to induce it to run down the slope. 

On reference to diagram No. 2, it will be seen that the sides of 
the retorts are opening outwards to a point 7 inches above the 
base. Any expansion in the coal therefore rises into a larger 
space than formerly occupied, and absolutely avoids the jamming 
of the coke, not only permitting of the easy discharge, but saving 
the wear and tear of the retort to an extent greater than might 
at first sight appear, as the bursting pressure of the expanding 
charge in the retort must go along way towards pulling a setting 
to pieces, when we remember that this pressure is applied from 
four to six times every 24 hours. Care must be taken in the 
making of the cast-iron mouthpieces that the section is continued 
throughout, otherwise the advantages are neutralized by the 
jamming of the charge in the mouthpiece. 

While on this subject of the discharge of the coke, I might 
with advantage point out the necessity of the careful jointing of 
the retorts in the settings; the slightest imperfection in the 
joints having considerable influence upon the uniformity of the 
charge, and also the discharging of the retort. 

Another small point, but of equal importance, is the means 
used to support the stop in the mouthpiece. In many cases, an 
ordinary square bolt-head is inserted through the base of the 
iron mouthpiece, against which the raking bracket at the back 
of the stop is made to rest. Whatever tendency the coke may 
have to run down the retort is completely stopped by this pro- 
jection, about ? inch high. A slight pocket should be cast in 
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the mouthpiece for the iron bar to rest therein, as shown upon 
the general drawing. 

All the general principles underlying the construction of a 
horizontal retort-bench, furnace, and settings are applicable to 
the construction of an inclined retort installation. The brick- 
work of the bench should be built entirely on the horizontal 
line, the top of the division-walls being stepped back—about 
half brick steps being sufficient to bring about the angle for the 
construction of a sloping arch. These should be coped with 
fire-clay blocks, the bottoms serrated to fit in the horizontal 
steps left in the upper parts of the side walls, and the tops sloped 
to the required angle (about 32°), and also sloped on either side 
to form a skewback for the arch. It makes a stronger construc- 
tion to build the front portion of the arch on the horizontal line 
for a length of about 2 or 3 feet inwards, and then to form the 
sloping arch, keying the same into it—the radius of the front 
portion being somewhat less than the radius of the sloping por- 
tion, in order to get them to key and form a satisfactory line. 
The arch of the setting is best formed of special bricks 9 inches 
square, moulded to the radius to suit the particular form of arch 
adopted. The construction of the furnaces and the regenerative 
chambers should be entirely upon the horizontal line, as also the 
brickwork in the setting between the retorts; the beds for the 
retorts being formed by inserting splay bricks where necessary. 

The old system of constructing retort-settings with specially 
formed fire-clay blocks is, I think, well worthy of being again re- 
vived, particularly with regard to the settings of inclined retorts, 
The difficulty of getting the bricks in the vertical division-walls of 
the setting cut to the slope of the retort entails a large amount 
of labour, and but imperfect work at the finish. 

In connection with the settings which I have recently con- 
structed, and also for the new works at Granton, I have arranged 
for their being entirely built with specially formed fire-clay blocks 
and shields; the one setting that has been constructed with 
these has proved to be eminently satisfactory and most easily 
constructed—in fact, it almost ceases to be anything more than a 
handy man’s work to construct the setting. The original models 
for these blocks, however, must be made from an actual setting 
of retorts—that is to say, the retorts must be placed in position 
and proper models made in (say) plaster of Paris, and these duly 
fitted and registered. I have found that twelve different pat- 
terns are sufficient in one setting, and that 700 different pieces 
are sufficient to complete the setting. Where a greater degree 
of heat is encountered in the vicinity of the gas-ports, these 
blocks can be of a material to withstand the greater heat. 

To facilitate the equal heating of a setting of inclined retorts, 
it has been found advantageous to divide the setting into practi- 
cally four quarters ; the central division-wall completely dividing 
the upper from the lower half, as is usual in horizontal settings, 
and each half being likewise divided from front to back and 
under the control of its dampers on either side, there being 
therefore four waste-heat outlets from the one setting. The 
circuit of the heat around the retorts can be varied; but it is 
better to finally draw the heat from the setting in the case of 
the lower half to the front walls, and in the case of the upper 
half to the middle division-wall—that is to say, downwards. This 
tends to produce a more equal pressure throughout the setting. 
It, however, applies more particularly to the lower half. Pro- 
vision should be made for considerably increasing the heat in 
the lower portion of the front half of the setting by means of a 
couple of spare ports from the producer, each covered with a 
damper; the damper covering both the gas-port and the 
secondary air-port. The object of this is, in the event of getting 
a series of bad charges (from accidental causes which do arise 
from time to time; the coal lying in the lower end of the retorts), 
to draw these dampers to whatever extent may be necessary, 
and give an extra supply of heat to work off the extra thickness 
of coal which has accidentally accumulated. 

The producer charging door should be so arranged as_to 
permit of the coke being discharged from the retort direct into 
the producer by means of a portable shoot. Without this pro- 
vision, the labour of charging the producers is unnecessarily 
excessive; and I know of one case where it formed the most 
expensive part, and cost more than the drawing and charging of 
the retorts. 

The general arrangement of the retort-bench is best when it 
starts from the yard level. The old idea of sinking the fur- 
nace basements into cellars below ground, rendered light and 
ventilation and comfortable working an impossibility. It is far 
better to start from the yard level, building the stage as high as 
may be necessary above it, but providing an abundance of air- 
openings in the side walls beneath the stage level for the pur- 
poses of light, ventilation, and easy supervision. 

We all know the importance of securely bracing a retort-bench 
to prevent the expansion and contraction destroying the struc- 
ture in a short period of time. The necessity of efficiently 
bracing is doubly important in the construction of an inclined 
retort bench. In the first place, it is of necessity a larger struc- 
ture; in the second place, there is the tendency for the structure 
to move downwards as a result of expansion, and never recede 
to its former position. 

From a glance at the diagram, it will be seen that the steel 
structure seems part and parcel of the building itself. As a 
matter of fact, the brickwork of the bench, although supported 
and restricted by the structural ironwork, is entirely independent 
of it, and could be completely pulled down and renewed at any 





time without disturbing the ironwork. The buckstays, hydraulic 
mains, foul mains, and all other parts remaining exactly as 
shown during such an operation—the ascension-pipes and mouth- 
piece only being removed—the advantage of such a construc- 
tion is apparent on the face of it. In fact, there is no reason 
why the structural ironwork of the retort-bench should not also 
be utilized for the supporting of the roofs over the installation. 
The diagram attached to the larger plan (fig. 3) shows a method 
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Fic. 3.—PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION OF ROOFS SUPPORTED UPON 
STRUCTURAL I[RONWORK FOR INCLINED RETORT BENCH. 
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of doing this. Instead of covering with a circular girder roof as 
shown, the same might be accomplished by covering with short 
span roofs as indicated. This would not only considerably 
reduce the height of the side walls of the building, but would 
appear to make a very much cheaper construction, and is worthy 
of being closely looked into. The arrangement fig. 4 shows the 
one about to be erected at Edinburgh at the new works. 

The coal is received in railway waggons on sidings running at 
the general yard level. A pit is formed beneath a double line of 
rails on the transverse centre line of the retort-house, in which 
is placed the coal breaking and elevating appliances. The 
waggon is discharged by means of a hydraulic lift placed between 
therails. This, ascending, catches the hind axle, lifting one end 
of the waggon as a consequence, and emptying its contents upon 
a traversing plate or picking belt. The speed at which this is 
made to travel depends upon the class of coal received at the 
moment, thus regulating the feed to the coal-breaker, where 
the coal is broken to a uniform size, falling immediately from the 
breaker into the boot of the elevator. The elevator transports 
the coal from the base of the pit to the highest point in the 
retort-house, at which point it discharges on to a pair of con- 
veyors, each of which feeds one of two lines of conveyors at will, 
running longitudinally with the building. Immediately beneath 
these longitudinal conveyors, there is a continuous trough or 
hopper formed, sufficient in capacity to carry about 14 hours’ 
stock of coal. Immediately below the storage hopper, measur- 
ing chambers are fixed to gauge the weight of the charge for 
each individual retort. This chamber is actuated on the old 
powder-flask principle, by means of a sliding door at the top and 
at the bottom actuated by one lever, so that when the upper 
door is open the bottom door is shut. In order to prevent the 
bye-passing of the coal when the levers are at half stroke, a 
counterbalance flap is introduced at the bottom of the measuring 
chamber, which cannot fall and open the bottom port until the 
bottom slide is fully drawn, and consequently the top slide fully 
closed. With this arrangement, it is possible to regulate the 
weight of the charge over a lengthened period of time without 
its varying more than a few pounds every time the chamber is 
discharged. The coal is conducted to the upper mouthpieces 
by means of a traversing shoot (one shoot being provided for 
each tier of mouthpiece), within which provision is made for 
baffling the fall of the coal so as to permit of a steady flow into 
the retort. The settings at present constructed at New Street 
are working four charges of 7 cwt. each charge, and, as before 
— are constructed with fire-clay blocks and Glenboig 
retorts. 

I find that when carbonizing shale and cannels alone we have 
some difficulty in maintaining the full heat necessary for any 
lengthened period of time. This is perhaps accounted for by 
the depreciation in the quality of coke going to the producers, 
and also by the greater heat required in obtaining the gas from 
the cannels and shales. When mixed, however, in the pro- 
portions of 33 per cent. of cannel to 67 per cent. of splint coal, 
there is no difficulty whatever in maintaining a sufficient heat 
throughout the setting. 

The coke in being drawn from the retorts comes in contact 
with a traversing screen at the back of which the men work ; 
one screen covering a whole setting of retorts, with three vertical 
slots in it sufficient to enable the pricking rods to pass through. 
The men by this means are completely protected from the heat 
necessarily arising from the fronts of the settings, and the dis- 
charging coke. The screen directs the coke, through openings 
on the stage floor, into waggons suspended on an overhead single 
line. By means of the water-quenching arrangements shown, 
the men on the stage floor can open the valve and allow the 
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coke to be quenched in the waggon without going to the ground 
floor; the steam arising passing up the fronts of the settings 
clear of the operators. These waggons are drawn from the 
retort-house by means of a continuous wire-rope; and it is 
intended that they should pass up an inclined plane to the over- 
head arrangements which are to be put down for the stacking 
of the coke in the yard, or the discharge of the same over 
screens into railway waggons, : 

The greater part of the condensing appliances are contained 
within the retort-house; the lines of pipes being nestled within 
the triangular space above the haunches of the main girders 
of the roof. It should be noted that the gas-main passing from 
the foul main at the back of the hydraulic mains has a gentle 
rise, and continues to rise throughout the seven lengths of 
20-inch piping running the full length of the retort-bench. This 
same system is carried out at Huddersfield, and was found to 
ew considerable advantage from an absorption of some of the 
ighter hydrocarbons by the gas—the lighter oils depositing 
from the gas as they cool flowing in the reverse direction to the 
stream of gas, the hot gases taking up some of the lighter 
vapours—not only producing a somewhat higher illuminating 
power, but tending greatly to bring about uniformity in the 
quality produced from hour to hour. From this point, the gas 
passes through the exhausters, and finally through water-tube 
condensers and through the other general routine, which my 
present paper will not permit of my dealing with. 

I may perhaps mention, however, that it is my intention to 
construct within the inclined retort bench at present working at 
New Street—when the same requires re-setting—a setting of 
retorts similar to that shown on diagram No.5. The size of 
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Fic. 5.—DIAGRAM SHOWING PROPOSED SETTING OF TWELVE 
22 IN. BY 12 IN. RETORTS, TO BE CONSTRUCTED WITHIN AN 
EXISTING SETTING OF NINE 22 IN. BY I5 IN. RETORTsS. 


the archway is, of course, the same as is at present occupied 
by nine retorts ; but it is my intention to try the form of retort 
shown, and put in a setting of twelves. Whether this will be a 
success or not, it would be premature to predict. From a prac- 
tical point of view, however, there does not appear to be any 
reason why it should not bs a smccess so far as construction 
and wear and tearareconcerned. My only fear is that the heat- 
ing of a setting working such heavy charges at the rate of six 
charges per retort per day—in all 25 tons per setting—may be 
somewhat difficult to maintain. 


Discussion, 


The PreEsIDENT said they would all agree with him that Mr. 
Herring had given them an intellectualtreat. He had gone over 
a field that was new tothem. For many years he himself had 
been making inquiries regarding installations of inclined retort- 
settings; but there was always something wanting in the in- 
formation he obtained. They had now before them a complete 
treatise on the construction and working of inclined retorts. 
Mr. Herring was the first to introduce inclined retorts in Scot- 
land, by way of experiment; and he was so confident of the 
results that he was now putting up one of the largest installa- 
tions in the world. He was sure, from the drawings that were 
before them, that it would be one of the finest. Mr. Herring, 
he had no doubt, would be very pleased to answer any ques- 
tion in regard to the different points he had dealt with. 

Mr. H. Poo.Ley (Dunfermline) said that, in the month of March, 
he reported to his Commissioners on the subject of sloping retorts, 
along with others; and his opinion in regard to such retorts 
was that the capital cost of them was very high. He should like 
to ask Mr. Herring to give them some approximation of the 
capital cost per mouthpiece, and also to ask him whether he 
was right in saying that it came to about {120 0r £130. This 
figure was at least 60 per cent. more than the cost of regenera- 
tive settings. Then he found that for a works of the size of 
those at Dunfermline, where the difference in the manufacture 





in the summer time was so great—their minimum being 70,000 


cubic feet, and their maximum over 500,000 cubic feet—there 
really was nothing in sloping retorts as against retorts set on the 
regenerative principle. 

Mr. A. MacPuerson (Kirkcaldy) said that, like Mr. Pooley, 
he certainly thought the cost per mouthpiece was one that they 
ought to consider. At the same time, the saving to be effected 
by the working of inclined retorts must be placed against any 
extra expenditure of capital; and it was quite possible Mr. 
Herring might be able to show that the original expenditure of 
capital would be more than recouped in the saving effected. 
The thing which struck him more was the angle of repose. Mr. 
Herring owned that shales and cannel required a different slope 
from splint coal. 

Mr. HERRING: When by themselves. 

Mr. MacPuErRsON (continuing) said that he was going to ask 
whether it was necessary to put up a bench suitable for car- 
bonizing shales and cannel, and separate retorts for carbonizing 
splints and nuts, because they all knew that if they mixed shales 
of a certain class (and cannel coals) with nuts and splint, they 
destroyed the coke. In fact, he did not think it would be at all 
fit to be used in a producer; and consequently they would 
destroy the value of the coke, both as an article of sale and asa 
fuel. He certainly agreed with the President in saying that 
they had had a most masterly communication upon the con- 
struction and working of sloping retorts—a subject that was 
entirely new tothem. Like Mr. Pooley, however, he very much 
doubted whether the system would be suitable for a moderate- 
sized works yet; and possibly for a long time to come they 
would have to be content with their regenerative settings. Mr. 
Herring said he mixed coal in the proportion of 33 per cent. of 
cannel to 66 per cent. of splint. He supposed Mr. Herring 
meant by that a cannel having a good coke. 

Mr. A. Witson (Dawsholm) said he thought it was their duty 
to give Mr. Herring their thanks for the splendid paper he had 
put before them. It was one of the best they had had fora 
considerable time. Mr. Herring had gone into the matter most 
thoroughly, and had made the inclined retort system very clear 
to them all. In the North, they had not had much opportunity 
of going into the matter practically. Mr. Herring was about to 
do that; and he hoped he would give them an opportunity soon 
of seeing the system in practical operation. The charging, 
which Mr. MacPherson spoke about, seemed to be the point 
they all had difficulties about. In the South, where they could 
get coal of fairly good quality and size, he should think that 
the inclined retort system would suit very well. When he was 
in London, at the beginning of the year, he had an opportunity 
of calling at several of the works where the inclined retort system 
was in use; and he was certainly disappointed with the charging. 
It was not at all what they would like to see. In every 
case it was: ‘Oh, yes, we have not got the coal that we have 
been using,” and excuses of that sort. They would perhaps 
go over half-a-dozen of the retorts, and they would find the 
charges splendid; and then they would come upon three or four 
retorts where the charge was either at the top or the bottom 
of the retort. Perhaps 6 or 7 feet at the top of the retort would 
be bare of coal, which he did not think would occur with other 
forms of charging. The charging arrangements all through, he 
should say, looked perfect. Certainly their machine charging 
appeared clumsy, compared with charging in a setting of in- 
clined retorts. It looked an ideal system for charging coal; 
but unless they could get exactly what they wanted on the floor 
of the retort, the ideal might not be altogether the best thing. 
It seemed to him that incharginginclined retorts a man needed 
to use his judgdment, and to be very skilled in watching the 
coal he was using, because, while in the South, the coal did not 
vary very much, they all knew that in the North a large quan- 
tity of the coal they dealt with was very variable. Inthe works 
he was connected with, they had such a number of coals to 
deal with that there must be a difference in charging. He 
certainly hoped that Mr. Herring would have the success he 
deserved; but he(Mr. Wilson) expected he would have difficulties, 
especially from what he saw of the charging in London, where 
it was not a new work. The system had been at work there for 
several years; and they were still making improvements, as they 
said, with a view to getting good charging. All the arrangements 
about the settings seemed to be very good; but they had great 
difficulty sometimes in getting out the charges. Perhaps Mr. 
Herring’s style of retort (it certainly looked a practical thing) 
might help them very much; but in a good many of the retorts, 
where the carbon had begun to grow, there was considerable 
difficulty in getting out the coke—quite as much, he should say, 
as there was in drawing from an ordinary horizontal retort. 
This was not the case with all of them, but it was with quite a 
number. The difficulty might be got over, of course, by mixing 
the coal; but, as they all knew, they could not get in coal exactly 
as they wanted it. They had to use the coal as it came in day 
by day, and make the best of it. He thought they must all 
thank Mr. Herring very much for the splendid paper he had 
put before them. The difference, in his opinion, between in- 
clined retort charging and charging horizontal retorts, with 
machinery or by hand, was much the same thing as a professional 
golfer trying to put his ball in on the “putting” green. If he 
had a fine green, and he was in good form, and his nerves in 
order, he could get his ball in from a considerable distance, and 
put it in pretty often; but if the green were lumpy, and he had 
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been out the night before, he would experience great difficulty. 
A thing like that took considerable skill. This seemed to him 
to be about the difference there was between charging inclined 
retorts and charging with machinery, because with machinery, 
or by hand, they put the coal exactly where they wanted it, with 
very little judgment, which was what they needed where large 
numbers of men were employed. 

Mr. D. Vass (Airdrie) expressed a doubt as to the air-space 
between the benches. It seemed to him that the men had to 
face a very hot up-current from the retorts, as compared with 
what there was with horizontal retorts. 

Mr. A. Yurxt (Alloa) said he felt that the subject of inclined 
retorts was, perhaps, foreign to most of them, because the amount 
of work that was necessary to accommodate them properly meant 
that they must be in houses of a much larger size than most of 
them were accustomedto. Allthesame, he thought Mr. Herring 
had done the Association an honour in giving them the com- 
munication. In fact, it appeared to him to be more what they 
would expect from a text-book dealing with a particular subject, 
than a paper read before the Association. One matter struck 
him. Mr. Pooley had asked regarding the cost per mouthpiece. 
Perhaps Mr. Herring would give them an idea as to the fuel 
required for heating the retorts—the percentage of fuel neces- 
sary, either in relation to the amount of coke produced or the 
amount of coal carbonized. This would assist them in consider- 
ing the subject. 

Mr. J. WHIMSTER (Armagh) said he also would like to be 
allowed to ask Mr. Herring a question. In inclined retorts, the 
gas seemed always taken off at the lower end. It occurred 
to him it would be more natural to take it off at the upper end, 
because this would have the effect of keeping the retorts more 
free of carbon. What he wished to ask was why the gas was 
taken off from the lower end. 

Mr. S. MILNE (Aberdeen) said the subject of inclined retorts 
was of very great interest to him, because in Aberdeen they had 
put down a small installation, by way of experiment. So far as 
the angle was concerned, they had one arch of 313°, and another 
of 30°; and they had none of the difficulties mentioned in charg- 
ing and discharging. The only trouble they had had was in the 
heating. They could not realize the results they would like. 
Their setting was intended to put through something like 74 cwt. 
per charge. They tried this for some time, and found they were 
only getting about 8000 cubic feet per ton. They then reduced 
the charge to 7 cwt., and obtained betterresults. Afew weeks ago 
they reduced the charge to 43 cwt., in six-hour charges; and this 
was very Satisfactory. They had now reduced the charge to five 
hours; and they were having very fair heats. The whole difficulty 
appeared to him to be in the producer. The producer seemed 
to get choked up with clinker, which was very difficult to remove. 
He would like to ask Mr. Herring the dimensions of the pro- 
ducers he proposed to put in at Granton. In Aberdeen, their 
present arrangement was a setting of eight retorts, 9 feet long. 
He knew settings in England which gave remarkably good results; 
but they were settings of sixes. They were inclined to think 
that in their settings of nines they were trying to take too much 
out of the one producer. He would like Mr. Herring to state, 
briefly, the advantages of the inclined retort over the horizontal 
system with stoking machinery. Some speakers seemed to think 
there was greater first cost. From observation, he held it was 
practically the same. They could get a greater quantity of gas 
out of the same ground-space; but with the plant at their com- 
mand, they could make out that the quantity carbonized in the 
one case was practically the same as in the other. Therefore 
he thought there was nothing to be said in favour of inclined 
over horizontal retorts, so far as ground space was concerned. 
Inclined retorts were certainly easier and simpler to work; and 
there was not the same possibility of a breakdown in the 
machinery. They would be pleased in Aberdeen to show their 
settings of inclined retorts to any of the members. 

Mr. HERRING, in replying to the discussion, said that Mr. 
Pooley had raised a very important question as regarded con- 
structional cost. They, besides being technical and practical 
men, were also commercial men; and unless they got some 
advantage to the balance-sheet, they usually did not favour any 
system brought before them. They must see some advantage 
before they could do much in the way of alteration. He men- 
tioned in the paper that, under similar conditions of working, 
they were able to save 1s. 7'19d. per ton at Huddersfield. If 
anything, the cost of fabour was rather greater at the end of the 
period than in 1894, when it was first started. This, of course, 
was a basis for anybody to start from—as to how much they 
could afford to spend; but then, at Brentford, they knew they 
had machinery prior to the introduction of inclined retorts, and 
there it was shown that they practically saved 18d. per ton also. 
This was their statement for a period of years; therefore no 
experimental errors could be assumed. Hetookthe figures from 
the balance-sheet, so that there could be no errors; and so they 
might say that 18d. per ton was what they could save on the 
carbonizing wages. That was to say, a man could, under the 
new conditions, manipulate practically double the quantity of 
coal he could formerly. As to increased constructional cost, 
this, of course, depended a good deal on the man who erected 
the work. They knew that there were not two gasholders of 
the same capacity construcied for the same money; neither was 
it so with inclined retorts, oranything else. Some would put upa 
stronger bench than others; and one would maintain that a bench 





was sufficient which another would not have. Theactual cost of 
the Huddersfield installation which was represented on the dia- 
gram was £105 per ton ofcoal. This, he thought, if compared with 
the structural cost of a retort-bench to be erected with hori- 
zontal machinery, was practically the same, But, in addition to 
that, there was the advantage that they got a much greater 
carbonizing area on the same space. The retort-house shown 
on the Huddersfield diagram was 87 or 89 feet wide, and con- 
tained two 15-feet retortsin the breadth. Therefore to compare 
this with horizontals represented a setting 30 feet long. He 
ventured to say that there were a great many retort-houses in 
which horizontal machinery was used which were not much 
narrower than this, and yet only contained 20-feet retorts. His 
experience was that an installation of this sort could be con- 
structed, on the basis of a ton of carbonizing power, at the same 
outlay as the first cost of the construction of a horizontal bench 
for machinery. Mr. MacPherson raised a very important point 
—one that, in fact, induced him originally to put up the experi- 
mental station at the Edinburgh works. Hewas well acquainted 
with South Country coal, He had had a large experience of 
Yorkshire cannels and coal, where he had a great variety; and 
he knew what to anticipate when he came there, among another 
different class of coal. He therefore advised his Commissioners 
to allow him to put up two settings in the Edinburgh works. 
They put them up on the foundation of the old chimney—the 
only place available; and they had been working now for 
some eighteen months. It was a question whether the car- 
bonizing of shale would long continue in Scotland; but, 
of course, in using it, they did so in separate settings of retorts 
now, and they must continue to do so, if they were to adopt the 
inclined retort system. They might possibly take the angle best 
suited to the shale. In the arrangement shown on the Edin- 
burgh diagram, it would be seen that there was a division-plate 
in the coal-hoppers, so that they might have coking coal in one- 
half and shale in the other; the upper conveyor feeding at will 
either chamber. By a special arrangement in the measuring 
chambers, they could draw a charge from either of the divisions 
of the storage-hopper, and thus charge the retorts with either 
coking or non-coking coal. In this case, they could not depend 
upon the angle ofthe retort; and he favoured the splitting ofthe 
difference between the proper angle for the various classes, and 
depending for the charging-upon the regulating arrangements of 
the charging appliances. Practically, in his experience this had 
more to do with the matter than the angle of retort. By means 
of the arrangements shown in the hoppers, they could charge 
the settings with either class of‘coal, or, in the case of settings 
of nines, the three middle retorts with coking coal and the outside 
retorts with shale; using the same angle for both, and govern- 
ing this angle by the charging arrangements. He thought this 
remark answered Mr. Wilson’s inquiry as to the various classes of 
coal; but, of course, they knew that things had not gone smoothly 
with everybody who had put up inclined retorts. It was so with 
himself when he first started. Mr. Wilson referred to London; 
but he thought it was generally admitted among engineers who 
had had any experience of the system, that in London they had 
not the best method bya long way. With regard to the varying 
class of coal coming forward, in his own case, in Huddersfield, 
the coal was carted to the works from the railway station; and 
the installation was sufficiently large to have a man in charge 
on the upper stage. This man could see the coal as it was being 
shot down to the breakers; and by that he could regulate the 
checks in the charging-shoots, in accordance with the coal he was 
receiving. He might be getting 50, 60, or 100 tons of any coal; 
and he would know that in a given time this would be worked away 
andintothe measuring chambers. Hecould then adjust hischecks. 
There would thus be one man on the shift who was responsible 
for the charging; and if the charging were not right, he would 
have to explain why. He quite agreed that, if it were left with 
the men, they would not get the charging looked after. Before 
they knew of it, the man on the shift would have gone off duty; 
and they could not get at him till next day, when a complaint 
would have lost a good deal of its effect. One of Mr. Pooley’s 
inquiries was as to the size of the works. Of course, there was 
a limit to the size of works to which any mechanical appliance 
could be introduced. So far as inclined settings of retorts were 
concerned, if it were not for the fact of having to break and 
elevate the coal to the top of the house, there would be no limit. 
Inclined retorts were applicable, as a unit, toany works. Ifthere 
was a works which already got their coal in at a high level, they 
could introduce inclined retorts; but if they had to keep an engine 
going to handle 5 or 6 tons of coal per day, it would not pay to intro- 
duce them. Mr. Wilson raised the question of machine stoking. 
He answered that by saying that he knew of two instances where 
a system of inclined retorts had been working for many years; 
and they had resulted in a saving of 18d. per ton in carbonizing 
wages. He had machinery in the Edinburgh works; but he had 
no machinery in the Leith works. The conditions of labour and 
wages were the same at both; and he found that there was 
really very little advantage with the machinery. The carbon- 
izing wages in the Edinburgh works were very little lower than 
in the Leith works, where it was all hand work. It was from 
this basis he started, so far as the installation for Edinburgh 
was concerned. At Huddersfield, they went from purely hand 
labour to inclined retorts; in Edinburgh he was starting from 
hand labour and machinery. Mr. Vass asked a question as to 
the air-space; but this was not very important. There was a 
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wide air-space shown, in order to make matters as comfortable 
as possible. In Huddersfield, they started with a 17-feet stage, 
and then they went to 23 feet. Here they had 22 ft.6in. The 
Huddersfield house proved to beas comfortable as it was possible 
a retort-house could be; and he had no doubt that the one at 
Granton would be found to be sotoo. Mr. Yuill inquired as to 
the fuel account. At Huddersfield, it was 15 lbs. per 100 lbs. of 
coal, This was a matter which depended more on the construc- 
tion of the regenerative setting than upon the particular retort 
to be used. The conditions were the same; it took no more 
heat for the one than for the other if it was properly applied. 
Mr. Whimster asked a question as to why the pipes were placed 
at the lower end instead of at the upper end of the retort, or 
probably at both. He thought it was an admitted fact that 
when there were two pipes in any retort, it did not necessarily 
follow that the two pipes would work at once. The gas would go 
the easier way. Therefore the disadvantage of having one pipe 
was not great. The reason the stand-pipes were placed at the 
lower end was that there was a great mass of ironwork on the 
upper, the charging-floor, level ; and there was also the radiated 
heat, which had a great tendency torise. It was found, where 
these settings were put up with the stand-pipes on the top side, 
that there was a greater difficulty in regard to stopped pipes. 
Another thing was that the length of the pipe was much shorter 
when on the upper side. There was a great advantage in a long 
ascension-pipe. It acted to a certain extent, of course, as a 
condenser ; and invariably they were enabled to keep a slightly 
moist mouthpiece, on account of the condensation in the long 
pipe. They all knew that this was very desirable, and prevented 
to a great extent choked ascension-pipes. With the long ascen- 
sion-pipes in the front, they would generally find that there was 
at the lip of the mouthpiece sufficient air and moisture to keep 
it clear, unless they had an extraordinary amount of heat in 
the fronts. As a matter of fact, it had been found to be 
more advantageous-to have the pipes at the lower erd 
Mr. Milne, who had already gone through that stage which 
many had gone through before him, was suffering from some of 
the earlier defects. The heating appeared to be his chief trouble, 
as it had been in most settings. On this point, he might say 
there was the proved fact that it was possible to make a sound 
regenerative furnace to heat any setting of retorts; and he did 
not think he would advise him to give up his settings of nines. 
He himself had never put up anything else but settings of nines, 
He was not always successful with them at first; but he had 
been since, both at Huddersfield and in Edinburgh. He also 
worked settings of nines 20 feet long, with full charges of four 
hours’ duration ; so that it could bedone. There was no doubt 
that Mr. Milne’s regenerative setting had become leaky or 
cracked; the secondary air not feeding the combustion of the 
gas inthe settings. He was afraid he could not very accurately 
give the dimensions of the producer; it was about 4 feet deep 
from front to back, and at least 2 ft. 9 in. wide. The retorts 
were 22 by 15in.by2o0 ft. As regards the labour cost, of course, 
it was impossible to judge this where they bad only got asmall 
installation. Generally speaking, they could save half the cost 
as compared with their present system, the conditions of labour 
remaining the same. 

The PREsIDENT said that Mr. Herring had laid before them a 
very practical paper indeed. It would be the more interesting as 
time went on—in fact, it would be to them a treatise on the 
newer method of carbonizing coal. There were unfortunately 
very few large works in Scotland which would be suitable for 
such installations. But as the output grew, they were obliged to 
change from the older to the newer methods; and this might 
become common in their works by-and-bye. He would ask them 
to give Mr. Herring a cordial vote of thanks for his courtesy and 
kindness in coming forward with his paper. 

Mr. HERRING thanked the members for the manner in which 
they had received his paper. He was very pleased if they had 
been interested in it. 





AUTOMATIC METERS: WITH A COMPARISON OF THE 
PRICE CHARGED FOR GAS CONSUMED BY SLOT 
AND ORDINARY CONSUMERS. 


By T. LIGHBODY, of Renfrew. 


The automatic or coin-in-the-slot arrangement is by no means 
a modern invention, as it can be traced back to a period anterior 
to the Christian era; and we are again forcibly reminded of the 
words of King Solomon, that there is nothing new under the sun. 
Originally, the slot arrangement was used for supplying liquid ; 
but we have no definite information that it was exclusively used 
for supplying water, or if liquid of a more potent nature was also 
in demand at that period. However, we can rest assured that 
at that period it was not applied to supplying light; and we 
have to come down to the year 1887, when the first recorded 
application for the purpose was made by a Mr. John Stewart 
Wallace. This was followed by Mr. Brownhill, of Walsall, 
about a year later. The arrangement of the former was of as 
simple a nature as the latter was complicated; and in all the 
arrangements that have followed it has never been surpassed, 
and I am sure will never be equalled for intricate mechanism, or 
stupefying detail. A license for the manufacture of these meters 
was taken out, and a considerable number were put upon the 
market; but owing to their intricate nature they did not prove 





very successful. This patent is, however, still in force, but ina 
very much modified form; and the only regret that we can have 
is that the inventor did not live to see the important develop- 
ments that have taken place with this class of meters. 

An effort was made to meet the requirement of the small con- 
sumer by the introduction of a stop-meter about 1871 by Mr. 
Lacey, of the Chartered GasCompany, London. At that period, 
the principal objection of the small consumer was the deposit 
they were called upon to pay. This was followed by a well- 
known firm in this city (Edinburgh), who introduced to the 
notice of the Midland Association of Gas Managers at their 
meeting, held at Bath, in 1888, a stop-meter, and by Mr. Valon, 
of Ramsgate, a year later. These being prepayment meters, 
and having to depend on the visit of the gas official and his key, 
they have been successful in meeting the demands of the middle- 
class shilling; but they do not cater for the more humble penny 
of the democrat. 

These meters were an incentive to other inventors; and within 
a few years we find almost all meter-makers in a position to 
supply automatic meters to suit the requirements of their cus- 
tomers, and to such a state of perfection have they attained, 
that they have been supplied to give from 3 up to 38 feet for 1d. 
I may say that the first was furnished to a gas company in Ireland 
to supply a billiard-room ; and the latter I need only mention in 
connection with Widnes. 

Treating the slot-meter and the position it has attained in 
the gas supply of the present day, we find that there are in use 
in 


England and Wales . , ° 604,600 meters. 
Scotland . . . . e © e . * . 18,200 9? 
Ireland e . . e . . e ° . . . 5,400 9 





A grand total of 628,200 meters. 


This shows an increase of something like 180,000 meters during 
the year. In England and Wales, the percentage of slot con- 
sumers to the total is over 20 per cent.; Scotland, 35 per cent. ; 
and Ireland, nearly 6 percent. Fromthe number of metersin use, 
they have a considerable effect on the returns of many corpora- 
tions and gas companies. Estimating an average consumption 
of 10,000 cubic feet per consumer, gives a total of 6282 millions ; 
and at 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, this means a revenue of £942,300. 

That Scotland, which we like to see to the front in all things, 
should be so far behind as the above figures show, may be due 
to various causes. There may be a greater proportion of our 
householders ordinary consumers than in England or Ireland, 
thereby leaving us without the same field to work up; or it 
may be the cautious nature so characteristic of Scotland that 
the use of aslot-meter casts a reflection on their honesty. These 
and other reasons, which might be better left unconsidered, may 
be responsible for our small proportion of slot-meters. : 

Have we given our slot consumers the same consideration as 
our ordinary consumers? I am afraid not. Through the kind- 
ness of many of the members of the Association, I am enabled to 
place before you the average consumption and price charged to 
slot consumers and the price charged to ordinary consumers for 
twenty corporations and twenty gas companies— 


Price per 1000 Frice per 1000 


Consumption 


per Slot cubic feet to Slot cubic feet to Ordi- 

Consumer, Consumers, nary Consumers. 
Corporations. .« . . 6398 ee 3/9° 25d. o° 3/2°40d. 
Companies . . « + 6207 o° 4/0°05d. 2° 3/7° 20d. 


These returns give an average extra charge of 6°85d. per 1000 
cubic feet for the corporations, and 4°87d. for the companies. 
The difference in the price charged is from an equality to 1s. 3d. 
per 1000 cubic feet for the corporations, and to 114d. for the 
companies. Five corporations and nine companies charge meter- 
hire to their ordinary consumers. ; 

Why this difference in price should exist is a difficult question 
to deal with. We have all manner of opinions; but it is 
generally put down to extra capital and extra cost of collection. 
But to compare our slot with our ordinary consumers always 
appears to me a mistake; as in every town at least 25 per cent. 
of the gas is used by large consumers, and the capital cost for 
meters for this class of consumers is no comparison for the slot 
consumer. The same argument applies to cost of collection. 

One illustration may be sufficient to make this clear, Take a 
consumer who, using a 250-light meter, costing £35 12s., con- 
sumes 1,250,000 cubic feet of gas per annum, is only incurring 
a capital expenditure of 0°341d. per 1000 cubic feet at 6 per cent. 
on the cost of his meter; while the small consumer who lives in 
a two-roomed house, and using a 2-light meter, at a cost of £{I, 
who consumes 7000 cubic feet of gas per annum, is incurring a 
capital expenditure of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, at 6 per cent. on 
the cost of his meter. The same argument applies to the cost of 
collection. In the first instance you have only one meter to 
survey and one account to render and collect quarterly, and in 
the second instance you have 178 each quarter. 

It is, therefore, this class of small consumers that we must 
take into consideration in making a comparison between our 
slot and ordinary consumers, both as.regards capital expendi- 
ture, cost of collection, and the price which should be charged. 
That this class of consumers swell the pages of the survey books 
of every corporation and gas company will be admitted; and I 
am also quite satisfied that if their average consumption be 
compared to the slot consumers, they will be found to be nearly 
equal to each other. But, for the purpose of comparison, take 
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the small consumer, who consumes 6500 cubic feet per annum, 
and has his meter supplied free, and take the average price as 
returned (less 2d. as capital charges), the net revenue derived 
from his consumption is 193. 6d.; while the slot consumer who 
consumes the same quantity—viz., 6500 cubic feet at 3s. 9d.— 
yields a revenue of 24s. 44d. This is an extra charge to the slot 
consumer of 224 per cent. on the cost of the gas consumed, over 
the net price charged to the small ordinary consumer, or nearly 
12} per cent. on the cost of his meter. Now, place them on 
equal terms as to price (3s. 2d.), and again, taking the net revenue 
at 193. 6d. from the ordinary, and 20s. 7d., this works out at 
54 per cent. extra to the slot consumer for his gas, or 2? per 
cent. on the cost of his meter. These comparisons are made 
on meters supplied to ordinary consumers free; but where 
meter-rents are charged, the price must be greater to the slot 
consumer to cover rent of meter than to the ordinary consumer. 
Therefore, so far as capital expenditure goes, if we can secure a 
consumer by fixing a slot-meter where we could not fix an ordi- 
nary one, we would be quite justified in doing so, and thereby 
increasing our gas consumption. 

The extra cost of collection requires very little consideration, 
as I regard the interest on cash versus credit accounts and the 
saving in bad debts will go a long way in recouping this expendi- 
ture. In fixing the price, if we are to supply our small con- 
sumers with free meters, then equality of price is the only way 
we can treat this important branch of our industry; as I fail to 
see how we can go on charging an average of something like 
224 per cent. of an increase to our slot consumers and call it 
commercial dealing. As an illustration of how this business can 
be worked on an equal footing, I may be allowed to say that the 
company who charge their slot consumers 113d. over their ordi- 
Nary consumers, fix a cooker, or other appliance to suit their 
customer, and at the end of each financial year balance each 
consumer’s account and charge to per cent. on the cost of the 
meter, cooker, &c., and return the balance. That this system 
pays is borne out by the fact that they have the remarkably 
arge consumption of 18,990 cubic feet per annum for each 
installation. 

I have prepared the following table, showing the return per 
cent. for each 1rd. per 1000 cubic feet charged the slot consumer 
over the ordinary, at a consumption of 6500 cubic feet, with a 
2-light slot-meter, costing £2, and the extra cost of a slot over a 
2-light ordinary meter :— 


Extra charge per 
1000 Cubic feet over 
Ordinary Consumers. 


Per cent. of extra 
cost of Slot over 
Ordinary Meter. 


Per cent. of total 
cost of Slot Meter. 


1d. ; 13d. és 24d. 
2 ee 2% ee 54 
3 ee 4 ee 8 
4 oe 54 II 
5 63 . 134 
6 éa 84 17 
7 93 ee 194 
8 5 10? oe 214 
9 ee 123 ee 244 
10 ee 134 ee 27 
II ee 14% eo 294 
12 ° 16 ee 32 


From the foregoing, we can see at a glance how we are treating 
our slot consumers compared with our ordinary consumers, to 
whom we fix meters free and allow three months’ credit. 

That the question of price is of some importance is borne out 
by the action of the London County Council, who have pro- 
moted a Bill for standardizing slot meters and fittings, and to 
regulate the charges made for their use. This Bill has been 
before a Committee of the House of Commons; but while they 
did not obtain the powers sought, the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, in their Bill for 14-candle gas, had a clause for regu- 
lating the charge for slot meters which was agreed to. The 
Commercial Gas Company and the Gaslight and Coke Company 
have agreed to give effect to the decision of the Committee, 
either by a Bill or Provisional Order next session. 

My personal experience with slot meters dates back two years. 
I then ascertained that within our area of supply there were 2100 
inhabited houses and only 1600 consumers. With the view of 
increasing the number of the latter, I asked my Council to be 
allowed to introduce slot meters, and I received instructions to 
fix 24 meters, and give them three months’ trial, and report. 
This being a satisfactory experiment, I had over 200 fixed within 
18 months. These meters are set to give 22 feet for 1d., or 
38. 9d. per rooo cubic feet; and in balancing the accounts at 
the end of the year I’ have no reason to complain of any dis- 
crepancy between the gas consumed and the money collected. 
So far as tampering is concerned, I have only had two such 
cases. One could be clearly traced to a spirit of mischief, and 
was done with a view of ascertainiug the effect of inserting other 
than a penny into the meter. The result was no gas; but the 
meter being fitted in a club-house, it caused a fiutter among the 
members. The other was due toaninsecure padlock. This, in 
— is a very important detail which is very often over- 
ooked. 

In introducing these meters (to allow of their being easily 
changed, if any defect was found, or coins becoming jammed) I 
specified one union; and although I have had meters supplied 
by five different makers, they are all interchangeable. This, I 
May say, was carried out by the different makers without question 
or extra cost, and is a step in the direction of standardizing meter 
unions. 





The great drawback to a very much greater number of these 
meters being in use is the extra price charged to slot consumers. 
Fortunately, or perhaps unfortunately, nearly all our slot con- 
sumers are in buildings recently erected. They are therefore 
living next door to small ordinary consumers; and they do not 
consider that they ought to be charged a higher rate than their 
neighbours. 

I have kept a careful record of the cost of working this slot- 
meter system; and I find the total cost for collection, attending 
complaints, and removing meters to suit consumers to have been 
1°028d. per 1000 cubic feet, while our ordinary cost of collection 
is 0°924d. per 1000, or o'104d. extra. This, I may add, is almost 
made up by the absence ofbad debts. Ina fluctuating population 
such as we have,the comparison already given applies very strongly 
to Renfrew, where a few large public works consume large quan- 
tities of gas, and the population is almost entirely composed of 
working classes. I find the slot and the ordinary consumers are in 
point of consumption equal, and they are therefore being charged 
a very much higher rate than they ought to be; and I am quite 
sure, if my Commissioners were to give the slot consumers better 
terms, a very much greater quantity of gas would be consumed. 
I am very pleased to observe from the inquiries I have made 
that at least four corporations and three companies sell at equal 
rates. This is a step in the right direction. This means that I 
am not the sole advocate for equality; and I fail to see why we 
should wait till Parliament or the Board of Trade step in 
and fix a minimum. I consider that, from an outside observer’s 
point of view, the manner in which the slot consumer is treated 
would not reflect on the gas profession as an ideal of sound 
commercial enterprise. If we are to make the most of the 
appliances which have been placed in our hands, let us sell the 
same to every consumer; and if by using a slot-meter we are 
enabled to sell 2000 cubic feet of gas where we previously sold 
only 1000, then by all means let us do so inthe firm conviction that 
we are not only conferring a benefit on our corporat on or com- 
pany, but also to some home circle, by making life more pleasant 
and healthy, and at the same time removing the source of so 
many painful fatalities, which occur through the use of faulty 
oil-lamps. 

Discussion. 


The PRrEsIDENT said they were indebted to Mr. Lighbody for 
bringing the very important question he had before them. He 
thought they might cali it a burning question. His own opinion 
was that the slot consumer was badly treated. There was, for 
instance, the extra charge of from, perhaps, 15 to 18 per cent. 
for the use of the meter. He did not see why this should be. 
Prepayment meters were a piece of their ordinary plant; and he 
thought they should be supplied in the ordinary way. 

Mr. D. RoBertson (Dunoon) said that his experience of slot 
meters was not by any means extensive. He had only abouta 
dozen in his district ; and they happened to be fixed upon 
cookers simply, as a check upon servant girls, he understood, so 
that, if they consumed more gas than their mistresses gave them 
permission to do, it came back upon themselves. It was a 
question with him whether he should introduce slot meters or 
not. A great deal of his gas, as many of them were aware, was 
consumed by visitors, as was the case in all their coast towns; 
and there would be a difficulty in having so many strange people 
coming into the same house in a season. He thought it had 
been found, in other coast towns, that the meters went wrong 
very often. If anyone present was able to speak to this point, 
he should be personally obliged to him for information; but 
this was the difficulty which came to his mind: They might, 
perhaps, have half-a-dozen people in the same house, one after 
the other, and some of them might not know anything about a 
slot meter; and therefore, ten to one, the first time they inter- 
fered with it, they would put it wrong. He had a town in his 
mind where they had instituted a charge of od. extra, because 
people were so often putting meters out of order. Every time 
the meter was put wrong, they had to put it right again ; 
and really he thought it was quite justifiable to charge for 
this. He questioned if corporations should be at the expense. 
With regard to Mr. Lighbody’s contention that the rates should 
be equalized, or made more equal than at present, he thought 
he was quite right. It was altogether wrong that a consumer 
who paid cash should be made to pay more than his proportion 
of the charge for gas, simply for the reason that he paid cash. 
Suppose they charged a little more to cover the extra cost, 5d. 
per 1000 cubic feet should be quite a sufficient margin—possibly 
rather too much. There was no reason why they should be 
charged more than 5d. extra. When they considered the trouble 
and annoyance there was in the collecting of gas accounts 
(of which he had some experience), the slot meter must bea 
very great convenience—to the collector at any rate—because, 
as a rule, he found as much money in the box as the meter had 
passed, and this, in itself, was a great relief. He thought an 
effort should be made to introduce slot meters, and also to so 
regulate the price charged for gas consumed through them that 
there would not be the slightest cause for complaint. 

Mr. J. W. CarMICHAEL (Barrhead) said that slot meters had 
been made to pay well. Some of them, he thought, had paid 
too well. Mr. Lighbody advocated uniformity in price; and 
there was a great deal to be said in favour of his contention. 
They could reduce bad debts by introducing slot meters, and 
they could keep on as consumers those who had been a trouble 
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to them; but it was a question whether it was just to ordinary 
consumers that they should charge an equal rate. He rather 
thought not. For instance, the price of the meter was about 
£1 more. If they took 5 per cent. on this extra price, it meant 
a shilling. He took it that the collection from slot meters cost 
per 1000 cubic feet double what it did by ordinary meters. On 
an average consumption of 6000 cubic feet, this would be another 
3d., making 1s. 3d. Then if they allowed perhaps a further 3d. 
for repairs, this would make 1s. 6d. Divide this by six, and the 
result would be 3d. He held that 3d. or 4d. was quite sufficient 
to charge above the price paid by ordinary consumers; and 
he would only then say that the two systems were on an equality 
with one another. 

Mr. H. Pootry (Dunfermline) said he had had a somewhat 
long experience with prepayment meters—having introduced 
them in 1893. They began with an additional charge of 9d., 
which had been gradually reduced. It was now 3d.; but he 
might say that he thought this was far too small an amount, and 
that it should be from 5d. to gd., according to circumstances. 
They lent a stove free of hire, ifthe consumer cared to take one; 
and they pressed him to take it. The average consumption of 
gas with a stove was about g900 cubic feet per annum; and, 
with the additional 5d. which he advocated, this gave something 
like 4s. 2d. of additional rate, over the ordinary meter return, 
which allowed 3s. as the rent of the stove, and 1s. 2d. as the rent 
of the meter. Of course, they charged no meter rents. They 
had other contingencies to take into account with prepayment 
meters, which should raise the charge for them. About 4 per cent. 
required to be expended upon them annually for repairs; and they 
occasionally had cases of tampering with money-boxes, He had 
only had four since 1893; but they were exceedingly annoying. 
In all the other instances he had been able to settle with the 
thief. He must congratulate Mr. Lighbody on his collection. 
Possibly Mr. Lighbody had a collector who was employed in 
other matters; but in his own case the cost of collection was 
about 23d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Mr. J. WuyTE (Seaham Harbour) said he had about 180 of 
these meters in use. His experience of them was what the 
author of the paper seemed to have had. Theirs was a mining 
population; and this accounted for a good deal of the trouble 
and expense to which they had been put. He ventured to say 
that they had had to send no less than 250 meters back to 
the makers—some of them twice or three times—for repairs; 
and he knew that in their case even gd. per 1000 cubic feet 
was not sufficient as an extra charge. When they counted the 
first cost of the meter, and the cost of keeping it in repair, 
it was not sufficient. All sorts of dodges had been tried. 
Pennies had been hammered on the edge, and slightly doubled 
up, so as to get the gas for nothing—and sometimes they did 
get it for nothing. His experience of slot meters was not so 
favourable as to warrant him, at all events, in making the charge 
equal to that for ordinary consumers. 

Mr. J. Kincarip (Falkirk) said that in a town where they had 
about 1 300 slot consumers, what troubled them most was bent 
pennies being put in, and stopping the mechanism. This meant 
the sending of a man to put the thing right, Another evil they 
found was that the valves did not close properly. Slot meters, 
of course, had not been very long in use; and up till now they 
had always sent them back, under the five years’ limit. His 
opinion was that they should charge slot consumers a good deal 
more—at least 4d. or 5d.—than ordinary consumers, because it 
took that in extra expense in collecting the pennies, and extra 
cost of up-keep. At times, the registration did not agree with 
the money; but in Falkirk they set the meters to give a little less 
gas than they charged the consumers, and then, at the end of 
the quarter, they gave them back the difference. This pleased 
consumers very much. But in a town where it took them all 
their time to supply gas for the requirements of the place, he 
certainly preferred to furnish it to ordinary consumers. 

Mr. A. YurLt (Alloa) said they had to thank Mr. Lighbody for 
bringing this matter up again. They had something of the same 
kind before them at their meeting in Ayr in 1897; and, so far, 
the opinions he had listened to were somewhat the same as 
were then expressed. At that meeting he also spoke on this ques- 
tion, and argued that a higher rate ought to be charged for gas 
consumed through prepayment meters than through ordinary 
meters. He had not changed his mind. The cost of 
fixing the two meters was practically the same; but they 
were, to begin with, brought face to face with the differ- 
ence in the price of the meters. There might be a difference 
of 20s.; and suppose they had to meet interest and sink- 
ing fund, a difference of (say) 2s. on the cost of the meter 
was brought out. This 2s. ought to make a difference in the 
cost of the gas. Some had spoken about the difficulties they 
had with these automatic meters. He thought all who had 
experience of them would agree with Mr. Carmichael when he 
mentioned the difficulties caused by twisted pennies, and one 
thing or another. They ought to charge extra for this trouble. 
In his own case, they made a difference of 4d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. If they had an average consumption of 6000 cubic feet, 
this only came to 2s. a year, which left nothing to pay for the 
repair of the meter, if it went out of order. They had often to 
take these meters off, and send them away forrepair. They were 
now beginning to be charged for the repair of the meters which 
had passed through the period of guarantee. Mr. Lighbody 


mentioned the relative difference in the consumption through’ 





prepayment meters, in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Inthe 
paper he read before the Association last year, he gave the total 
consumption in England, Scotland, and Ireland; and if he re- 
membered aright, the total consumption in Scotland was 8°32 
per cent. of the totalin the United Kingdom. In Ireland, the 
percentage was 3'53. Mr. Lighbody gave the number of prepay- 
ment meters in use in England, Scotland, and Ireland. In point 
of comparison, England certainly had the advantage over Scotland 
and Ireland; but England was, as they were aware, differently 
situated from the other two countries, because in London there 
were whole streets in which there was nota single gas consumer. 
Now, he understood, some of the London Gas Companies had 
gone into the business of hiring-out the full gas-fittings of the 
houses, and charging an annual rental upon them. They had, 
to begin with, a much larger field to operate upon than there 
was in Scotland, because in Scotland, when a building was under 
construction, the whole gas-fittings were laid on in the house. 
So that in Scotland there must have been a much larger pro- 
portion of ordinary consumers than in England. This, ino itself, 
might explain the difference between the 8°32 per cent. of the 
total consumption in Scotland, and the 2°89 per cent. that was 
consumed through automatic meters. 

Mr. Licusopy, in reply to Mr. Robertson’s question, said he 
had no doubt but that if prepayment meters stood idle four 
months in the year, as Mr. Robertson’s ordinary meters did, 
they would go out of order; but he still objected to the od., 
which, in his opinion, was too high. Did Mr. Robertson charge 
anything for repairs ? 

Mr. Rospertson: Not unless it is excessive. 

Mr. Licupopy (resuming) said he had had bent pennies, but 
not to any great extent; and their population, as was well known, 
was composed almost entirely of shipbuilders and ironworkers. 
He had never had any foreign substances put into the meters, 
except those which he had mentioned. He thought Mr, Robert- 
son would find that he would help his consumption by keeping 
the charge for gas as low as possible. He was very pleased 
that Mr. Carmichael thought the average charge was excessive, 
but still, he thought, he might take something off the 5d. With 
regard to Mr. Pooley’s question, he was rather surprised that he 
should give a stove free and should charge the consumer by 
slot meter the extra price on the gas. It seemed to him to bea 
case of giving a stove as an inducement to consume the gas, and 
charging the rent of the stove on the gas which was consumed 
through the slot meter. Mr. Pooley also charged the cost of 
collection. He might say that he himself did not employ a 
collector who did nothing else. They collected six times in the 
year; but certainly the collector’s whole time was not taken up 
collecting from the slot meters. 

Mr. Pootey said that was what he meant. Mr. Lighbody 
employed a collector who did other work; but where there were 
1000 Or 1200 prepayment meters, they required to employ a man 
for collecting from them alone. 

Mr. LicusBopy (continuing) said, in reply to Mr. Whyte, that 
they supplied no fittings in new properties; they did not fix 
meters even. The proorietcrs did that. They never fixed a 
meter in any house, unless one had been there previously. Of 
course, the trouble from meters being tampered with depended 
on the class of consumer they had to deal with; and he thought 
that shipbuilders and ironworkers were quite equal to miners in 
the matter of mischief. Mr. Kincaid’s chief troubles were bent 
pennies and the valves not closing properly. The latter was 
certainly a trouble; but there were meters in the market whose 
valves did close. The only drawback to this particular meter 
was that the people objected to the gas going out without 
warning. If a consumer burned his gas penny by penny, he 
might get more than the meter showed; and so it might be set 
2 feet less. He thought they ought to use a meter in which the 
valves closed quickly; he objected entirely to the tailing out of 
the gas. Mr. Yuill, he considered, occupied a very favourable 
position, So far as charging the 4d. extra was concerned, he 
was among the lesser of those who charged consumers extra for 
gas. Hesaid that where meters were charged for, the price 
must be extra ; but what he objected to was the supplying of an 
ordinary consumer with a meter rent free, and charging the 
slot consumer such an advance as even 6d. He did not think 
this was treating the slot consumer fairly, Regarding the con- 
sumption of gas in Scotland through slot meters, in proportion 
to that in England, they all knew that they had an immense 
number of slot meters in London; and the average consump- 
tion per consumer was 18,000 cubic feet, as compared with 6000 
cubic feet in Scotland. 


—_ 
- —_ 





The destructive action on iron of free carbonic acid in water 
has recently been considered by Herr O. Krohnke, whose report 
appeared in a German paper. The author analyzed the town’s 
water of St. Johann, and found it to be pure and soft. The free 
carbonic acid amounted to 38 milligrammes per litre, and three 
months earlier it had been as high as 240 milligrammes. This 
water reduced the diameter of an iron pipe from 26 to 7 mm. 
in a short time, owing to the formation of a brown crust; while 
the pipe itself was corroded to a depth of from 1 to 3°5 mm. 
When tested in a closed vessel, the water was found to dis- 
solve wrought iron very rapidly, with formation of ferrous bicar- 
bonate, On exposure to the air, ferric hydrate was precipitated 
and carbonic acid regenerated. 
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A FRENCH DESIGNED SOUTH AMERICAN GASHOLDER. 


A correspondent has kindly sent two photographs which he 
thinks worth reproducing in the ‘‘Journat.” He has just 
received them from South America, and considers that they are 


typical of how things are done in some foreign gas-works in 
which British capitalists are interested. The arrangement of 
inlet and outlet pipes is one often depicted in French treatises 
on gas lighting for small types of holders; and the gasholder 
now illustrated is of French nationality. Our correspondent 
considers that there is nothing in the nature of the ground or 




















the holder at all essential. As he remarks: ‘‘ The castings alone 
are a curiosity—metal is cheap one would think. In hot weather 
the packed joints have a knack of jamming; and as the result, 
a nice little hole has been torn in the top of the holder more than 
once.” He points out as an amusing anachronism the use of a 
triangular pivoted oil-lamp to light the walls of the gas-works, as 
shown by the upper photograph. Referring to the expensive 
construction necessitated by such an arrangement as this, our. 
correspondent concludes: ‘‘ Dividends need be large to provide 
for fads of this nature, or the pricé of gas very high—and it is. 
There must be ample scope for young engineers with brains and 
ability to make cheaper gas at a profit in South America.” 


— —_ 
oo —_— 


Improved Street Refuge Lighting in Westminster.—Those who. 
are interested in improved high-power gas lighting for street 
crossings, &c., may be recommended to inspect two new refuge. 
lamps, each of fully rtooo-candle power, recently erected by 
Mes:rs. W. Sugg and Co., in Whitehall (just opposite Down- 
ing Street), forthe Westminster Vestry. The pressure-increasing 
plant is installed underneath the stairs of a subterranean lava- 
tory, and in the circumstances the water used should not bei 
charged to the cost of the lighting, as it can afterwards be 
employed for flushing. Taken at gd. per 1ooo gallons, how- 
ever, the cost of the water is to that of the gas consumed, at the 
price of 3s, 5d. per 1000 cubic feet, as 7 to 17. Both lamps. 
together cost in all 2s. 1d. per night, or 1s, o4d. per night for 
1000-candle power actual, full on all night. There are three. 
mantles to each lantern; and the mantles last about six weeks: 
in this extremely exposed situation, where the vibration due to: 
the traffic is excessive. The lamps are now arranged to burn: 
30 cubic feet per hour up to mid-night, and 10 feet per hour after. , 
It is the most brilliant light of the kindin London. The gas pres- | 
sure is intensified automatically from about 2} to 9} inches. 
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Exhaust-Valves for Gas-Engines.—Crossley, W. J., and Atkinson, J., 
of Manchester. No. 14,578; July 15, 1899. 

The object of this invention is to reduce the load on the exhaust-valve 
of a gas-engine, so as to relieve the opening gear. The exhaust-valve of 
an “Otto” type motor—the patentees point out—frequently has to be 
opened against a pressure of upwards of 40 lbs. per square inch; and in 
a large engine requiring a large valve, this becomes a heavy load to be 
overcome by the opening gear. They therefore provide an equalizing 
piston on the head of the valve, which puts the valve more or less into 
equilibrium. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are longitudinal sections through an exhaust-valve 
constructed according to two modifications of the invention. 









Fig 1 
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In fig. 1, A is the exhaust-valve, and F the exhaust-port leading from 
the cylinder B. The valve works horizontally, and has attached to it, at 
one side, the piston C working in the cylinder D; and at the other sides 
the hollow stem E, which projects through the valve-casing G, and the 
oil-gland H—the valve, piston, and stem being all hollow. The valve is 
slightly greater in diameter than the piston ; and the cylinder is telescoped 
inside the casing (or otherwise removably attached to it), so that the 
withdrawal of the cylinder allows the valve to be removed. The cylinder 
is provided with a cover K and a stuffing-box L ; and the piston has fixed 
to it a cap M, in which is bored an angular hole N, opening towards the 
top of the inside of the piston. Into the hole is screwed a pipe O, which 
passes through the stuffing-box. The piston is provided with rings R, 
rendering it nearly gas-tight ; but what gas leaks through into the cylinder 
is led away by the pipe P toany suitable outlet. The spring Q for closing 
the valve is placed as shown in the cylinder. The cooling-water enters 
the hollow stem E at its end S, and escapes by the hole N and thepipeO; 
the position of the outlet preventing the accumulation of air or steam 
inside the piston and valve. The valve may be operated by means of its 
stem E, by any usual valve-lifting mechanism. 

In the modification fig. 2, the valve-stem E is in one piece with, or 
attached to, the piston-cap M; and the stem is passed through the 
cylinder-cover K and the oil-gland H. The valve is closed at the end 
where the stem was attached in fig. 1; and the cooling-water enters 
by a pipe T passing through the hollow stem E, and screwed into 
the internal projecting boss U of the piston-cap M. Another pipe V, 
forming a continuation of the pipe T, and also screwed into the boss U, 
conveys the water to the valve A—the water returning by the hole N and 
the annular space Y in the stem E. The valve-spring Q is contained in 
the cylinder D, as in fig. 1; and a pipe P is provided as before to draw 
off the gases leaking past the piston C. The valve may be actuated 
either by means of the hollow stem E or by means of a pusher-rod W 
(shown in dotted lines) at the other end of the casing—the pusher-rod 
pressing against, but not being attached to, the valve. 


Gas-Washers.—Theisen, E., of Baden-Baden. No. 16,735; Aug. 17, 
1899. 


In constructing his apparatus as referred to in patent No. 27,389 of 
1898, the patentee says he has found that, arranging the rotating 
cylinder of a gas-washer horizontally, a more advantageous supply of the 
washing water can be effected than when it is placed vertically; the 
horizontal position has also great inherent advantages in large installa- 
tions of the apparatus. At the same time, the horizontal form favours 
the pulverization and evaporation of the liquid in the whole of the space 
through which the gas passes; and security against the danger of 
explosion is attained. 

By the present invention, the cylinder of a horizontal gas-washer is 
immersed to a small depth in water contained in a trough which extends 
along the whole length of the lower surface of the cylinder, or along a 
considerable part of it. At the immersed part, the cylinder is provided 
with openings so that the water may pass into the interior of the drum. 
The water or other liquid admitted into the apparatus is immediately 
whipped up by the rotating blades, and is carried round and thrown upon 
the inner surface of the drum, which is covered with wire or the like. 
Near the inlet opening, and separated from it by a partition, which does 
not extend to the bottom of the water-trough, there are exit-openings in 
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the drum, through which the washing water, after it has been scattered 
over the whole periphery of the drum, can pass away (after depositing 
the particles it carries with it), to flow under the partition to the inlet- 
openings. 








A is the stationary cylinder, into which the gas to be purified enters at 
the right-hand end. In the fixed cylinder rotates the cylinder B, to the 
outer surface of which blades are attached. The inside surface of A 
is covered with wire gauze, ‘‘ the purpose of which is to spread out and 
scatter the liquid so as to expose a large surface of it.’”’ This cylinder 
has openings which dip under the surface of water on one side of the 
partition E in the trough D, so that the surface of the water is just 
within the cylinder. The different troughs D may hold different liquids 
if necessary. The water which enters at C is whipped up by the blades 
on the rotating cylinder B, and is pulverized and evaporated. Through 
the tubes F! F2 F3 washing or absorbing liquids are supplied to the 
several chambers of the rotating cylinder. From these chambers spring 
pipes G1 G2 G3, which end at various parts of the cylinder periphery in 
sprinklers, preferably closed by ball-valves, the balls of which are pressed 
on their seats by centrifugal force somewhat less than the pressure of the 
liquid flowing through the pipe. The liquid is ejected radially into the 
space between the cylinders A and B from these sprinklers, which rotate 
with the inner cylinder B. The flow of liquid through the sprinklers 
can be so arranged that it is smaller through some than others. In this 
way, the supply from the two first may be evaporated by the heat of the 
entering gas; while that from the third is sufficient t» condense the 
vapour together with impurities. ‘ By this means, the aqueous vapour 
or steam produced at the part of the apparatus where the gases to be 
purified or washed enter, in being caused by the centrifugal action of the 
blades to be brought into very intimate contact with even the finest 
particles of dust in the gases, will effectually envelop and lay hold of 
these, so that on being then subject to the action of the water spray in 
the other part of the apparatus, the condensation of such vapours will 
also cause such fine dust particles to be completely separated from the 
gases.” 

At the outlet for the gas, the cylinder A is enlarged to form a chamber 
M, across which the wire gauze extends. This constitutes a drying 
chamber—for the liquid collects behind the wire gauze, and the gas 
cannot take it up again. 


Preparation of Carbide of Calcium (“ Acetyloid ”).—Worsnop, C. H., 
of Halifax. No. 16,763; Aug. 18, 1899. 

This invention relates to a method of preparing calcium carbide so that 
it ‘can be transported from place to place without danger, and may even 
be left in the open air without danger.” It consists in impregnating the 
carbide with a composition of wax, cocoa butter, and sugar, produced as 
follows: The wax (preferably paraffin wax), cocoa butter, and sugar in 
equal parts are mixed and heated —sufficiently to melt the mixture. At 
this point, a comparatively weak organic acid is added, such as tartaric 
acid, until the sugar becomes of the same consistency as the wax and the 
cocoa butter. The carbide is then immersed in the hot liquid mixture, 
and allowed to remain for a sufficient period of time to become thoroughly 
impregnated. The carbide may then be withdrawn and placed on trays 
in a cooling chamber, and when cold the new composition is complete. 
When used for the generation of gas (which is done by subjecting it to the 
action of water under pressure) the bye-product does not cling to the good 
material, as moist lime does to calcium carbide, but falls entirely away, 
leaving the unused clean material to continue its work of generation. 


Manufacture of Carbide of Calcium.—Rathenau, W., of Berlin. 
No. 6038 ; March 31, 1900. 


This invention consists of a process for the refining of carbide of cal- 
cium and the simultaneous production of silicon iron. 

In the manufacture of carbide of calcium by the process hitherto 
known, the patentee remarks, it has been proved that a pure product is 
only obtainable if the raw materials employed be free from objectionable 
admixtures—more particularly from combinations of magnesium and 
silicon ; and since pure materials are not easily obtainable everywhere, 
it has become necessary to produce pure carbide of calcium from lime 
containing silicon, or from carbon (coke or the like) containing silicon. 
Experiments made in this direction have shown that certain metals— 
especially iron—have the property of taking up the whole of th2 silicon 
contained in the mixture of the raw materials when mixed therewith in 





proper proportions. It hasalso been found that, if the flux be allowed to 
deposit, the resulting silicon alloys will collect in a separate layer under- 
neath the calcium carbide flux which is produced, and can be removed 
therefrom by being cut off. For a special anthracite containing silicon, a 
mixture of the following proportions has been found suitable : 56 parts of 
lime, 60 parts of anthracite (containing about 25 per cent. of silicic acid), 
and 28 parts of metallic iron. From this, there results a high percentage 
carbide of calcium, together with a compound of silicon and iron con- 
taining 20°to 25 per cent. of silicon, and “ eminently suitable for 
industrial purposes.”’ 


Lighting Street-Lamps.—Simmance, J. F., and Abady, J., of West- 
minster. No. 19,477; Sept. 28, 1899. 


The claims for this invention include the combination with an incan- 
descent gas-burner lamp of a fixed auxiliary pipe, terminating within 
the lamp, for the purpose of supplying an auxiliary jet of gas for lighting 
the gas from the main burner, a cock or valve for the main burner, and a 
cock or valve for the supply of gas to the auxiliary lighting jet, and operated 
directly or indirectly by the lighting torch, in such a manner that, after 
lighting the main burner, the auxiliary lighting jet is extinguished by 
a movement of the torch. Also the combination therewith of a fixed 
auxiliary pipe terminating within the lamp, for the purpose of supplying an 
auxiliary jet of gas for lighting the gas from the main burner, a treble- 
ported valve or cock controlling the supply of gas to the main burner, and to 
the auxiliary lighting jet—the treble-ported valve or cock being operated 
by the lighting torch in such a manner that gas is first supplied to the 
main burner and the auxiliary lighting jet; the torch then lighting the 
auxiliary jet, which, in its turn, lights the main burner, and the further 
movement of the torch extinguishes the auxiliary lighting jet. The 
arrangement referred to was sufficiently described and illustrated in the 
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12,975.—Homer, E., ‘‘ Internal combustion engines.” July 18. 
12,993.—Sprrort, E. W., “ Acetylene generators.” July 18. 
12,994.—Tuoman, F., “‘ Treating liquor obtained from the washing, 
scrubbing, or cooling appliances of carburetted water gas and other 
plant, so as to separate the tar from the water.” July 18. 
13,007.—AnpeErson, H., “ Anti-vibrators for gas-pendants.” July 19. 
13,127.—Cxiarkson, T., ‘‘ Regulators for generators heated by liquid 
hydrocarbon, gas, and like burners.” July 20. 
13,139.—Hook, H., “‘ Street-lamp lighter and extinguisher.” July 20. 
13,147. Svuae, W. T., ‘‘ Supports for incandescent mantles.” July 20. 
13,162.—TRESENREUTER, G., ‘‘ Bunsen burner.” July 20. 
13,191.—PeEnninetTon, E. J., ‘‘ Internal combustion engines.” July 21. 
13,194.—TuHompeson, W. P., ‘Production of acetylene gas.” A com- 
munication from A. Giraud. July 21. 
13,204-5.—Gerpgs, H., ‘‘Gas-generators.” July 21. 
13,234.—Cussac, H. & H., ‘‘ Generating acetylene gas.” July 23. 
13 239.—Fasoe, E., ‘‘ Acetylene-gas generator.” July 23. 
13,259.—Hu1, H., ‘“‘ Mantles for incandescent lighting.” July 23. 
13,281.—Wisz, W. L., ‘‘ Gas-brackets.”” A communication from R. 
Thayer. July 23. 
13,289.—Goy, C., ‘“‘ Production of acetylene gas.” July 23. 
13,340.—Wiecanp, A. J., ‘‘Gas-cocks.” July 24. 
13,386.—Surcuirre, H., ‘‘ Generating, washing, cooling, and storing 
acetylene.” July 25. 
13,404.—Boutt, A. J., ‘‘ Mixing gases.”’ A communication from A. 
Molet. July 25. 
13,408.—Cui, J. F., and Warrs, R. J., “‘ Gas-governors.” July 25. 
13,449.—Seuiey, R, and Homer, F., ‘‘ Valves for internal combustion 
engines.” July 26. 
13,451.—Porrter, W. G., ‘ Incandescent gas-lamps.” July 26. 
13,528.—Sieurpsson, O. V., ‘‘ Automatically turning gas on and off at 
pre-determined times.” July 27. 
13,545.—Houp ier, J., ‘‘ Incandescent gas-burners.” July 27. 
13,558.—Bou tt, A. J., “ Self-igniting incandescent burner.” A com- 
a from Chemisch-Technische Industrie-Gesellschaft, Limited. 
uly 27. 
13,563.—AcKERMANN, F., ‘ Pressure-regulators for gas-burners.” 
July 27. 
13,568.—Honiemann, F., ‘‘ Compressing gas or air.” July 27. 


_— — 
a — 


The Proposed Conference on the Price of Gas.—The Town Clerk 
of the City of London (Sir J. B. Monckton) has forwarded to the various 
Local Boards and Vestries of the Metropolis a copy of the resolution 
passed by the Court of Common Council on the 26th ult. in reference to 
a conference on the subject of the price of gas (see ante, p. 299). He 
adds that it is intended to hold the conference in October, on a date to 
be fixed (which he will notify in due course); and he asks that three 
representatives may be nominated to attend. 


The Blackburn Corporation and Carburetted Water Gas.—At the 
last meeting of the Blackburn Corporation, the Gas Committee reported 
that they had considered and approved numerous suggestions of the 
Medical Officer of Health put forward as a precaution against mishaps 
arising from the use of carburetted water gas. With regard to the re- 
commendations that small bedrooms should not have gas laid on, and 
that the practice in many mills of turning on all the gas-jets from one 
tap, and lighting them some minutes afterwards, should be stopped, the 





| Committee reported that they had no powers in the matter. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, Aug. 2. 
THE SUPPLY OF COAL. 


Mr. D. A. Tuomas (Merthyr Tydvil) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, having regard to the growing scarcity and dearness of coal, 
and in view of the altered circumstances of the trade since the inquiry 
into our coal resources made by Royal Commission a generation ago, 
and the fact that experience had shown the conclusions of that Commis- 
sion to be erroneous, he could now see his way to cause a fresh inquiry 
to be made in order to remove the uncertainty that prevailed as to the 
quantity of coal remaining unworked and available for naval, domestic, 
manufacturing, and commercial purposes. 

Mr. Batrour said he did not think the scarcity and dearness of coal 
had any relation to the larger issue dealt with in the main part of the 
question. The subject of a revised survey of the coalfields was engaging 
the attention of a Committee now sitting in regard to the geological 
survey; and he understood that a report would be made to the Lord 
President of the Council. He thought it would be found useful to collect 
tabulated information with a view to determining whether or not it was 
necessary to hold further inquiry into this important matter. 


Friday, Aug. 3. 
THE EXPORT OF COAL. 

Sir Howarp Vincent asked the President of the Board of Trade if he 
could state to what countries the increased export of British coal had 
mainly gone, and, in particular, what Governments or countries had 
increased their purchases of coal suitable for naval use; and whether 
such export had increased the cost of coal for the Royal Navy or reduced 
its supply. 

Mr. Rrrcure: The increase in the exports of coal, coke, and fuel from 
the United Kingdom during the first six months of this year over the 
exports in the first six months of 1899 was 1,073,000 tons. The increase, 
however, was not general among the various countries to which the coal 
was sent; there having been decreases in the exports to some countries 
amounting in the aggregate to 970,000 tons, and increases to others to 
the extent of 2,043,000 tons. The principal increases were: To Germany, 
405,000 tons; to Holland, 451,000 tons; and to France, 810,000 tons. I 
am informed that the total exports of coal from Wales in the six months 
January to June, 1900, show a decrease of more than 400,000 tons, com- 
pared with the same period of 1899. The increase in the cost of fuel for 
the Royal Navy, therefore, cannot be attributed to increased export of the 
kind required. 











i 
—— 


The Select Committee on Municipal Trading.—The Joint Com- 
mittee of the Houses of Lords and Commons appointed to consider and 
report as to the principles which should govern powers given by Bills 
and Provisional Orders to municipal and other local authorities for 
industrial en‘erprise within or without the area of their jurisdiction, 
have presented their report. The Committee express the opinion that, 
having been appointed at a comparatively late period in the session, it is 
not possible to bring their inquiry t» a satisfactory conclusion during the 
present sittings of Parliament. They therefore recommend that they 
should be re-appointed next session. 








pe 





LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 





Saturday, July 28. 


(Before Lord Hosnovse, Lord Macnacuten, Lord Linpiey, Sir Racnarp 
Coucu, and Sir Henry Strona.) 


Montr3al (Canada) Gas Company y. Vasey. 

This morning the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, through 
Sir Henry Strong, gave judgment on the appeal of the Montreal Gas 
Company from the Court of Queen’s Bench for Lower Canada (Province 
of Quebec), to which reference was made in the ‘‘ Journau”’ for the 17th 
ult. (p. 169). 


The Hon. Epwarp Brake, Q.C., and Mr. Brossgav, Q.C. (both of the 
Canadian Bar), appeared for the appellants; Mr. Lawson Watroy, Q.C., 
and Mr. R. C. Sarru, Q.C. (of the Canadian Bar), for the respondent. 

Sir Henry Strrone said that on Dec. 15, 1886, the appellants entered 
into a contract with the respondent for the sale to him of ammoniacal 
liquor produced by them in the manufacture of gas, by the terms of 
which the appellants agreed to deliver to the respondent, during a period 
of five years from May 1, 1887, all the ammoniacal liquor they should 
produce at their works; and the respondent agreed to pay 20s. for 
every ton of sulphate of Ammonia he should manufacture from such 
liquor, so long as the net price in London should exceed £9 10s. per ton. 
The appellants also agreed to supply the respondent, during the same 
term, with all their spent oxide of iron, free of charge. Five days after 
the execution of the contract, the President of the Company wrote to the 
respondent the following letter :— 

Montreal, Dec. 20, 1886. 

Dear Sir,—Referring to the contract made with you on the 15th inst. for 
the sale of ammoniacal liquor, I may say that, if we are satisfied with you as 
a customer, we would favourably consider an application from you at the 
expiration of the term for a renewal of the same for another period. 

(Signed) JESSE JOSEPH. 


At the expiration of the contract of Dec. 15, the appellants refused 
the respondent’s application for a renewal. The respondent thereupon 
brought his action against the appellants, seeking to recover damages 
for alleged breaches of the contract, and also for the refusal to 
renew the original contract, which the respondent alleged they were 
bound to do according to the terms of the letter of Dec. 20. The appel- 





lants filed an incidental demand claiming damages for breaches of the 
original agreement by the respondent. Mr. Justice Mathieu, before 


| whom the case was heard, awarded damages to the respondent for the 


non-fualfilment in several particulars of the original agreement, and also 
for the non-renewal of the contract in accordance with the obligation to 
do so, which he held to be contained in the letter quoted; and in respect 
of this latter breach of contract, the Judge condemned the appellants in 
damages to the amount of $10,000, with interest from the date of the 
judgment. On appeal to the Court of Queen’s Bench, this judgment 
was maintained, as regards the damages for breach of the contract 
held to be contained in the letter; but it was altered on the question of 
interest, by allowing interest, not only upon the $10,000, but also upon 
the other items of damages awarded to the respondent, from the date of 
the commencement of the action, instead of from the date of the judg- 
ment. The appeal to the Judicial Committee was from this judgment 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench. The appellants insisted that the letter 
of Dec. 20, 1886, did not contain any contract or agreement susceptible 
of legal enforcement, and that the judgments of the Courts below, which 
treated it as imposing a legal obligation upon the appellants, were 
erroneous. This was the conclusion of the learned Chief Justice, who 
dissented from the Court of Queen’s Bench. Their Lordships of the 
Judicial Committee were of opinion that the oral evidence admitted on 
the trial was improperly received. The letter must speak for itself; and 
if there was a contract to renew, its terms must be found in the writing. 
Their Lordships were unable to find in the promise made in the letter 
that the appellants would ‘favourably consider” an application to 
renew, anything legally binding the appellants. So far from this being 
so, the terms used implied that the appellants reserved to themselves the 
right to deliberate on the question of renewing the contract, if the 
respondent should apply to them to do so. The utmost that could be 
said was that the respondent, if he proved to be satisfactory as a customer, 
might, as the letter assured him, expect favourable consideration. It 
did not require demonstration to show that such an undertaking fell short 
of a contract. The appeal must therefore succeed, so far as it was sought 
to have the damages amounting to $10,000 for non-renewal, and the 
interest on those damages, disallowed. As regarded the alteration made 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench in the original judgment, in the matter 
of interest on damages not in question on the appeal to the Judicial 
Committee, their Lordships were unable to see that the alteration was 
erroneous. The learned Chief Justice had considered that the first judg- 
ment must be taken to include interest on the damages awarded up to 
the date of the judgment. This, however, did not appear to have been 
done; and in the absence of any evidence that it was so comprised, their 
Lordships thought they must treat interest from the date of the action as 
not included in the damages. Then, as it appeared that the respondent 
was entitled to recover interest from the date the appellants were put 
‘‘en demeure” by the service of process, the judgment cf the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in this respect must be considercd not to have been suc- 
cessfully impeached. Their Lordships would, therefore, humbly advise 
Her Majesty to allow the appeal, by discharging so much of the judgment 
as awarded $10,000 for damages for not renewing the contract, and 
allowed interest thereon, and by so varying it as to award no costs to 
either party in the Court of Queen’s Bench. There would be no costs of 
the present appeal. 


_ — 
 — 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE—COURT OF APPEAL. 








Thursday, Aug. 2. 


(Before Lords Justices A. L. Sutra and VauaHan WI..taMs. 
The Costs in the Malvern Gas-Works Arbitration. 


This was an appeal by the Malvern Urban District Council from the 
order of Mr. Justice Bucknill, in Chambers, in reference to arbitration 


on the subject of the gas-works. On Nov. 23, 1897, the Council agreed 
to purchase the undertaking of the Gas Company—the price to be ascer- 
tained by arbitration. By the agreement entered into, the Council 
undertook to pay all costs, charges, and expenses of the Company 
preliminary and incidental to the negotiations for the sale and the pre- 
paration and execution of the agreement and the arbitration. In the 
event of the parties differing, the costs were to betaxed. Thearbitration 
lasted two days, and the Company sent to the Council a bill for £2200 
as the costs of the reference alone. By consent, the Council applied to 
Master Pollock to tax the costs; and he fixed them at £1147. After- 
wards the Master stated that he had taxed the costs on a lower basis 
than between solicitor and client; whereupon the Company appealed to 
Mr. Justice Bucknill, who directed a review of the taxation on the ground 
that, on the true construction of clause 7 of the agreement, the costs 
should be as between solicitor and client. Hence the appeal of the 
Council, on behalf of whom it was contended that the learned Judge had 
wrongly construed the clause, which contemplated costs as between party 
and party, and that he had no jurisdiction to deal with the matter at all, 
inasmuch as the Master, in taxing the costs, acted as arbitrator, and not 
as a Master of the Court. 


Dr. BLAKE Opaers, Q.C., and Mr. Spoxesappeared for the appellants ; 
Mr. JexrF, Q.C., and Mr. G. H. Farrant represented the respondents. 

Lord Justice Ssru, in the course of his judgment, said he arrived at 
the conclusion that the Master had taxed the costs on the wrong ground 
—viz., as between party and party—which would only give the Com- 
pany two-thirds of their costs of so much all round. The taxation 
should have been upon the basis of costs as between solicitor and client, in 
order that the Company should come out scathless. This was the view 
taken by Mr. Justice Bucknill, who was substantially right in his deci- 
sion, because, as far as possible, it followed the lines indicated in the 
agreement of purchase. It had been argued that there was no power to 
review the decision of Master Pollock, as he was acting as arbitrator, 
and not as a Master of the Court. But the agreement brought in sec- 
tion 1 of the Arbitration Act of 1889, which provided that the decision on 
a submission of arbitration should have the same effect in all respects 
as if it were an order made in Court. Therefore this gave the Master, 
or an officer of the Court, the power to tax the costs in this case. The 
Master would now be ordered to review the taxation on the basis of 
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costs as between solicitor and client. The appeal would therefore be 
dismissed, with costs; but there would be no order in respect of costs as 
to the proceedings before Mr. Justice Bucknill, as he had made no definite 
order in the matter. 

Lord Justice VaucHAN WILLIAMs concurred. 


- — 
> — 


Embezzlement by a Gas Collector. 

At the West Riding Assizes on Monday last week, Eli Crowther, a 
collector in the service of the Hebden Bridge and Mytholmroyd Gas 
Board, was indicted for making false entries in his books, and also for 
embezzling various sums amounting to £280, the moneys of the Board. 
It may be remembered that the accused was charged at Todmorden on 
the 5th ult. (see ante, p. 102). He pleaded guilty to both indictments, 
and was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 


_ — 
—_—e 


Claim by an Artesian Well Engineer. 

Mr. Justice Mathew and a Special Jury recently had before them, in 
the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice, an action 
brought by Mr. R. D. Batchelor, artesian well engineer, of Chatham, 
against the Rainham Water-Works Company. Plaintiff’s claim was for 
£105 for services rendered to the Company when selecting a site for their 








new works at Rainham, and advising them generally as to water supply. . 


The defence was that Mr. Batchelor only inspected the site in order to 
try to obtain the work of sinking the well; and the Company denied 
that they were liable for any amount. The Jury decided that Mr. 
Batchelor had been consulted by the Company as an engineer, and that 
he had not acted with the view of obtaining work. A verdict was given 
in his favour, and he was awarded 50 guineas. 


_ — 
——— 


Automatic Meter Contracts. 

At Willesden, on Thursday, the Gaslight and Coke Company 
summoned George Harding, of Palmerston Road, Wealdstone, for 
£1 1s. 6d. for gas supplied. Mr. Robert Humphreys, solicitor, who 
appeared for the Company, said the case arose under an automatic, or 
‘‘ penny-in-the-slot,”’ meter contract. He called attention to a clause in 
the form of such contracts, to the effect that consumers when terminating 
tenancies must give at least five clear days’ notice to the Company. 
The contract was proved; and three collectors were called, who deposed 
that the defendant was the tenant of 10, Shrewsbury Road, Harlesden, 
where he was supplied with gas through an automatic meter. On 
January 29 a collector found he could not gain admission to the house. 
On February 26 the premises were found to be open; and a workman 
allowed a collector to go in. Noone was residing there. The padlock 
and money-box of the meter had beenremoved. There should have been 
£1 2s. in it, according to the index; and, in consequence of an alteration 
in the price of gas at that time, that would mean that £1 1s. 6d. was 
due. The defendant sent no notice of his intention to remove. A 
demand had been made; and he refused to pay. The idea of the clause 
in question, Counsel said, was to protect the Company from robberies 
from these meters in empty houses. The defendant, a traveller, could 
not attend the Court. Mr. Bird made an order for the payment of the 
amount and costs. 





—_— 
- — 


The Use of Domestic Water for Trade Purposes. 


At the Thornbury Police Court last Wednesday, a case of importance to 
the inhabitants of the town was brought before the Bench. The prosecu- 
tors were the West Gloucestershire Water Company; and the defendants, 
Mr. George Witts, baker, of High Street, Thornbury, and Frederick Holly, 
a man in his employ, who were summoned for using water from the 
Company’s mains for other than domestic purposes. Mr. Metcalfe, in 
opening the case for the prosecution, stated that on Sept. 16, 1898, the 
Company entered into an agreement with the Thornbury Rural District 
Council, whereby the latter agreed to let certain stand-pipes and mains 
belonging to them, which were fixed in certain parts of the town, to the 
Company at the rent of 1s. for 30 years, the Company agreeing to supply 
for the same period, for the sum of £30 per annum, these stand-pipes with 
pure and wholesome water, for the use of the ratepayers for domestic 
purposes, and not for purposes of trade, watering gardens, and so forth. 
He argued that the agreement clearly showed that the water should not 
be used for trade purposes. Mr. 8. F. Andrews, Secretary and General 
Manager to the Company, stated that on the 16th of July, when near 
one of the stand-pipes, he saw the defendant Holly filling a barrel on 
wheels. Witness asked him if he was aware that he must not use the 
water for baking. Holly replied that witness had better see his master. 
Thereupon witness followed Holly to the bakery, and made the same 
remark to the defendant Witts.- The latter replied that he had used the 
water for baking purposes, and should continue to do so, and if summoned 
he should defend the case. After a long legal argument, the Bench came 
to the conclusion that the defendants were not persons having a supply 
of water from the Company, and therefore the prosecution failed ; but 
they would give every facility to the Company to enable them to have a 
case stated. The summons was accordingly dismissed, with costs. The 
Company entered into recognizances to prosecute the appeal against the 
decision. Two other similar summonses were withdrawn. 


_ — 
——— 








No Increase of Price at Birkenhead.—At the meeting of the 
Birkenhead Town Council last Wednesday, Alderman Bloor, in moving 
the adoption of the minutes of the Gas and Water Committee, said he 
was glad to intimate that, notwithstanding the higher price of coal, 
there would be no increase in the price of gas. This was accounted for 
by the existence of a strong reserve fund, which the Committee had 
formed during recent years. 

The Fatal Fire at an Oil-Gas Works.—The result of the inquiry 
into the circumstances attending the death of Charles Thomas, which 
was caused by the fire at the oil-gas works of the Great Central Railway, 
Sheffield, as recorded last week (p. 293) was a verdict to the effect that 
the deceased was accidentally killed by an explosion of gas through the 
breaking of a sweated joint in the machinery. They added as a rider 
that, in their opinion, it would be better to have a safety-valve attached 
to the “‘ receiving ” pipe, and to have the joints above the ground. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held 
last Friday, at the Offices, Horseferry Road, Westminster—Colonel W. T. 
Maxis (the Governor) in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. W. Field) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, the seal of the Company was affixed to the register of stock- 
holders, and the report of the Directors (given in the “ JournaL”’ last 
week) was taken as read. 

The Governor: Ladies and Gentlemen,—In moving the adoption of 
the report, I hope not to trouble you so long as has been necessary at 
the last two meetings. Our accounts for the past year, considering all 


the circumstances, I think may be deemed to be fairly satisfactory. As 
regards our gross income, gas sales show an increase of 3°3 per cent., 
which, after allowing for the value of the ld. taken off in January 
last from the price of gas, has yielded an addition of £20,316. 
Coke sales have brought in an addition of £100,582; and the average 
price of coke per ton during the last half year has been 15s. 7d., against 
12s. 3d. in the June half of 1899. Tar has yielded nearly #d. per gallon 
more; and liquor and sulphate have brought in an addition of 3d. per 
ton of coal. So that altogether our residuals have yielded an improved 
revenue amounting to £154,740 for the half year. The high prices of 
these residuals are the result of the high prices of coal; so that before we 
have had to bear the full burden of an increased coal bill, we have been 
anticipating to some extent the relief afforded by the corresponding in- 
crease in the price of our residuals. Turning next to the debit side of 
the revenue account, there is an increase in the cost of coal and oil of 
£150,710, which is equal to an increase of 29d. per 1000 cubic feet of 
gas. This arises to some extent from the failure or the inability 
on the part of some of our coal contractors to send in their contract 
quantities; and in order to maintain our stock, we had to go into the 
market and purchase coal where we could, at, of course, higher rates 
than the contract prices. I may state that now we have practically 
completed our purchases for the twelve months ensuing; and the price 
comes out at 69 per cent. above that of last year, and 88 per cent. above 
the price of the year 1898. The gross cost of coal, including the cost of 
carburetted water gas, per 1000 cubic feet for the next two years will be 
increased, as compared with the figures of the past twelve months, by 8d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. The further advances in the price of coke and other 
residuals we cannot take at more than 1d. per 1000 cubic feet; and this 
figure we arrive at from the results of the recent sales by tender of our 
Beckton coke. Working expenses during the half year, other than coal, 
have averaged 16°45d. per 1000 cubic feet, as compared with 16d. 
in June, 1899. This shows a gross profit of £628,018, or 13°4d. per 
1000 cubic feet, as compared with 14°28d. per 1000 cubic feet in the cor- 
responding halfyear. Preferenceand other charges will absorb £194,749 ; 
and this leaves for the dividend on the ordinary stock £433,269. Our 
statutory rate, with gas at the present price, is £4 8s. per cent. This 
corresponds to the present price of 3s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet, and will 
take £329,848; so that there will be a balance which we shall be 
able to carry forward and add to the sum brought forward from 
1899, of £103,421. This makes the total undivided balance £296,755, 
which, of course, under the present circumstances, will be a very 
useful supplement to our working capital. There is one item in 
the working expenses which calls for special notice. I refer to the 
rates and taxes. This shows an increase, as compared with June, 
1899, of upwards of £7000; and there is a prospect of a still further 
increase in this item. The rateable value of the Company’s under- 
taking is at present £730,600. It has quite recently, during the 
present revaluation, been revalued at £791,800, which would mean that 
in future the item of rates will be further increased by £20,000 per 
annum. Of course, the Directors will, if necessary, appeal against this 
rating at Quarter Sessions, although such proceedings are very costly. 
But I think it is as well for me to state that, should the revaluation be 
confirmed, the consequence must be that the consumers of gas in the 
Company’s district will have to bear the burden of a further addition to 
the price of gas; and it cannot be too often repeated that, in accordance 
with the terms of their deed of partnership—that is, the Act of 1876— 
whatever additional charge the Company has put upon it, five-sixths of 
the amount must be borne by the consumers, and one-sixth by the share- 
holders, and vice versd that out of any savings or advantages which come to 
the Company five-sixths go to the consumers and one-sixth to the share- 
holders. So that the chief sufferer by this extraordinary increase in the 
valuation of our property for rating purposes will be the consumer of gas. 
We shall do everything we can to protect him, along with ourselves; but 
having done that, wecandonomore. Ourexpenditure on capital account 
has been limited to the provision of the necessary plant to meet the increase 
in our business; and I need hardly say that we are exercising, and shall 
continue to exercise, the strictest economy in regard to capital expendi- 
ture. Out of the £76,894, £62,187 is for the cost of mains, meters, and 
stoves. The remaining £14,706 is made up of purifiers £5500, oil gas 
£8600, and sundries £606. Before I pass from the accounts, 
I would like to draw the attention of the shareholders to a slight 
alteration we have made, with the sanction of the Government 
Auditor, in dealing with the cost of the fittings supplied to auto- 
matic-meter consumers. Hitherto these have been charged to a suspense 
account, which was liquidated by means of half-yearly instalments. On 
the present occasion the item—which amounts to £26,574—has been 
charged direct to revenue account; and at the same time, the old sus- 
pense account has been reduced by £35,413. I now have to deal with 
the question of the increase in the price of gas, which came into operation 
at the close of last quarter. The necessity for the increase, in view of 
the higher price of coal, must be evident even to that oft-quoted indi- 
vidual, ‘The Man in the Street ;” and I am glad to be able to say that, 
though we have some 360,000 consumers or thereabouts whom we supply 
with gas, we have received protests against the rise from a quite 
insignificant number of those consumers, and the complaints have been 
confined to some few people who appear to expect the price of the quartern 
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loaf to remain the same whether wheat stands at 28s. or 40s. a quarter. 
To meet an increase in the net cost which is equal to 7d. per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas, after we take off the 1d. we have no funds available, except the gas 
rental and the dividend account. Therefore, as provided by the sliding- 
scale, on the one hand we raise the price of gas, and at the same time 
reduce the shareholders’ dividend. This is all provided for in the Act 
of 1876. ‘‘ Yes,” say the London County Council, “ that is all very 
well, but what are the relative proportions?’’ Does not the consumer 
have to bear five-sixths of the charge, and the shareholders only one- 
sixth? And then, without any consideration of the past working of the 
system, they assert that the sliding-scale does not work satisfactorily to 
the consumers. In fact, they condemn the system because it is not 
wholly a one-sided system working in favour of the consumer. Now 
what are the facts? Since the introduction of the initial price and the 
sliding-scale in 1876, the surplus profits of the Company over and above 
10 per cent., amounting to £17,000,000 (I am giving only round 
numbers ; but that is sufficiently near), have been apportioned in this 
way: In reductions of the price of gas and meter-rents, £14,000,000; 
and in augmenting the shareholders’ dividends, £3,000,000. Surely, I 
think, this must be admitted to be a complete answer to the allegations 
of the critics of the system; and yet, with the full knowledge of these 
figures, which are all in evidence, Dr. Collins, an ex-Chairman of the 
London County Council, stated, in a recent debate at the Council, that 
the sliding-scale is now found not to work so well in the interests of the 
consumers as it does in the interests of the shareholders. Again, he 
says that the consumers’ share of the burden has increased, although he 
must have known (for he had the figures of the Comptroller in his hands 
at the time, in the case of this Company) that for £87,000 gained by the 
consumer by a reduction in the price of gas, the shareholders’ proportion 
was only £14,806; and he must have known quite well—or he might 
have known, at any rate, because I am about to quote a paper which 
was given in evidence—that the reductions in price have been the rule and 
not the exception. A statement was prepared by Sir Courtenay Boyle, and 
laid before the 1899 Committee, which showed that from 1876 down to the 
present time there have been fourteen alterations in price. Ten of them 
have been reductions, and four of them have been increases. The 
reductions amount, in the aggregate, to 1s. 73d.; the increases to 1s. 3d. 
Another member of the Council, in the same debate, charged the Com- 
pany with obtaining money by false pretences, and with obtaining an 
addition to their net profits of £500,000 because coals had gone up; 
and he also charged us with hoodwinking the public. Now, I ask— 
and this is the only opportunity I have of asking—on what evidence 
are such statements based? And if they are not evidence, I do not 
think this Company or any other company should be subjected to 
such slanderous attacks. As to the prospects of the continuance 
of the present price of gas, I cannot say more than this—that those 
who review the history of the Company, and know its history, 
know perfectly well that a reduction in price will be made at the 
very earliest moment. But everything depends upon the price 
of coal; and I am sorry to say that at present there is no sign at all of 
any reduction in coal. On the contrary, the prices at the present moment 
are higher than those at which we made our contracts in May last. I 
hope there may be somebody present who can give usa little light on this 
dark question, or give us a few gleams of hope. As far as we can see at 
the present time, the coal market is stiffer than it has been; and there 
is no prospect of relief. Paragraph 8 of the report tells you of the loss 
of our Bill for additional capital powers. Now our justification for 
bringing in the Bill in the form which we presented it to the House, 
was, first, that it was the same Bill which had been approved by the 
House of Commons the year before; and, secondly, because we were con- 
vinced—and we see no reason whatever to alter our opinion—that 
our scheme for raising the additional capital was the cheapest 
and most advantageous for the consumers of gas. A 3 per cent. 
capital—we proposed to raise our money by a 3 per cent. deben- 
ture stock—for a gas company would have been the cheapest 
capital on record. But public confidence has been so shaken by 
recent events, that I fear any such cheap form of capital must be lost to 
the consumers, if not for ever, at any rate for some time to come. Ithas 
been suggested, if not actually stated, that the Directors, in bringing in 
the Bill this year in the same form as last—that is, on the basis of 
debenture stock, instead of on the basis of share capital at the standard 
price—intentionally ignored the recommendation of the 1899 Committee. 
We are not so stupid and so ignorant as not to know that Parliament in 
such affairs is omnipotent; and nothing could be further from our 
minds than any idea of flouting, or treating disrespectfully, the recom- 
mendation of any Committee of the House of Commons. The future 
policy of the Company as regards further capital powers will, of course, 
engage our serious consideration ; and the result of our deliberations will 
be made known to you in due time—probably at the next half-yearly meet- 
ing. Stillreferring to legislative matters, I may inform you—and perhaps 
many know—that the London County Council have also been unsuccessful 
in their gas legislative schemes this session ; for they failed to carry the 
provisions of their Bill for the legalizing of the portable photometer. 
The evidence placed before the Committee in support of these proposals 
was certainly of a most extraordinary character ; but it was not accepted 
by the Committee. It was, I am glad to say, noticeable that for once 
this Company did noé suffer from the wholesale abuse which usually 
falls to its share when its affairs have been discussed by the London 
County Council. Not a single charge was brought against the Com- 
pany. We were left severely alone, except so far as the costs are con- 
cerned, with which we were saddled. At least, the concern is saddled to 
the extent of some £3000, of which, of course, as I said before, £2500 is 
the increase in the working expenses, and comes out of the price of gas, 
while only £500 comes out of your pocket—that is, out of the dividend 
fund. Now this amount of costs (about £3000) is, of course, exclusive of 
the costs of the other Metropolitan Gas Companies who joined us in 
opposition to the Council’s Bill, and is also exclusive of the costs of 
the Bill in question incurred by the London County Council themselves 
in the promotion of the Bill, which must be borne by the rates; so that 
those of you who are ratepayers will have to find a little more money on 
that account. The ratepayers and the consumers alike will be taxed to a 
serious extent in consequence of this, I may say, almost wanton attempt to 
interfere with existing testing legislation, under which we have gone on 
satisfactorily for so long ; for out of 21,000 tests that were made, we were 





only fined twice. Therefore the system cannot be said to have broken 
down, or not to be a proper system for the protection of the public. I 
may say also, in regard to this matter, that, if the portable photometer 
scheme had been accepted by Parliament, the Metropolitan gas consumers 
would have been taxed to at least 1d., if not 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
merely for the purpose of increasing the already very high illuminating 
power ofthegas. The only other matter dealt with in the same Bill—that 
is, the London County Council Bill—was the charge made for the use of 
automatic meter fittings. This question was the subject of a conference 
between the Companies and the Council, with the result that the clauses 
were redrafted in a manner unobjectionable to the Companies, and will 
probably afford some slight additional protection to the small consumers 
of gas. I must refer again to that remarkable debate at Spring Gardens. 
A noble Lord, a very prominent member of the Council, appears to be 
dissatisfied with the provisions of the Bill—I mean the provisions with 
regard to automatic meters—because he deems it quite wrong to make 
any charge upon poor people for the extra accommodation which the Gas 
Companies afford to the working classes, and which is so much appreciated 
by them. If his remarks mean anything at all, they must mean that this 
popular system of gas supply should be abolished, or that the ordinary con- 
sumer of gas should be taxed to the extent of about 1d. per 1000 cubic feet 
to provide free fittings for the working manconsumer. This appears, to 
my old-fashioned ideas, to be absolute Socialism, and nothing else. I 
think I have only one more matter to deal with, and that is the repulse 
which this Company and the South Metropolitan Company have experi- 
enced in the House of Lords in endeavouring to carry into effect one of 
the most popular recommendations of the 1899 Committee—I refer to 
the suggested sale to the South Metropolitan Company of our southern 
district and works. This has been the subject of anxious and prolonged 
discussion by our Court. We had two interests to protect—those of the 
consumers in the North, which would be damaged by, the acceptance of 
too small a price for this section of our undertaking, and those of the 
shareholders. But as we were at the same time desirous of showing, as 
far as we could, that this recommendation of the Inquiry Committee 
should be carried into effect, we, with the Directors of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, provisionally agreed upon a figure—a figure 
which we all here looked upon as inadequate as consideration money for 
the sale. But, asI say, in order not to flout, but to meet, the recom- 
mendation of the 1899 Committee, we submitted to a small sacrifice. 
Of course, when I said ‘‘ we here’ considered it too small a 
figure, I have no doubt, on the other side of the water, they 
thought it quite an adequate figure—at any rate, it was the 
only figure we could get out of them. Then, to the surprise of every- 
body, the Local Authorities brought all their forces to bear against the 
proposed sale. Their contention was that, although we were to part 
with the district, we were to remain saddled with the obligation as 
regards the price to be charged for gas supplied to public lamps in the 
northern district, which we undertook in 1883, in consideration of 
obtaining the London Company’s district. Of course, this was a sugges- 
tion we could not, in the interests of our private consumers, for a 
moment entertain ; and apparently it was also one which the House of 
Lords did not consider reasonable, for they refused to confirm the Bill. 
So that the blame, if there is any blame, for the failure to carry out this 
recommendation, must rest with the Public Authorities, and not with 
the Metropolitan Companies. In conclusion, I can only offer you one or 
two observations on the policy of the Local Authorities, and of a small 
section of the public, with regard to this Company. I think we who 
administer this Company havea right to complain of the somewhat harsh 
and unfair treatment which is meted out to us by our critics, both in Spring 
Gardens and elsewhere. Itcannot be considered fair treatment to make 
general charges of maladministration without submitting in support 
of them some evidence—and evidence which can be examined into—and 
without specifying what are the acts that are complained of, when they 
were committed, and who did them. If we had this information, we 
should be able, perhaps, to make a defence ; but it is impossible to make 
a defence to vague charges which are not based upon specific acts or a 
specific policy. The charges always take the same form, because other 
Companies, or another Company, acting under similar legislation, can 
make and sell gas at a lower price than the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany, therefore the management of this Company must be bad. No 
account whatever is taken of the differing circumstances, which now, 
as always, render the two cases absolutely incomparable. I refer to 
one circumstance, a prominent one, which specially prevents any fair 
comparison being made between the two Companies—that is, the rela- 
tively large increase in business which the Southern Company receives. 
Their increase for the past half year has been at the rate of 12} per cent. 
I think that ours has been at the rate of about 3} per cent., and the 
accounts for the two Companies show that for the whole period—and we 
can compare that—since the amalgamation in 1883, the increase secured 
by the South Metropolitan Company in business amounts to 136 per 
cent., whereas ours only amounts to 46 per cent. It must be obvious to 
everybody that an expanding business can be carried on at a cheaper 
rate than one which is not so expanding. Of course, the reason is also 
pretty obvious. The competition of the electric light does not affect the 
Southern Company to anything like the same extent that it affects our- 
selves. Criticisms are plentiful ; but no one yet has ever had the hardi- 
hood, even in Parliament or elsewhere, to lay down or prescribe any 
course of action which could by any possibility assimilate the prices 
charged by the two Metropolitan Companies, short of total confiscation 
of the dividend of this Company. I use the words “ total confiscation ” 
advisedly, because the existing difference in prices between the two Com- 
panies to-day is 73d., which represents in this Company’s district £717,Q00. 
The dividend which I suppose you will declare to-day on the ordinary stock 
of the Company at £4 8s., represents £668,000. So that, after you have 
confiscated the whole of the dividend, you would still be £57,000 short of 
assimilating the prices of the two Companies. Now I do not know what 
sort of words to use in describing a policy of that kind. I think it had 
better be left undescribed. The Court of this Company will, therefore, 
as they are in duty bound, carry on their business with a view to the 
common interests of the consumers and the shareholders. It is appa- 
rently assumed by the London County Council that the interests of the 
Company and the interests of the shareholders are antagonistic. I have 
shown over and over again in this room that, under the sliding-scale and 
auction clauses, this cannot by any possibility he the case. Therefore, 
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we have no objection whatever to raise to any amount of inquiry and 
any number of conferences, such as those which are about to 

held. Any investigation of our position must show this—that either 
the system of the sliding‘scale and auction clauses which was so 
highly eulogized by Sir James Rankin’s Committee must be main- 
tained, or that some other system working as equitably must be 
substituted. There is only one other alternative, and that is that the 
supply of gas should be taken over by the Municipal Authorities; and as 
to that policy, I have no doubt you are aware there is considerable 
difference of opinion. I can only say that my colleagues and I have 
never since we sat at this Court deviated one hair’s breadth from the 
terms of the bargain which was sanctioned in 1876. © Taking one year 
with another, we have done quite as well as our neighbours in the pur- 
chase of our materials and the sale of our residuals, and in our efforts to 
extend the Company’s business; but neither we nor any other body of 
gentlemen could possibly alter the different conditions and circumstances 
under which we carry on business as compared with other Companies. 
When we next apply to Parliament for capital powers, we shall lay before 
the House the whole history and full facts with regard to this Company’s 
working under the legislative bargain of 1876. Notwithstanding the 
rebuffs we have received during the past two sessions, we still have every 
confidence that Parliament, when fully informed, will not fail to grant the 
fullest justice to the shareholders of this Company, who have bond fide 
subscribed their capital on the faith of the parliamentary bargain, and 
will grant us the capital powers necessary to enable the Company to fulfil 
their obligations to the consumers of gas in their district. I beg to move: 
‘‘ That this meeting do agree with, and confirm, thereport of the Directors 
and the Auditor’s report and statement of accounts of the Company.” 

Mr. Howarp C. Warp (Deputy-Governor) seconded the motion. 

Mr. Frame asked whether the Company could not take action in 
respect of the breach of contract in the supply of coal by their con- 
tractors. 

The Governor said the coal contract was drawn up in the usual 
terms, but there was a proviso which protected the coalowners in the 
case of strikes. 

Mr. Frame said that as the increased price was foreseen, and the Com- 
pany had so large a sum in hand, he could not understand why they did 
not enter into the contract before. 

The Governor replied that the contracts were made up from year to 

ear. 
‘ Mr. Frame supposed they had a right to make further contracts before 
the expiration of the year. 

The Governor replied that it was never the practice to make the 
contracts much before. 

Mr. Frame said that for six months it had been known that coal was 
increasing in price, and he should like to know whether there was any 
restriction against the Company going into the market. 

The Governor said there was not; but if they had gone into the 
market in the winter, they would have paid just the same price. 

Mr. Frame thought not. He happened to be connected with coal com- 
panies in South Wales. 

The Governor remarked that they did not get any coal from Wales. 

Mr. Frame asked whether anyone connected with the Company was 
entitled to a free supply of gas. 

The Governor said the practice was to allow their officers a certain 
quantity of gas free of charge; but this did not apply to the Directors. 

A SHAREHOLDER said he thought it would be as well to return to the 
old practice of charging for meters, as the Company were now giving 
away a large sum, and getting no thanks for doing so. 

The Governor said this matter was debated at the time the charge 
was removed, and approved by the shareholders. In the City of London, 
the consumers always had free meters, but in other places they had to 
pay; and, as this gave rise to some complaint, the Board suggested, and 
the shareholders approved of the policy of free meters. 

Mr. Monx thought the most important part of the Governor’s remarks 
in moving the adoption of the report was in regard to the future of the 
Company. He should have been glad if the Governor had been able to 
inform them that the Directors had good hopes of obtaining in the next 
session the capital which it was evidently necessary that a concern of this 
nature ought to possess. He should be glad to hear from the Governor 
that he had not lost all hope of coming to an agreement with the 
South Metropolitan Company with regard to the supply of gas south of 
the Thames. He should also like to know whether it was the intention 
of the Company to apply to Parliament next session for the powers 
which they were not able to obtain this year. 

Mr. C. E. Jones said he felt sure the shareholders must be thoroughly 
satisfied with the statement of the Governor. Theincrease in the supply 
of gas was highly satisfactory, and showed that the progressive develop- 
ment of the Company had not been arrested by rival illuminants. He 
did not profess to be a prophet, but some years ago he warned the share- 
holders that coal would never be so cheap as it had been. The gas 
industry of the country would be saddled with an increased cost 
in the price of coal of over 54 millions sterling, and there were 
other advances in the materials used in the Company’s business 
which would considerably augment this. The coal trouble was not one 
of to-day. They must go back for the origin of it to the last strike, when 
there was a struggle made by the men to obtain the supremacy of the coal 
market. The colliery proprietors fought the battle, and the wives of the 
colliers enlisted public sympathy. The masters could fight the men, but 
they could not fight the public; and therefore they came toterms. This 
was another instance of the folly of the public rushing into questions 
whith they did not understand. If men and masters fell out, the best 
thing was to let them fall in again, and for the public to remain specta- 
tors of the fight. Free labour in collieries was unknown; and yet this 
was called a free country. By restricting the output of coal, the 
collier was the master of the situation. Was he likely to restrict the 
output? He (Mr. Jones) thought that he was, because if he bought 
more coal to bank than was actually required at the time, it 
was put into stock, when down came the price and the rate of 
wages. It was time the Legislature interfered in this matter, and puta 
duty upon the export of coal. Some 40 million tons had been exported 
from this country, the large proportion of which went to foreign lands; 
but if it had been sold in the English market, there would have been a 
considerable reduction in price. He thought there was a precedent for 





Parliament interfering, as it regulated the price. of gas and water, besides 
allowing oil to come into the country free. If it was fair to tax the pro- 
fits of the shareholders in gas companies, it was equally justifiable for 
Parliament to interfere in the matter of coal. He suggested that the 
Company should purchase a poorer quality of coal from other countries, 
and enrich. 

Mr. G. Livesey: What about the price of oil ? 

Mr. JonEs said there were other processes of enrichment besides oil. 

Mr. Livesey said he should be glad to know what they were. 

Mr. Jones thought it was not wise to go too much into details at that 
meeting. If they could get Australian coal, he thought they would be 
justified in making someexperiments. The deterioration in the quality 
of coke was more apparent than real; and he had sufficient confidence in 
the scientific staff of the Company to know that, if they had a free hand, 
they would give a good account of this question. For his own part, he 
never believed in the sliding-scale. It was not a panacea for discontent, 
and never would be. The old process of sticking to the statutory dividend 
of 10 per cent. was the true policy for the gas industry to pursue. He 
much regretted that Parliament had not seen fit to allow the Company to 
raise cheap capital. Geographically, a portion of the district of the Gas- 
light and Coke Company belonged to the South Metropolitan Company, 
who had been hungering and thirsting after ‘‘ Naboth’s vineyard” for 
many years; and it was to be regretted that after the two Companies had 
agreed upon the price, Parliament was told that it was a matter of in- 
difference whether they bought it or not. In conclusion, he congratu- 
lated the Directors upon the satisfactory report presented that day. 

The Governor, in reply to a shareholder, said the amount of unraised 
capital was £450,000. 

Mr. GeorGE Livesey said he thought Mr. Jones was a Job’s comforter, 
especially in his remarks about coal, for what he had said was distinctly 
playing into the hands of coalowners, who were now making enormous 
profits. He estimated that the excess profits were not less than 5s. a 
ton; and in case of gas coal, 8s. a ton. But taking it at the lower figure 
of 5s. a ton, on 240 million tons that amounted to £60,000,000, or, in 
other words, the total cost of the Transvaal war. Mr. Jones told them 
that coal would never go down in price again. 

Mr. Jonzs said his complaint was that it would not go down to its old 
price. 

Mr. Livesey said he would accept that correction. Hewas old enough 
to remember the days of 1873, when it was said that coal would never go 
back to its old price. In 1871, the South Metropolitan Company made a 
contract at 6s. per ton, free on board in the Tyne. In 1873 they paid 
20s. a ton; but in 1897 coal was bought at 6s. 3d., notwithstanding all 
the combination of the miners. Therefore he had very good hopes that 
history would repeat itself, and that before long they would see coal at very 
nearly its old price. While upon this subject, and as the Governor had 
asked for a little comfort on the matter, he thought he might say 
that he could see a great deal of comfort. There were obvious signs 
that coal must fall a good deal in price before long. The main cause 
of the increase of price was the abnormal activity of the iron industry, 
the same as in 1873; but the demand for iron was now considerably 
decreasing. Week by week he had noticed that the demand for iron was 
falling away; and in one district, there had hardly been any new orders 
in shipping this year. He had seen it stated in a Newcastle paper that 
last June the exports of iron from Middlesbrough were only two-thirds 
of what they were in the corresponding period of the previous year ; 
they having fallen from 100,000 to 66,000 tons. Now why was the price 
of coal kept up? There was a certain amount required in consequence 
of the war, and the public had been led to expect that the price of coal 
would be very much higher next winter. Everything was playing into 
the hands of the coalowner, with the result that the public were in- 
duced to buy; and so long as the public continued to lay in a large 
stock, owners could hardly be expected to reduce the price. He believed 
that everybody who was selling coal got something out of it—at 
any rate, most fallacious arguments were given for the deficiency 
in the supply of coal. He had seen it stated that the deficiency 
was due to from 15 to 20 per cent. of the miners having been 
called out as reserves; but this was utter nonsense. There were 
about 600,000 miners employed in the kingdom; and taking the 
percentage at 15, this would mean that there were 90,000 reservists. 
He should like to know what proportion of reservists the remaining six 
millions of working men in the country had supplied. He thought the 
proportion was about 2 per cent., and not 15; and this was certainly no 
reason for keeping up the price. Another reason given was that the 
railway companies could not supply trucks. All he could say was that 
the South Metropolitan Company, not being satisfied with the prices 
asked for coal in the North, looked about, and ultimately bought some 
from Yorkshire and the Midlands at a lower price ; and they asked for a 
larger quantity to be supplied than they expected to use. The deliveries 
had been quite up to the mark—indeed, so much coal had been pouring 
in, that they did not know what to do with it; and in the result they 
had to ask coalowners to defer deliveries, as the coal could not be taken. 
This got rid of the suggestion that there was a deficiency of coal waggons. 
All these things pointed to the fact that the price of coal must come 
down. He had been asked by a coal agent to make a three years’ con- 
tract at 13s. 6d.; but he laughed at the suggestion. The Chairman had 
stated that the Company had paid £150,000 more for coal; but they had 
got £154,000 in the shape of profit. 

The Governor: That was for the last half year. 

Mr. Livesey said it was also stated that the increase in the cost of coal 
was partly due to their having had to buy because contractors had fallen 
short in their deliveries; but when a company bought coal at 8s. a ton 
and the contractors could sell it at 10s., it was not to be expected that 
they would keep up the deliveries. The South Metropolitan Company 
last winter nearly ran out of coal, and had to buy at 15s.a ton. The 
£150,000 extra paid for coal, of course, included oil; and oil was now 
nearly double what it was two or three years ago. If the statement went 
forth that £154,000 had been received in the shape of profits, the public 
would want to know the justification for the increase in the price of gas. 
The answer was that the increase in the price of coal had not come upon 
them yet, because the extra price only came upon them at Midsummer. 
When the sliding-scale was first proposed, the argument used against it 
was this—that it would enable the Company to pay higher dividends, 
which they had done without increasing the price of gas. When the 
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sliding-scale was introduced, the proportion was something like 3 or 4 
to 1; the consumer got three or four parts of the advantage, and the 
shareholders one part; and as consumers had had the benefit one way, 
they must now put up with the inconvenience. If it was made clear to the 
consumer that the sliding-scale was a fair thing—that while they had the 
advantage on one side they must not grumble if it went against them for 
a short time—he was sure they would not object. His own impression 
was that it was not the consumers who objected, but the London County 
Council, who were not particular in what they said about the Gas Com- 
panies. The more it could be made clear that the sliding-scale was an 
advantage, the better it would be for everyone. 

Mr. Grspons said it had been stated that the price of gas was less on 
the south side of the river than on the north, and that if the price was 
made the same there would be no dividend left. He would like to have 
some further explanation upon this point. 

The Governor, in reply to Mr. Gibbons, said it had been given 

in evidence, and it had been published over and over again, that 
there were several reasons why the price of gas in the north was 
necessarily higher than in the south of London. The most important 
one was the amount of capital. The Gaslight and Coke Company were 
nearly a hundred years old, with a quantity of obsolete capital, which 
could not be struck out (having been subscribed bond fide),and on which 
dividends had tobepaid. The amount of capital per ton of coal, or per 1000 
cubic feet of gas, was higher than in the case of the South Metropolitan 
Company. The reason the increase in consumption was not so great, 
was that the district of the Gaslight and Coke Company was more com- 
pletely filled up; and they also had competition from the electric light. 
They had higher rates to pay too; and the gas had been tested more 
strictly, which had nce2ssitated a greater amcunt ofenrichment. He was 
glad to hear what Mr. Livesey had said about the question of coal, and 
the comfort he had offered to the shareholders. He could confirm very 
much of what Mr. Livesey had said. The fact of the matter was that the 
British public, when prices went up, got into a “funk;” and “ funk” 
was the most expensive luxury anyone could indulge in. A strong piece 
of testimony to this was that during the last few weeks the coal traffic 
of the Great Eastern Company had gone up by leaps and bounds, as the 
people in the suburbs were filling their cellars. When the cellars were 
full, he thought it very likely that prices would drop. He was certain 
that people in the North, who always understood the signs of the times 
better than those in the South, were of opinion that the tide had turned 
—that the boom had reached its height, and that the trade of the coun- 
try in iron was on the down-grade. This must bring about a reduction 
in the price of coal; but it would not be just yet. It would be folly in 
him to hold out any hopes to the shareholders that they would get a 
cheaper price within the next few months. Their own course was pretty 
well chalked out for the next two ha'f years. Mr. Livesey had said 
nothing about the proposed sale; but that, of course, was out of their 
hands now. They would not put anything about it into their Bill. If 
it was to take place, powers must be conferred upon the buying Company 
to raise the necessary capital. Mr. Jones had referred to water gas being 
used as a matter of economy; but the use of water gas was strictly governed 
by Parliament. There was no legislation at present; but there had been 
an inquiry, and it would be extremely foolish to prevent legislation upon the 
point. Mr. Jones had also referred to the abuse which the Company got ; 
but the Company wereaccustomed tothat. Anonymous letters by the score 
had come to them ; and as an instance of this sort of thing, he might 
read one which he had just received. The notice was returned with a 
red-ink comment: ‘‘ You are worse than highway robbers.” Mr. Monk 
had asked what hope the Company had of getting fresh capital next year ; 
and in reply he might state that the facts were these: As regarded the 
recommendation of the 1899 Committee that the sliding-scale standard 
price should be reduced from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 3d., if that was applied to 
new capital there could be no objection beyond this—that it would be a 
more costly way of raising capital than by 3 percent.debentures. Thee 
was an intention on the part of those who opposed it to read the recom- 
mendation as retrospective; and the whole cruz of the question was this: 
Was Parliament going to read the recommendation retrospectively? If 
it did, the new scale would deprive the Company of their right to pay the 
10 per cent. standard dividend; and this would mean a loss to the share- 
holders of £67,000 a year. If the dividend were reduced by 10s. the 
amount produced would be under £85,000, which would take 1d. off the price 
of gas. It would bean absolute breach of public faith. The capital of the 
Company was subscribed originally on the terms of a 10 per cent. divi- 
dend, with a right to participate in allotments of stock which was at 
premium, giving something to the shareholders for back-dividend. In 
1876, after protracted discussion, a Bill was brought in by agreement 
between the Metropolitan Board of Works, the London Corporation, and 
the Companies supplying gas in the Metropolis, by which the Companies 
gave up their 10 per cent., which was practically assured to them, because 
if for any cause they were unab’e to pay 10 per cent., a Commission was 
appointed which fixed such a price as would produce 10 per cent. There- 
fore there was a guaranteed 10 percent. But this was given up, and the 
sliding-scale took its place. The Bill was not a contested Bill. It was 
carried through by agreement between the Companies and the Public Autho- 
rities. The Standing Orders of the House were suspended so that the 
Bill might go through; and the Companies undertook that, if it did not 
go through, they would not*oppose a similar Bill brought in by the Board 
of Trade for the same purpose. No more solemn bargain was ever entered 
into than the Actof 1876. If after 25 years, when the public had subscribed 
the money and bought and sold in the market by tender, the terms were 
altered and the Act was repealed, it would be a breach of public faith of 
unparalleled atrocity. He refused to believe that the high court of Par- 
liament, which was the fountain of justice, would be guilty of such an 
act as that. All they could;do was to fully put the case before Parlia- 
ment; and if Parliament came to the conclusion that the innocent 
investor should be penalized because of a vague charge of bad manage- 
ment or improvident expenditure of capital in years gone by, then the 
confidence of the public in any enterprise the capital of which had been 
raised under Acts of Parliament would receive a blow from which it 
would never recover. If they brought in a new Bill, it would be on the 
lines of applying the new scale to the new capital. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report was then put, and carried 
unanimously. 

The Gove*nor next moved a resolution authorizing the declaration of 





dividends at the usual rates on the preference stock, and of £4 8s. per 
cent. on the ordinary stock. 

Mr. Warp seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Governor afterwards proposed a resolution authorizing the Com- 
pany to dispose of such portions of their property as were not now required 
for the purposes of the undertaking. 

Mr. Warp seconded the motion, which was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Monx proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Governor for pre- 
siding, and to the Directors for their management of the Company’s 
affairs. 

The resolution was seconded, and carried unanimously. 

The Governor said that, on behalf of his colleagues and himself (and 
he hoped he might be permitted to include the officers), he begged to 
thank the shareholders for this renewed expression of their confidence. 
The Company had passed through a very anxious time; and they had 
still an anxious time to pass through. But the Directors were upheld by 
the knowledge that their efforts were appreciated by those who had 
elected them to their seats. 


, —— 


CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held last Friday, 
at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgat2 Street, E.C. —Mr. GrorcE Livesey in 
the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles M. Ohren) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, the report and accounts, which were summarized in 
the “‘ JournaL”’ last week, were taken as read. 

The CHatrman: Gentlemen,—It is now my duty to move that the 
report of the Directors and the accounts be received and adopted, and 
the report entered on the minutes. We endeavour to give as much 


information as possible to our shareholders in the report, because we 
hold that the property belongs to them, and they have a right to know 
as much about it as the Directors, and as we are able to give within the 
limits of the report. We find that taking you as thoroughly into our 
confidence as possible tends to our own comfort, because we always 
find that shareholders appreciate such treatment. The report, as no 
doubt you have noticed, is in some respects very satisfactory. The large 
increase of 11 per cent. in the quantity of gas sold over the corresponding 
half year is very unusual. I think part of that is due to the fact of the 
price of gas being kept down during the greater portion of the six months, 
while the price of coal last winter rose very materially ; and people, I 
imagine, have used gas for cooking and heating to a greater extent in conse- 
quence of the high price of coal. However, that will not account for the 
whole of the 11 per cent., which, I think, is an indication that the business 
of the Company is ina very healthy condition. But the main burden of my 
remarks to-day is on this all-absorbing question for gas companies—the 
price of coal. The report says that once only in the history of the Com- 
pany has this price been exceeded, and that was in 1873. The price of 
coal at that time, free on board in the Tyne, rose from 6s. a ton in 1871 
to as much as 20s. in March, 1873. It soon, however, began to drop; 
and before six months had elapsed, it had gone down 4s. However, the 
contracts were made at the high price in March, I suppose, thoughI was 
not on the Board at the time, and, therefore, the Company were in for 
high prices for twelve months. Now, on this occasion we find that prices 
have gone up very much, though not quite to so large an extent, but from 
about the same starting-point. In 1897, the price of coal was about 
6s. 3d. to 6s. 6d. a ton, free on board; and it has gone up to 8s. last 
year, and to 16s. this year for Newcastle coal, whence the Company 
drew their supplies exclusively. Seeing that the price has advanced to 
such a great extent, we were looking about us, and a coal agent called 
and suggested our getting coal from the Midlands. We found that it 
would be advantageous to do so, that we should get our coal at a some- 
what lower price than the North Country coal was costing, or 
rather the price that they were asking for the North Country coal; and 
we are taking all our supplies for the present from the Midland district, 
with a decided advantage to the Company. I may say that our contracts 
expire at Lady-day ; and we have had to pay the high price for coal for 
the last three months of the half year. It is no use taking the absolute 
figure of the total amount paid, and comparing it with last year, because 
last year we had no water gas. It is called ‘oil gas” in the report; but 
I do not think it is much use calling it ‘‘ oil gas.”” The proper term for 
it is ‘‘carburetted water gas.’ That is rather a long name ; but to call 
it “oil gas” is misleading. It really ought to be ‘‘ water and oil gas,” 
for the corpus, or substance of the gas, so to speak, is made by the 
decomposition of water and coke; and the illuminating power is given to 
it by petroleum spirit. In June, 1899, we had no water gas; but in the 
June half of 1900 we made a considerable quantity of it—something 
like 88 million cubic feet out of 600 million feet. So that it is 
no use taking the total amount paid for coal, and comparing that, 
because it would be rather misleading. According to the accounts, 
we paid £39,675 for coal in June, 1899, and £46,648 for the half year 
now under review ; but if we had used all oil gas, it would be a good deal 
more than £46,000. The proper way, therefore, to take it is to take the 
price per ton; and though the advanced price only took effect in the 
latter three months of the half year, still it gives an average advance 
on the half year of 3s. 4d. per ton. The price of coal for the half year to 
June, 1899, was 13s. 1ld.; and for the half year we are now dealing 
with it was 17s. 3d., or nearly 17s. 4d. per ton. This advance of 3s. 4d. 
a ton is the average for the whole half year, though the increased price 
was only paid for three months. The question that everybody is asking 
is: Is this price of coal going to be maintained? I believe that, as in 
1873 so in 1900, the price of coal must fall, and must fall at no distant 
date. Of course, coalowners and coal merchants are doing every- 
thing in their power to keep up the price—to induce people to lay in 
stocks at this high price, under the impression that if they do not they 
will have to pay a great deal more in the winter. I heard it remarked 
to-day, at the meeting of another Gas Company which I attended, by 
Colonel Makins, who is the Deputy-Chairman of the Great Eastern 
Railway Company, that the Company (the Great Eastern Railway) was not 
a coal-carrying railway, but that lately there had been an enormous amount 
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of coal brought over the line for the domestic supplies of the southern 
and south-eastern counties—much larger than they are accustomed to— 
and that this was due to the public, under the dread that coal is going 
to be a great deal higher, laying in their stocks now preparatory to the 
winter. I do not believe it is going to be higher. I believe it is coming 
down; and my reason for thinking so is that the great cause of the 
increase in the price of coal was the enormous development and activity 
of the iron trade. It was so in 1873, and it has been so again last year, 
and this. That is the main cause; but now the iron trade is rapidly 
falling off; and the output of, and demand for, iron is month by month 
and week by week becoming less and less. One illustration may be given 
in proof of this. Every week I read ‘‘ The Times” market reports; and 
I have noticed that in the Clyde district there have been scarely any 
orders for new shipping the whole of this year. They have been com- 
pleting their old orders; but new ones are very scarce indeed. And I 
think I saw last week that in that district there had only been booked 
in the last month an order for one ship. The same remark also applies 
to the North-Eastern coast. I, therefore, think that it will not be long 
before the price of coal comes down. It will not come down to the old 
price of 1897 just yet; but I think there will be a material drop within— 
I will not say what time—but not a very long period. The other items 
of the accounts, I think, are very satisfactory. As I have mentioned the 
carburetted water gas, I think I ought to give a little more explana- 
tion on that point. So far, we have not found that water gas is anything 
near so cheap as coal gas; but there is this to be said—that whereas with 
water gas we have paid a high price for oil during the whole of the year, 
as I have said, the price of coal has only reached its highest just now. 
We have given all the figures showing the cost of manufacturing this oil 
gas—the oil, the coke, the labour, the purification, and the quantity of 
oil gas made—which works out to 1s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet; and the 
corresponding figure for coal gas is only 11-3d. (say 114d.), against 1s. 7d. 
It is true that to be charged against the coal gas there would be a greater 
amount for repairs; but I find that our total repairs to works only amount 
to about 43d. per 1000 cubic feet, and I do not think more than one-third 
of that would be due to retorts—say, 14d. per 1000 cubic feet due to 
repairs of retorts, and another 4d. per 1000 feet for interest on the larger 
amount of capital required for coal-gas plant. Add 2d. to our 111d., and 
we get 134d. for coal gas, against 1s. 7d. for water gas. The next item I 
would refer to is the question of carbonizing wages ; and here I am bound to 
say the statement I have to make is very satisfactory. Three yearsago our 
carbonizing wages cost us 3s. 6d. per ton of coal. They have been 
gradually coming down half year by half year to 3s. 4d., 3s. 34d , 3s. 1d., 
and 3s.; and now they are down to 2s. 4d. per ton of coal for the coal gas 
—from 3s. 6d. to 2s. 4d., or a reduction of one-third. The reduction 
would have been even more than that, because in the interim we have 
raised the stokers’ wages about 24d. a ton, or 74 per cent. ; so that if you 
take the 24d. off, we should get our carbonizing wages down to 2s. 14d., 
against 3s. 67d. three years ago. Now how is that brought about ? 
Of course, it is largely due to the increased use of machinery in the 
retort-houses for charging the retorts and removing the coke; and 
another thing I am bound to refer to is that it is due to the good work- 
ing of the men. It is no use having first-rate machinery unless your 
men are willing to work it to the best advantags ; and though the greater 
part of this improvement in the cost of carbonizing is due to the use of 
machinery, still a not inconsiderable part is due to the willingness of the 
men to do their best in working. I do not know that there is much else 
that I need refer to, except the increase in the price of gas. We 
have been obliged to increase the price of gas, but not so much 
as our neighbours; and the reason for that is that we are in 
rather a better position than some of them. We have a very large 
reserve fund. Comparing our reserve fund with that of the South 
Metropolitan Company, this Company have a reserve fund equal to two 
years’ dividends. The South Metropolitan Company’s reserve fund is 
only equal to six months’ dividend. Consequently, our reserve fund is 
such that we may contemplate drawing upon it to some extent to meet 
the deficiency caused by the high price of coal. Then we have a certain 
amount of undivided balance. We shall carry forward about £4800. 
That will help us ; and the remainder of the deficiency caused by the 
increased price of coal will be borne partly by a reduction of dividend— 
our dividend will be reduced slightly next half year—and partly by a 
reduction of the profit-sharing of the employees. It may seem rather 
hard upon them; but it is part of the bond. We undertook to give them 
a certain percentage on their salaries and wages for every 1d. that gas is 
sold under 3s. We were down to 2s. 6d.; and their bonus amounted to 
6 per cent. We have now gone up to 2s. 10d., and their bonus will only 
amount to2 per cent. They lose two-thirds of it. How have they taken 
it? They have taken it as the consumers have taken it, and as I am 
sure the shareholders will take it—in a proper spirit. They say: ‘ We 
have had the smooth, we must put up with a little of the rough.” 
They say: ‘ It is not the Company’s fault ; and we will do our work just 
as cheerfully as before.” Then as to the way that the consumers have 
taken the increase in the price, I will read extracts from a couple of 
letters we have received. We explained that the increased cost of coal 
would add 8d. per 1000 cubic feet to the cost of making gas, but that 
we saw our way to meet half that by drawing from our undivided 
balance and our reserve fund, by a reduction in the dividend, and by 
a reduction in the profit-sharing bonus, which together would cover 
about half the extra cost; and we called upon the consumers to bear 
the other half in the shaps of an increase in the price they paid 
for the gas of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. We explained this in a 
circular which I have in my hands; and this has elicited a few letters 
from our customers, but none of them uttering a word of complaint. 
One gentleman writes: ‘‘ May I be permitted, after reading the circular 
which accompanied the accounts, to express appreciation of the efforts 
made by your Company to meet the difficulties arising from the enhanced 
price of coal?” Another one writes: ‘I think your explanation of the 
rise in the charge for gas is very satisfactory. It is a nuisance having to 
advance prices; but you have acted as fairly as possible.” There are 
other letters of the same kind. That, I think, is very satisfactory in- 
deed, as coming from our consumers. 

Dr. Freperic Hetiey seconded the resolution, which, after some re- 
marks from Mr. H. E. Jones, was put and carried unanimously. 

The Depury-CHarrman (Mr. F. Lane Linging) then moved that a 
dividend for the half year ended June 30 be declared at the rate of 





5 per cent. per annum on the preference stock, and 5} per cent. per annum 
on the ordinary stock. 

This was seconded by Mr. Rosert Morton, and carried unanimously. 

The CuarrMAN said he might explain that the 5} per cent. was the 
exact dividend to which they were entitled with the advanced price of 
gas. The price was advanced 2d. last March. In the previous half 
year they paid 3 per cent. less than they were entitled to. 

Mr. Jones proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors 
for their management of the Company’s business, which, having been 
seconded, was passed unanimously. Be 

The Cuarrman, in returning thanks, said the Directors took this vote 
as a sincere expression of the proprietors’ approval of their conduct of 
the business during the half year. He then proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Shoubridge, the Engineer, and his staff, including the 
foremen and workmen, with which vote he wished to couple the name of 
Mr. Ohren, the Secretary. He felt that all had done their best to steer 
the good ship through very troublous times. 

The Derpury-CHAIRMAN seconded the vote, which was carried. 

Mr. SHovusripce and Mr. Oren having returned thanks, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


_ 


MR. A. J. BALFOUR ON THE COAL QUESTION. 





The First Lord of the Treasury (the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour) visited 
Cambridge last Thursday for the purpose of inaugurating the summer 
meeting of the University Extension students, and delivered to a large 


audience in the Senate House a highly interesting address on ‘‘ The 
Nineteenth Century.” Dealing with the subject of the union of science 
and invention, he said he did not propose to attempt any sketch of our 
gains therefrom, but he would make one remark on an aspect of it which 
was likely more and more to thrust itself unpleasantly on our attention. 
He then went on to deal with the penalty we have paid for our industrial 
development ; his remarks on this subject being as follows: ‘‘ Marvellous 
as is the variety and ingenuity of modern industrial methods, they 
almost all depend in the last resort upon our supply of useful power ; 
and our supply of useful power is principally provided for us by methods 
which, so far as I can see, have altered not at all in principle, and 
strangely little in detail, since the days of Watt. Coal, as we all know, 
is the chief reservoir of energy from which the world at present draws, 
and “from which we in this country must always draw; but our main 
contrivance for utilizing it is the steam-engine, and, by its essential 
nature, the steam-engine is extravagantly wasteful. So that, when we 
are told, as if it was something to be proud of, that this is the age of 
steam, we may admit the fact, but can hardly share the satisfaction. 
Our coalfields, as we know too well, are limited. We certainly cannot 
increase them. The boldest legislator would hesitate to limit their 
employment for purposes of domestic industry. So the only possible 
alternative is to economize our method of consuming them. And for 
this there would, indeed, seem to be a sufficiency of room. Let a second 
Watt arise. Let him bring into general use some mode of extracting 
energy from fuel which shall only waste 50 per cent. of it, and lo! your 
coalfields, as sources of power, are doubled at once. The hope seems a 
modest one, but it is not yet fulfilled; and therefore it is that we must 
qualify the satisfaction with which at the end of the century we con- 
template the unbroken course of its industrial triumphs. We have, in 
truth, been little better than brilliant spendthrifts. Every new invention 
seems to throw a new strain upon the vast, but not illimitable, resources 
of Nature. Lord Kelvin is disquieted about our supply of oxygen; Sir 
William Crookes about our supply of nitrates. ‘The problem of our coal 
supply is always with us. Sooner or later the stored-up resources of the 
world will be exhausted. Humanity, having used or squandered its 
capital, will thenceforward have to depend upon such current income as 
can be derived from the diurnal heat of the sun and the rotation of the 
earth till, in the sequence of the ages, these also begin to fail. With 
such remote speculations we are not now concerned. It is enough for 
us to take note how rapidly the prodigious progress of recent discovery 
has increased the drain upon the natural wealth of old manufacturing 
countries, and especially of Great Britain, and, at the same time, frankly 
to recognize that it is only by new inventions that the collateral evils of 
old inventions can be mitigated; that to go back is impossible; that our 
only hope lies in a further advance.” 


_- — — 
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Suffocation by Gas.-—An octogenarian named Mrs. Hope, who resided 
alone at 67, Love Lane, Heaton Norris, was asphyxiated by gas last Tues- 
day. A neighbour, who thought it unusual that the old woman was not 
to be seen, burst open the back door, and found the house full of gas. 
Mrs. Hope was in bed in an unconscious state, and the gas was full on. 
Death occurred later in the day, despite medical attention. 


The Saltley Gas-Works Accident Fund.—In the volume of the 
“ Journat ” for the second half of the year 1889, we recorded a serious 
accident at the Saltley Gas-Works of the Birmingham Corporation. A 
number of men were engaged in repairing a gasholder, the water in the 
tank of which was very foul. Two of the men—Joseph Beswick and 
Thomas Case—becoming overpowered by the fumes while in the holder, 
an attempt was made by two of their mates, named Smith and Chew, to 
rescue them. Beswick was drawn up, but Case could not be released 
from his position. As the rescuers wera feeling the effects of the fumes, 
they made an effort to reach the top of the holder by means of a rope 
ladder. Smith was successful, though much exhausted; but Chew was 
overpowered, lost his hold, and fell back into the tank. Beswick and 
Smith were removed to the hospital, and ultimately recovered ; and the 
lifeless bodies of Case and Chew were subsequently brought up. The 
account of the accident which appeared in the papers excited great public 
interest ; and a relief fund was started which reached a total of £1032. 
A statement of account which has just been published by the Hon. 
Secretary of the fund (Mr. A. W. Smith) shows how the money has been 
disposed of. Mrs. Case was allowed 15s. per week until her death ; her 
children receiving weekly amounts up to June 28 last. The total pay- 
ments have been £212 18s. Mrs. Chew was allowed 15s. per week until 
her re-marriage, and 5s. per week afterwards till June 29 last; the total 
payments to her having been £339 5s. 
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PREPAYMENT CHANGING PRICE. 
MOST SIMPLE. 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 


The Brass Plate has holes around its edge, numbered; these indicate the feet delivered for the Coin used. 
To set the Meter, note Figs. I., Il., Ill., IV. 
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Fig. Ill. Fig. IV. 
Lift Plate Off—THUS. Replace Plate—THUS. 
" Swing Band Forward—Replace Screw—and Re-seal. 
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We note an Advertisement in the “JOURNAL,” under the name of the NEW 
CONVEYOR COMPANY, stating that they had taken over the business of the 
AUTOMATIC COAL-GAS RETORT COMPANY, LIMITED; and, as it may 


create a false impression, we beg to say there are NQ VALID PATENTS existing in 
connection with Inclined Retorts (beyond a few small and subsidiary ones, dealing 


with details). 


We are prepared to erect Inclined Retort Plants, with Conveying and 
Elevating Machinery, Overhead Tanks, Hoppers, and Measuring Chambers, complete 
and FREE OF ROYALTY, In the list of places given, only a few were erected by the New 
Conveyor Company—nearly all the remainder being erected by the undersigned. 


JONAS DRAKE & SON, OVENDEN, HALIFAX. 
GRAHAM, MORTON, & CO., LIMITED, LEEDS. 
W. J. JENKINS & CO., LIMITED, RETFORD. 


WINSTANLEY COMPANY, COVENTRY. 





BRADDOCK’S NEW PATENT 
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GIVES A STEADY OUTLET PRESSURE UNDER 
ALL CONDITIONS AND AT ALL TIMES. 





OVER SO (4 in. to 3¢ in. inclusive) SUPPLIED. 


THE BEST GOVERNOR OBTAINABLE. 


Most compact and convenient. 


























Unsurpassed for Durability, 


Efficiency, and Reliability. 





WHEN THE GOVERNOR IS FITTED WITH 


No. 18 te 


BRADDOCK’S PATENT ~ SELF-LOADING” APPARATUS % 


The outlet pressure is automatically and gradually varied, within any predetermined 
and fixed limits, according to the demand for gas being small or large. 





E‘irst Cost scon sawed. A prowed success. Repeat Orders receiwed. 


J. & J. BRADDOGK (..*2:5t.7%0), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, 


AND 45 & 47, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Telegrams: * BRADDOCH. OLDHAM," and “«“METRIQUE, LONDON. 
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THE SULPHATE OF AMMONIA COMMITTEE. 


The Third Annual General Meeting of this Committee was held last 
Tuesday, at No. 4, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.—Mr. W. G. Buacpen, the 
Chairman, presiding. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed; and the report 
for the past year (which was given in full in last week’s number of the 
‘‘ JOURNAL,” p. 301) was taken as read. 

The CHarrMAN, in moving that the report be received and the accounts 
adopted, said that, as so very few of the members were able to attend 
the meetings, he had always thought it desirable to make the report as 
ample as possible; and therefore he had very little to add to it. The 
past year had been principally distinguished by the rather large amount 
of work they had had in connection with the printing and distribution 
of essays, and by the increase in the number of Agricultural Societies 
who had undertaken to carry out the Committee’s prize competitions. 
They still had on hand a fair quantity of raw material in the shape of 
essays, which they might print and distribute if they thought it 
desirable to do so. But it seemed to be the general opinion that, 
for the moment, the consumer had as much literature as he could 
conveniently digest; and therefore that they had better not for the 
present distribute any more essays. The expenditure of the Com- 
mittee in prizes for the Agricultural Societies would steadily increase 
in a normal way; and they might perhaps make it increase more 
rapidly, if they were to push it. It would be seen from Mr. Hunter’s 
report that, as was the case in 1898, sulphate of ammonia had during the 
past year carried all before it. The experiments undertaken seemed to 
prove conclusively that, if judiciously applied in conjunction with other 
fertilizers, sulphate of ammonia was far and away the best nitrogenous 
manure, and almost invariably gave the best results, if due weight was 
attached to the quality as well as to the quantity of the crops obtained. 
In a tentative sort of way, the Committee had this year begun, with Mr. 
Hunter’s assistance, to carry out some comparative grain competitions— 
comparative in the sense that alongside the plots to be manured with 
sulphate of ammonia would be other plots which would be manured with 
nitrate of soda; and they hoped from these competitions shortly to 
obtain results which would prove quite as satisfactory as those which 
were now in the subscribers’ hands. Turning to the accounts for the year, 
it would be noticed with regret that there was a certain falling off in the 
income of the Committee. This was attributable partly to the fact that 
one or two subscribers had seceded from the Committee, and partly to 
the circumstance that in some few instances the make of sulphate had 
slightly diminished. The Committee had, on the other hand, succeeded 
in obtaining one or two new subscribers ; but at present there seemed to 
be little prospect of their being able largely to increase the contributions 
to their funds. With regard to the accounts themselves, there was 
nothing very striking to note. Owing to the large expenditure which 
the Committee had had to incur in printing and publishing their essays, 
they had been compelled to reduce by about £200 their outlay on 
advertising. It would also be noticed that, in the estimated expenditure 
for the coming six months, there was an item of £150, which the Com- 
mittee believed Mr. Hunter would require in organizing the new grain 
competitions. 

Mr. Hansury Tuomas seconded the resolution. 

Alderman Mies asked if the secession of subscribers from the Com- 
mittee, to which the Chairman had referred, was owing to any feeling 
of dissatisfaction. 

The CuHarrMan replied that the gentlemen concerned had not stated 
that they were dissatisfied. ne member seceded because he had ceased 
to manufacture sulphate of ammonia; and the other gave no reason 
whatever for his action. 

Alderman Mines said he should be very sorry if any feeling of dis- 
satisfaction arose among the subscribers, because he believed the Com- 
mittee were actuated by the very best motives. Of course, he always 
looked upon the British farmer as being a very difficult person to move; 
and if the Committee could move him even very slowly, it was all they 
could be expected to do. At any rate, every effort was being made to 
encourage the use of sulphate of ammonia in the United Kingdom. 
This was a very praiseworthy object, and one that ought to be furthered 
as far as possible by all makers of sulphate. It was a matter of surprise 
to him that the Committee did not get more assistance in this way. 

Mr. W. R. Cuester said he thought it was so palpably in the interests 
of sulphate manufacturers that they should become subscribers to the 
Committee, that if the good work done could only be properly brought 
before them, there might be a considerable increase in the number of 
members. He understood that some of the large corporations were just 
about to commence the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia; and he 
thought it was very desirable that the work of the Committee should be 
properly brought before them. He referred more particularly to the Cor- 
poration of Manchester. 

Alderman Mires remarked that a question had been put to him as to 
what were the objects cf the Committee ; and before he had an oppor- 
tunity of explaining to the best of his ability, the further question was 
asked: ‘‘Is it for the purpose of forming a ‘ring’ to keep up prices? ”’ 
To this he replied that the sole object of the Committee was to encourage 
the use of sulphate of ammonia, and so enhance the value of it; and he 
believed this would be the effect of their labours. 

Mr. Hannury Tuomas said he thought it was specially stipulated at the 
time the Committee was formed that its object was not to be to keep up 
the price of sulphate of ammonia. 

Alderman Mies replied that of course he was aware of this; but the 
outside public did not always know these things. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 

It was next resolved that an Executive Committee be appointed, with 
full power to appoint officers, to take such steps as they may think fit in 
the interests of sulphate of ammonia manufacturers, and to levy sub- 
scriptions as required on members, not exceeding in the whole 6d. per 
ton, during the ensuing year. 

On the motion of Mr. W. R. Cuester, seconded by Mr. Isaac Carr, the 
Auditors were re-appointed. 

A hearty vote of thanks having, on the motion of Alderman Mizzs, 
seconded by Mr. W. R. CuesteEr, been passed to the Chairman, 

The proceedings terminated. 








BELFAST CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 


The Allocation of Profits. 


At the Meeting of the Belfast Corporation last Wednesday, the minutes 
of the Gas Committee contained an intimation that they had passed the 


following resolution : ‘‘ That the Council be informed that, having regard 
to the increased price of coal and oil, and the contracts made therein, the 
Committee cannot see their way to alter their previous resolutions to 
carry forward the amount at credit of profit and loss account this year, 
with the view of avoiding an increase in the price of gas ; reserving the 
question of the application of future profits, when made, for further con- 
sideration.” 

Alderman Drempsry moved, as an amendment—‘ That £10,000 be 
allocated out of the gas profits to the Finance Committee for the credit 
of the general purposes rate.”” He said he thought the resolution which 
had been come to by the Gas Committee was a high-handed one. He 
was one of the deputation from the Finance Committee who waited upon 
the Gas Committee to make application for a grant; and the matter was 
then deferred until the accounts had been published. The ratepayers 
had never obtained any benefit out of the gas undertaking since it was 
instituted. It had been used to bolster up the extravagant expenditure 
in the Town Clerk’s department. He held that the profits should be 
allocated for the benefit of the people. 

Mr. J. JoHNSTON seconded the amendment, which he thought was a 
reasonable one. He pointed out that the profits for the last nine months 
had been £32,000; and, after calculating the increased expenditure on 
coal and oil for next year, he believed they would still have a profit of 
£9000 on the working of the gas undertaking, which would make £41,000 
to be disposed of at the end of the year. 

Mr. M‘InneEs said, knowing as they did the price of coal, and that 
Glasgow had had to raise the price of gas, wholly owing to the fact that 
they had thrown away their reserve fund, he would urge the Corporation, 
in justice to the consumers, to consider the position carefully before they 
passed a resolution which would benefit the large ratepayers at the 
expense of the others. 

Mr. J. THompson remarked that the profits for the twelve months really 
amounted to something like £53,000. He thought they had an excellent 
reserve fund when they had written down the whole assets of the under- 
taking from £1,250,000 to £350,000, though he held that the amount 
should not have been written down below £500,000. It was really 
£150,000 taken out of the ratepayers’ pockets. The policy in regard to 
the gas undertaking had always been extremely conservative, and he could 
not understand it. So much money had been made from year to year, 
and yet hardly a penny of it went to the ratepayers as it oughttodo. In 
some towns across the water, the entire profits were given to the rate- 
payers. He held that the profits should be allocated for the benefit of the 
ratepayers; and, if it was necessary at any time through increased 
expenditure, they could raise the price of gas. 

Alderman Prrrik said in one sense he should be pleased if the amend- 
ment were carried; but, as a large ratepayer, he thought it would be 
absurd to pass an amendment giving back £10,000, when the result would 
probably be that at the next meeting of the Gas Committee notice would 
be given to raise the price of gas. This year they had not been able to 
write anything off for depreciation—it was probably the first time this 
had happened ; and he was not sure that at theend of the year they would 
have so much in their hands as the Chairman of the Finance Committee 
imagined. He hoped, under the circumstances, the amendment would 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. Taytor said there was one injustice which seemed to have been 
overlooked. The profits of the gas undertaking were almost entirely 
made from the small consumers; and now it was proposed to reduce the 
rates, which would benefit the large consumers, while it would probably 
lead to an increase in the price of gas. The effect would therefore be 
that the less wealthy portion of the population would have to pay for 
the reduction of the rates. This was poor finance. The profits were 
almost entirely made out of the small shopkeepers. He thought the 
amendment should be withdrawn. 

Alderman GraHam objected to the statement that the working classes 
produced the gas profits. Those classes did not burn gas; they used oil, 
and very little gas. So far as his impressions went, it was the middle- 
class ratepayers who enabled them to realize such profits upon the supply 
of gas. He thought they should allocate the £10,000 in the reduction of 
the rates. It might be said that this was an unfortunate year to begin 
doing anything of the kind, as the price of coal was high; but probably 
in another year it would go down to the usual rate. 

Mr. Youne said he could state, on the authority of Mr. Stelfox, that if 
the amendment were passed the price of gas would have to be increased. 
A statement had been made to the effect that the profits from the gas 
undertaking for the past nine months were £32,000, and that the 
profits for the other three months of the year should be one-third of this 
amount. That, however, was a fallacy. The nine months referred to 
constituted the part of the year when gas was most extensively used ; 
while in the three months not calculated, the profits were next to nothing, 
though during those three summer months the fixed charges were still 
going on. In London, which consumed one-tenth of all the gas used 
in the country, owing to the increase in the price of coal and oil, the 
price of gas had been increased 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. This course had 
been followed by 250 other towns in England and Scotland ; and it would 
have to be followed in Belfast if this amendment were passed. It was 
really a mistake to say that they had any profits at all. They had 
already exceeded their expenditure for coal and.oil last year by nearly 
£30,000, and they were as yet only at the fringe of it. They 
were bound, under the Act of 1874, to allocate the profits to 
any useful purposes, and they had made grants to Committees 
when they had been asked for them. As to paying off so much 
of the sinking fund each year, he agreed with Mr. Thompson that 
perhaps they should not pay so much away every year; but he could not 
go with him when he said that, by taking so much off the sinking fund, 
they had taken £150,000 out of the ratepayers’ pockets. Every penny 
paid off in that way enhanced the value of the gas-works, which belonged 
to the ratepayers. He urged the Council not to interfere with the reso- 
lution passed by the Committee, unless they were prepared at the next 
Council meeting to deal with a motion to increase the price of gas. 
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The Lorp Mayor said he thoroughly agreed with the principle of the 
amendment, but he hardly thought the present was an expedient time 
to try the experiment. The gas-works formed a very valuable asset of 
the city. They had cost probably upwards of a million of money, and 
their predecessors had been good enough to write this down to such an 
amount that the undertaking was practically worth three times as much 
as it stood foron their books. He thought the Committee should now decide 
that the amount standing against the gas-works should remain at that 
sum, and that all future profits should be allocated to the reduction of rates 
—excepting, possibly, a floating balance which would act as a reserve fund 
to prevent the price of gas going up and down. If the Committee acted 
on a principle like this in the future, a very large sum would annually 
be brought in towards the reduction and relief of the rates. Several 
towns in England had as much as £40,000 to £60,000 a year from the 
gas profits, and other corporations had £20,000, £30,000, or £40,000 
from electric undertakings. This enabled them to carry out extensive 
schemes such as they had undertaken in Belfast, but without increasing 
the rates as they were obliged todo. He thought it would be wise to 
allow the amendment to be withdrawn, and they could deal with that 
matter subsequently. 

This suggestion not being accepted, the amendment was put to the 
meeting and declared lost. A poll was then demanded, and this resulted 
in 14 votes being given for, and 22 against the amendment. It was, 
therefore, declared lost, and the minutes were adopted. 
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MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS AND ELECTRICITY SUPPLY. 





The Gas Committee’s Report—The Question of Deputations. 


At the Meeting of the Manchester City Council last Wednesday, the 
annual reports of the Gas and Electricity Committees were brought up. 

Alderman Gipson, in moving the adoption of the Gas Committee’s 
report and statement of accounts (see ante, p. 303), said he did not think 
it necessary to make any lengthy observations. Of course, it was very 
satisfactory to himself, and to members of the Committee to know that 
they had had so very successful a year; but it was questionable whether 
the outlook was so favourable for the next. He, for one, had no hope of 
doing anything of the kind again ; but he was thankful for the blessings 
they had already enjoyed. 

—— Rusuworrts seconded the proposal, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 

In moving the adoption of the Electricity Committee’s minutes, Alder- 
man Hieeinzorrom said he thought it desirable to let the Council know 
what had been done in connection with the Lancashire Electric Power 
Bill, which they had been fighting before the Commons and the Lords. 
The Bill was one which sought to obtain authority for the promoters to 
go through the streets of any borough in Lancashire, virtually without 
the consent of the Corporation, in order to lay electric mains to serve 
districts beyond the boroughs. The Manchester City Council decided 
that the Bill should be opposed, on the principle that they ought to have 
control over their own streets. The Bill covered Lancashire south of the 
Ribble, to the borders of Cheshire and Yorkshire ; and there were five other 
Bills of a similar character which had to be considered. These were all 
remitted to a Special Committee appointed by the House of Commons, and 
the first sixteen days of the proceedings were expended in listening to evi- 
dence on the Durham Bill and the Tyneside Bill. The Committee set 
out with one object—viz., to establish, if possible, a set of principles 
which would be applicable to the whole of the Bills. But as the Bills 
were so very diverse in character, it seemed to him that they had before 
them a task which they could not fulfil. However, while dealing with 
the first two Bills, they virtually settled the principles that were to guide 
their decisions; and when the Lancashire Bill came on for hearing, the 
Committee made a declaration that they recognized the granting of way- 
leaves through the streets of boroughs, supplying cheap electricity over 
large areas, and giving powers to private companies, and decided that in 
any future Bills which came before them, and especially the Lancashire 
Bill, evidence need not be given on these points, but must be confined to 
special circumstances showing why any borough should be exempt. 
This naturally very much hampered the position of the united boroughs 
of Lancashire, of which Manchester was one. They did their best, 
however. The Bills were finally passed by the Select Committee, 
with certain amendments, which certainly helped the position of the 
municipalities. After this decision, a conference of the Lancashire 
boroughs was again held, and it was decided that, so far as united 
opposition was concerned, no further action should be taken before 
the Lords Committee; but it was left to any boroughs who pleased 
to petition separately. He felt it to be the duty of his Committee 
to petition in the Lords; and they agreed to this course. The Bill 
was heard before the Lords a week ago. There were seven boroughs 
petitioning—viz., Manchester, Salford, Liverpool, Bootle, Stockport, 
Bolton, and Southport. They did not call any witnesses; but the 
promoters of the Bill brought forward evidence to prove their case. 
These witnesses were cross-examined on behalf of the boroughs; and 
the result was that the Committee passed the Bill, but exempted Man- 
chester, Salford, Liverpool, Bootle, and Stockport, and, as to Bolton, 
stipulated that the mains should not come within 24 miles of the Town 
Hall. The result was that Manchester won its case, and the promoters 
of the Bill could not come into their streets to get to any district beyond. 
He congratulated the Council on having, at any rate on this occasion, 
kept command of their streets. They felt deeply in this matter; and 
very hard work had been necessary to carry their case. He might add 
that the Council were especially indebted to Mr. Lambert (Chairman 
of the Street Mains Committee) for the work he had done, at great cost 
to himself, on the Special Committee representing the Corporation. 

Dr. Dreyrus said it would be remembered that at the last meeting of 
the Council, when the question of a deputation of the Electricity Com- 
mittee to the Paris Exhibition came up for consideration, he ca!led 
attention to the large number of persons on the proposed deputation, 
and it was referred back to the Committee as a kind of instruction—or, 
at any rate, a wish on the part of the Council—that the number of 
the deputation should not exceed two, apart from the Engineer. 
The Committee had now altered the number to four, in addition 





to the Engineer. He could assure them that the public were 
taking very great interest in this question of deputations; and he 
had received numerous congratulations from different people on the 
action he had taken in trying to reduce the number in this particular 
case. As the Committee did not seem able to come to a decision that 
was acceptable to the Council, he thought the Council themselves should 
fix the number; and he begged to move, as an amendment, that the 
deputation should consist of the Chairman of the Committee and the 
Engineer only. 

Mr. JoHNsToN seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. R. Wiuson said he supported the motion with all the strength 
he had. He considered that two out of the four gentlemen recom- 
mended by the Committee would be practically of no use if they went to 
the Exhibition. 

Mr. Batty hoped the amendment would not be passed. He thought 
that a gentleman like Mr. Lambert, who had sacrificed his time and pro- 
fessional duties in the service of the Corporation, by going up to London 
in connection with the opposition to the Electric Powers Bill, should not 
be excluded from the deputation. 

Mr. Jounston said that, while he could appreciate Mr. Lambert’s ser- 
vices in opposing the Bill referred to, when it came to a deputation of 
the kind under discussion, they wanted someone with a knowledge of 
engineering and electricity. Apart from this, he believed in reducing 
the number of persons sent on deputations. 

Mr. Lampert remarked that Mr. Wilson’s theory meant that no one was to 
be a member of a deputation unless he possessed technical knowledge of 
the subject. If this principle were adopted all round, he would not have 
had a word tosay. But why did Dr. Dreyfus not urge his arguments when 
the deputations from the Technical Education Committee and the Tram- 
ways Committee were sent abroad? Why did he single out the Elec- 
tricity Committee? So far as he was personally concerned, he did not 
care at all whether he joined in the deputation or not; but he thought 
it only right to say that the reason he was put on by the Committee was 
that he was Chairman of the Street Mains Special Committee of the 
Electricity Committee. In order to discharge the duties of that office as 
well as possible, he had endeavoured, during the past twelve months, to 
master the principles, and to some extent the practice, of electricity, 
especially with regard to the laying of street mains and the appliances 
connected therewith. It was thought by the Committee that he ought 
to be added to the number of those who were going to see the modern 
appliances connected with electricity at the Exhibition. 

Alderman SouTHERN asked how much would have been saved if, before 
the mains were originally put down, some person with Mr. Lambert’s 
intelligence had ascertained what was the best mode of laying them, and 
how much it had cost the city to take up and replace mains which had 
originally been ignorantly laid. 

After some further remarks, 

Alderman Hiaarnsottom gaid that, in deference to the wish of the 
Council, the Committee had reduced the number of the deputation from 
eight to four, including the Engineer. As for the names submitted, the 
Deputy-Chairman was always associated with the Chairman, Mr. Lambert 
was Chairman of the Street Mains Special Committee, and Mr. Ryth‘an 
was an engineer. 

The amendment, on being put to the vote, was lost. 
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BROMLEY GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 
In the report which the Directors of the above-named Company will 
submit to the shareholders at the ordinary general meeting next Tuesday, 


they state that the increase in the make of gas for the six months ending 
June 30 was upwards of 13 million cubic feet—the largest in any half 
year since the formation of the Company. They go on to point out that 
a most serious advance has taken place in the price of gas coal. Two 
years ago it was purchasable at from 6s. 6d. to 7s. per ton, f.o.b. in the 
Tyne, whereas similar shipments have this year commanded from 16s. 6d. 
to 18s. per ton. Fortunately, the Company’s coal contracts made last 
year did not expire until Midsummer. This enabled the Directors to 
continue the price of gas to the consumers without alteration until that 
date ; but from then an additional 4d. per 1000 cubic feet will be charged. 
They remark that this advance is moderate in comparison with the in- 
crease in price notified by some of the larger companies ; and they trust 
that the better prices concurrently expected for coke and other residuals 
may, with this small addition, render it unnecessary to make any further 
advance. On the other hand, should this expectation be disappointed, 
and the high price of coal be maintained, further changes may become 
inevitable. 

The accounts accompanying the report show that the revenue derived 
from the sale of gas amounted to £18,776, residuals produced £7110, and 
the total receipts were £26,841. The expenditure on the manufacture 
of gas was £14,717 (coals costing £11,225) ; on distribution, £1078 ; and 
on management, £1599—the total expenses being £19,437. The balance 
carried to the profit and loss account is £7404; and the sum available 
for distribution is £9126. The Directors recommend the declaration of 
dividends at the rates of 12 and 9 per cent. per annum upon the 10 and 
7 per cent. capital (both subject to income-tax). This will absorb £6555, 
and leave a balance of £2571 to be carried forward. Under the super- 
vision of the Company’s Engineer (Mr. W. Woodward), 12,866 tons of 
coal and cannel were carbonized in the six months covered by the re- 
port; the quantity of gas made being 128,877,000 cubic feet, of which 
124,062,200 cubic feet were sold. The residuals produced were: Coke, 
12,866 chaldrons ; breeze, 1336 chaldrons; and tar, 130,346 gallons. 
The ammoniacal liquor is worked up into sulphate of ammonia ; 110 tons 
of the latter having been produced in the past half year. 
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Extension of the Incandescent Gas System in Leeds.—The Light- 
ing Committee of the Leeds Corporation are so satisfied with the appli- 
cation so far of the incandescent gas system for street lighting, that they 
have decided to substitute it for ordinary lighting in York Road and 
other thoroughfares. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE BRADFORD CORPORATION GAS AND 
WATER DEPARTMENTS. 





The Bradford City Council recently had a Special Meeting to hear from 
the Chairman of the Finance and General Purposes Committee (Alder- 


man H. B. Ratcliffe) his annual budget statement. After explaining in 
detail how the estimates of the various Committees were made up, he went 
on to say that the question of the appropriation of gas profits would doubtless 
be considered worthy of special reference. There had been appropriated 
from the Gas Committee’s funds in relief of the rates, £386,900; for 
water- works revenue, £14,000; fire insurance, £15,000; and depreciation of 
mains and other items, £49,918—making a total appropriation since the 
commencement of £435,818. The amount proposed to be applied during 
the current year in relief of the rates was £13,700, as compared with 
£14,950 last year. The position of the Gas Committee at the close of 
the year ending March 31, 1901, would probably be as follows: The un- 
appropriated profit on March 31, 1900, was £39,700, and the advance of 
3d. per 1000 cubic feet from July 1 last to March 31 next would mean 
£18,500, or a total of £58,200. On the other hand, the Gas Engineer 
estimated the increased expenditure in respect of the advance in the price 
of coal would be £41,928. Deducting from this the normal profit of 
£20,500 left £21,428 to be provided for, in addition to £5000 for 
the fire insurance fund, and the £13,700 in relief of rates; 
making a total of £40,128, against the £58,200, or leaving an 
estimated amount available on March 31, 1901, of £18,072. Turning 
to the water-work3 undertaking, when he brought in the estimates of 
the Water Committee for last year, he stated that it was calculated their 
estimated expenditure and receipts would pretty nearly balance. The 
Committee had during the year paid £142,227 for all purposes, including 
interest upon the money borrowed for the Nidd Valley extension scheme ; 
and they had received £145,481, leaving an excess of receipts over pay- 
ments for the year ended March 31 last of £3254—a result which he 
thought was very creditable indeed in face of the great difficulties with 
which the Committee had had to contend. Taking the last 29 years, as 
long a period as would satisfy any reasonable man (figures previous to 
that the City Accountant did not consider reliable), the Water Committee 
had received assistance from the Corporation, either in the shape of 
wa‘er or gas profits, to the amount of £56,390. Buta very big item had 
had to be paid for interest and sinking fund on the Nidd Valley scheme. 
As they knew, by the Act of 1897 they obtained a suspension of the 
sinking fund for seven years, which term would expire in 1904. But the 
Corporation had to pay two years’ sinking fund before that Act was 
passed, which amounted to some £16,000 or £17,000. Then they had to 
pay a large sum for interest on the money borrowed for the Nidd Valley 
extension, which approached three-quarters of a million; the interest 
amounting to something over £22,000 a year. Accordingly, they had 
had to pay during the past few years on unproductive works £85,262. 
Deducting from this the amount received in aid from all sources 
(£56,390), left a balance of £28,872, which would have to be spread over 
the whole of the 28 or 29 years; so that, without these items, a profit on 











the water-works was shown from that period of, in round figures, £1000 
per annum. ‘The amount of money invested in the Nidd works on 
March 31 last was as follows: Gouthwaite reservoir, £211,426; Gouth- 
waite lodge, £2939; Ingram reservoir, £1704; lodge and Highwoodale 
reservoir, £19,673; Nidd aqueduct, £432,372; and Chellow Heights 
reservoir, £74,717—a total of £742,831. The Corporation had already 
invested in old works £2,377,758, or a total investment for water-works 
of £3,120,589. With regard to the coming year, it was estimated that 
the expenditure on the water-works would again be met by the income 
account, without having recourse to levying arate or appropriating trade 
profits. Formal resolutions were passed approving of the estimates and 
levying the rates. 
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ROTHERHAM CORPORATION GAS AND ELECTRICITY SUPPLY. 


Extensions at the Gas-Works—Commencement of Electricity Works. 
Last Wednesday was a memorable day in the annals of Rotherham, 
inasmuch as two of the undertakings in the hands of the Corporation 


gave rise to functions at which the Mayor (Mr. G. Gummer), and members 
of the Town Council officiated. Under the Bill which received the Royal 
Assent on Monday last week, the Corporation have obtained powers to 
borrow £65,000 for gas-works extensions. Of this sum, however, about 
£45,000 has already been expended. Show-rooms and other accommoda- 
tion have been erected. The old retort-houses have been modernized as 
far as possible, and are now capable of producing a million cubic feet of 
gas per 24 hours. The new retort-house is a substantial red brick build- 
ing of neat design, and is furnished with inclined retorts and the auxiliary 
machinery. The condensers, exhausters, and purifiers have been pro- 
vided, as well as a station-meter capable of passing 80,000 cubic feet of 
gas per hour. The works are complete in every detail, and when in full 
operation they will be equal to the production of 3 million cubic feet of 
gas per day. On the arrival of the Mayor and the other members of the 
party at the works, Mr. G. Winstanley presented his Worship with a 
silver key, with which the opening ceremony was performed. A vote 
of thanks having been accorded to the Mayor, he said, in reply, 
that six years ago the gas-works were considered to be out of date. 
Since that time, however, a great amount of money had been expended — 
something like £45,000 having been laid out in extensions, &c.; but he 
might say that this was a thing which did not fall upon the rates. The 
gas-works were a big asset of the Corporation. Six years ago the con- 
sumers numbered about 4000; but at the present time they were more 
than 10,000. He went on to speak of the completeness of the extensions, 
and said he regarded the plant as a model one. The party were after- 
wards conducted round the works. 

Earlier in the day, the Mayor laid the foundation-stone of the generat- 
ing station in connection with the electric power and lighting scheme 
for the borough. In 1898 the Corporation obtained an electric lighting 
Provisional Order, and shortly afterwards called in Professor Kennedy to 
advise. They adopted his report in January, 1899, and appointed him 
Engineer of the work. A site consisting of 22,110 square yards was 
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purchased at a cost of £2664. Contracts were entered into for boilers, 
engines, dynamos, batteries, switch-boards, cables, &c., amounting to 
£15,138 ; and in March last the Corporation applied for, and have since 
obtained, the sanction of the Local Government Board to borrow £27,969. 
The scheme provides for both private and public (arc) lighting on the 
three-wire continuous current system. There will be about 35 public 
lamps. It is estimated that in two years’ time the supply will be equal 
to 105,000 units per annum. Provision is also being made for the 
generation of power for the electrical tramway system at the same station. 
The buildings of which the foundation-stone was laid on Wednesday 
comprise engine and dynamo house, boiler-house, battery-room, engineers’ 
offices and stores, and workmen’s room, together with coal-bunkers, 
chimney-stack, and economizer, and the necessary smoke-flues, water- 
lodge, &c. The different structures are brick-built with buff terra- 
cotta dressings, with strong courses of moulded bricks and Lincolnshire 
yellow bricks. Every provision is being made for future extensions. 
The Architect (Mr. J. Platts), on behalf of the Engineers and Contractors, 
presented to the Mayor a silver trowel and mallet, with which he laid the 
stone, whereon was the following inscription: ‘‘ Rotherham Corporation 
Electric Lighting Station. This stone was laid by the Mayor, Councillor 
G. Gummer, J.P., Chairman of the Electric Lighting Committee, 
August Ist, 1900. H. Hampton Copnall, Town Clerk; Dr. A. B. W. 
Kennedy, F.R.S., Westminster, Engineer ; Joseph Platts, Architect; W. 
Thornton and Sons, Contractors, Rotherham.” The Mayor said they all 
knew that for many years Rotherham had been holding back, and had 
been looked upon by many people as a town without progression ; but 
he thought, considering the work they had in hand, and the number of 
undertakings in which they were engaged at the present time, it could 
not be said if was a town without some thought of the future. The 
electric lighting works would, he hoped, prove as successful an under- 
taking to the Corporation as any other in which they were interested— 
and he referred more especially to the gas-works. They felt a parti- 
cular pride in connection with the illumination of the town. He in- 
timated that it was his intention to ask the Council, at the end of the 
year, to elect another Chairman of the Electric Lighting Committee, so 
that there would be competition between the gas and the electricity 
works—competition which, he hoped, would be for the benefit of the town. 
He thought it would be better that the two undertakings should be under 
separate control. 


- — 





The Spalding District Council and the Water-Works.—A special 
meeting of the Spalding District Council was recently held in connection 
with the purchase of the water-works. It was decided to raise a loan not 
exceeding £35,000, repayable over fifty years, for buying the works, and 
carrying out improvements. The price of the undertaking is £25,000, 
and there are in addition the costs of promoting the Bill, put at £1000, 
also £500 compensation to the Clerk to the Water Company. The im- 
provements which it is proposed to carry out include new mains between 
Spalding and Bourne, the source of supply, and arrangements for increas- 
ing the storage at Spalding. The Council will take over the works from 
October next. 








CLACTON-ON-SEA GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 


A Successful Nine Months’ Working. 
Our readers may remember that the Clacton-on-Sea Urban District 
Council acquired last year, by arbitration, the undertaking of the Gas 
and Water Company, and entered into possession in June—Mr. Sydney 


Francis being appointed Engineer and Manager. At a recent meeting of 
the Council, the Gas and Water Committee presented a report on the 
result of the working in the nine months ending March 31 last ; and it 
showed considerable improvement on the final twelve months’ opera- 
tions—viz., for the year 1898—of their predecessors. The Company’s 
profits amounted to £2340, whereas those realized by the Council in the 
shorter period were £3430—an increase of more than 90 per cent.; and 
it was estimated that they would go up to £4573 for the twelve months. 
Out of the £3430, there had, of course, to be paid the interest on loans, 
&c., £2146; leaving a balance of £1284. There was an increase to the 
extent of 20 per cent. in the sale of gas; but business was not pushed, 
owing to the inadequacy of the plant to stand any further strain. 
The Committee estimated that the increase in sales would result 
in a further £686 of profit. Put shortly, the following is the 
position: The current financial year started with a balance of 
£1284. Up to March 31, 1901, they had an estimated profit of £6543, 
and an expenditure, in principal and interest, of £5691, which would leave 
a balance in hand on that date of £852. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee (Mr. Sidney Smith), in bringing the subject before the Council, 
said a great deal of credit for the results obtained was due to their 
Engineer. They had, in fact, excellent officers, yet they were paying 
£100 less in salaries than the Company. He thought this very satisfac- 
tory. As the printed figures were not before the Council, the matter 
could not be discussed. With regard to the preceding statement as to 
the inadequacy of the plant, it may be mentioned that during the time 
Mr. Francis has been at Clacton he has been occupied in practically 
rebuilding the gas-works, besides extending the water-works. He has 
Jaid upwards of 4000 yards of gas and water mains, put in a new 10,000 
cubic feet engine and exhauster, by Messrs. George Waller and Co., anda 
new waggon weigh-bridge, besides erecting an office on the water-works 
and new and commodious workshops and stores. The storage capacity 
is being increased by the erection of a two-lift holder, 80 feet in diameter, 
by Messrs. Cutler and Sons, in a brick and cement tank constructed by 
Messrs. J. M‘Kay and Co., and plans are in preparation for a new retort- 
house with regenerative settings. At the meeting of the Council last 
Wednesday, they showed their appreciation of their Engineer’s services 
by increasing his salary £50 per annum. 


_ — 
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The cartmen employed at the New Wortley Gas-Works of the Leeds 
Corporation recently applied for an increase of 2s. a week in their wages 
and for one week’s holiday, with pay, each year to men of not less than 
twelve months’ service. The Gas Committee have decided to grant an 
advance of 1s. a week, but not to entertain the other proposal. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES. 





At the meeting of the-Crewe Town Council last Wednesday, a long 
discussion took place upon a proposal to spend an additional £10,000 
upon electric lighting. By an overwhelming majority, the Council re- 
solved to go in for the extended area. 

The Bradford City Council have adopted a recommendation of the 
Electricity Committee that application should be made to the Local 
Government Board for authority to borrow an additional sum of £140,000 
for the supply of electricity in the district. 

At the meeting of the Leicester Town Council last Tuesday, the Gas 
and Electric Lighting Committee reported that the total output of 
current from the central station for the half year ending June 30, was 
489,055 units, against 342,327 units in the corresponding period of 1899 ; 
being an increase of 146,728 units, or 42°86 per cent. 

On the suggestion of Mr. H. D. Munro, their Electrical Engineer, the 
Exeter City Council have decided to adopt a system of assisted wiring for 
domestic users of electricity. The plan favoured in Exeter is the one of 
employing a local firm to do the work; the Corporation making them- 
selves responsible for the cost, and recovering the sum from the customer 
in instalments spread over three or five years. Mr. Munro advised the 
Electric Lighting Committee that the practice of carrying out installa- 
tions themselves has been generally abandoned by corporations, and 
it is not advisable to revive it. He believes, however, that if the cost of 
the installation can be provided for on the easy payment system, the 
number of users of electric light will greatly increase in the city. 

Some interesting statistics respecting the German electrical industry 
have, says the Berlin correspondent of the ‘‘ Economist,” just been 
published. On the 1st of March there were 652 electrical works in 
Germany, against 489 at the like date of 1899; and there were 122 works 
in course of construction, 17 of which have since been finished. The 
number of German towns having electricity is 900, while only 850 have 
gas. The rapid progress of the electrical industry is well illustrated by 
the statement that the ten largest companies, with a combined working 
capital of £10,900,000 in 1897, have already increased their capital to 
£40,900,000. The increase of capital is still going on this year. Never- 
theless, the writer finds that a somewhat pessimistic tone prevails in the 
highest electrical circles of Berlin as to the future of the industry. It is 
felt that the field for electrical development in Germany has already been 
largely covered. 

The Electrical Committee of the Bristol Corporation have submitted a 
statement of the accounts of the undertaking for the year ending the 25th 
of March last. The number of consumers on that day was 1215; being 
an increase of 248 during the year. The number of lamps connected 
was 85,956 (of 8-candle power), as compared with 68,536 at the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. During the year, a number of 
motors were connected with the mains. The number of units sold was 
1,812,511; being an increase of 449,725. The gross receipts amounted 
to £31,717, and the gross expenditure to £17,962; leaving a gross profit 
of £13,755, from which has to be deducted interest on loans and bankers’ 
overdraft, £6019, and repayment of money borrowed, £7590—together 





£13,609—leaving a balance of £146. The following statement exhibits 
the financial position of the undertaking on March 25, 1900: Total 
capital expenditure, £252,588; mortgage debt, £228,730, less £30,110 
paid off or set aside, £198,620; balance at credit of reserve fund, £5000; 
and balance at credit of depreciation account, £2024 17s. 7d. 

At last Tuesday’s meeting of the Gloucester City Council, the 
Accountant presented a statement of accounts in connection with the 
electricity supply works, from which it appeared that the amount of the 
loan already authorized was £43,450, of which £10,000 had been bor- 
rowed at 2? per cent. The total expenditure amounted to £30,722, in- 
cluding £6141 on buildings, £7198 for machinery, £1000 for accumu- 
lators at stations, £12,279 for mains and laying, £1072 for meters, £800 
for electrical instruments, &c., £1495 for Engineer’s commission, &c., 
£496 for general expenses, and £285 for the cost of the Provisional Order. 
Some discussion took place in regard to extending the public lighting ; 
and it was pointed out that if this were done the ratepayers must pay for 
the “luxury.” With regard to the 44 are lamps now erected, it was 
stated that the total cost was £1000 per annum for maintenance; while 
gas-lamps covering the same area only cost about £150 per annum. The 
matter was left in the hands of a Committee to ascertain what the cost 
of lighting the city generally with arc lamps would be. 

Mr. John Harris last Thursday laid the foundation-stone of the new 
electricity supply s‘ation, which is being erected by the Board of Works 
for the Whitechapel district, in Osborn Street, at the same time opening 
the new refuse destructor which stands on the same site. ‘The two are 
designed to be used in combination. The destructor consists of 12 cells, 
each of which is guaranteed to consume not less than 10 tons of refuse 
every 24 hours. The heat thus produced is to be used to work six boilers, 
each evaporating not less than 2000 lbs. of water an hour ; and the steam 
obtained is to be employed in driving the electric lighting machinery. 
The destructor, however, does not afford all the steam required ; hence 
eight Babcock and Wilcox boilers are also to be installed. At present, the 
Board of Works have about 40 miles of cable laid, and they have in hand 
applications from intending consumers of electricity which will involve 
the doubling of the output they can now give. By burning the refuse to 
generate power, they expect not only to destroy the dust of the district 
without expense to the ratepayers, but also to make a handsome profit on 
the supply of electricity. 








The Exmouth District Council and the Water Company.—At a 
meeting of the Exmouth District Council last Wednesday, a letter was 
received from the Water Company giving notice of their intention to cut 
off the supply of water to the Council for all purposes unless they 
agreed to pay the sum of £60 for water supplied And to be supplied 
from the Ist of July to the 1st of December, and also stating that 
no water is to be used for flushing except after six hours’ notice in 
writing. It was decided to reply that the Council could not pay the sum 
demanded, and to deny that the Company had any power to make sug- 
gestions as to the flushing of the sewers. The Council further resolved 
to serve notice on the Company for the purchase of the undertaking 
under the provisions of the Act of this session. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent 
Saturday. 

The last meeting relating to the financial year of the Edinburgh and 
Leith Gas Commissioners was held on Monday. The Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh and the Provost of Leith being both absent on the annual 
visit of inspection of the lighthouses around the Scottish coasts, Bailie 
Manclark, of Leith, the Convener of the Finance and Law Committee of 
the Commission, presided. Almost the only business before the Com- 
missioners was the approval of the accounts for the past year. Speaking 
to these, the Chairman said that he moved, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Finance and Law Committee—‘‘That the 
abstract of the accounts for the year ended the 15th of May, 1900, 
having been examined and found correct, the Commissioners do 
now allow and certify these accounts; resolve to set apart for the 
annuities’ sinking fund a contribution of £9562 16s. 5d., being £1 per 
cent. in place of the minimum of 15s. per cent. on the capital value 
of the annuities; to set apart for the mortgages’ sinking fund (inclusive 
of the portion applicable to the Granton works) the contribution of 
£3787 Os. 4d., being at the rate of £1 per cent. on £378,701 10s. 4d., the 
whole mortgage debt of the undertaking; and to carry forward to next 
year the balance of £28,349 7s. 1d.” In submitting this motion, he 
asked to be allowed to congratulate the Commissioners, as well as the 
communities of Edinburgh and Leith, on the very prosperous year’s 
business they had enjoyed, as shown by the accounts. Considering the 
keen competition caused by the use of oil and electricity, it would not 
have been surprising if they had found gas barely holding its own against 
such formidable rivals. Not only, however, had gas done this, but it had 
done much more. Taking a two years’ comparison, the amount of gas 
sold for the year closed on the 15th of May last, as compared with 
that of the 15th of May, 1898, showed an increase of 179,090,900 
cubic feet, almost 180 millions. The benefit derived by the increase of 
gas sold had been accompanied during the past year by a much larger 
return from residual products than in previous years. These yielded 
last year the substantial increase of £16,465 9s. 1ld. Of that increase, 
£9000 accrued from tar and ammoniacal liquor, and £7000 from coke. 
This had brought about the gratifying result, that, though the actual 
prices paid for coal and oil during the year were considerably in advance 
of the year preceding, the net cost per ton of coal carbonized and oil, for 
the year to May 15, 1900, was slightly below that of 1899—a fortunate 
combination they need hardly expect again for some time to come. 
Taking these favourable circumstances into consideration, the Finance 
Committee were unanimously of opinion that two things ought to be 
done: (1) That the option of withdrawing the Granton capital expendi- 
ture from the operation of the sinking fund clause should not be 
exercised for this year—that represented a benefit to the mortgages 
sinking fund of about £1000. (2) That the contribution to the annuities’ 
sinking fund be increased from the minimum of 15s. per cent. to 203., 
benefiting the fund by about £2400. After giving effect to these recom- 
mendations, there remained to be carried forward to this year the favour- 





able balance of £28,350. This, he was quite of opinion, should be 
agreed to in view of the outlook for the immediate future. They knew 
that coal and oil were both going up in price, and they hardly knew that 
they had got to the top price; and consequently they were convinced 
that it would be well to have a nest-egg to start next year with. The 
accounts were approved. 

Mr. John S. Gibb, the Treasurer to the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commis 
sion, has prepared his annual analysis of the accounts of the Commission 
for the year ending May 15 last. From this, it appears that the total ex- 
penditure upon coal was £103,231, the average price per tom of which was 
lls. 4:274.; the cost per 1000 cubic feet of gas made was Is. 1°16d., and 
per 1000 cubic feet sold 1s. 2°27d. Gas oil cost £9969 for 3252 tons, the 
average price being 1s. 1:16d. per ton, 1°27d. per 1000 cubic feet of 
gas made, and 1-:38d. per 1000 cubic feet sold. Purification and sundries 
cost 1s. 0°27d. per ton of coal carbonized, 1:18d. per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas made, and 1°29d. per 1000 cubic feet sold. Salaries at works cost 
3°38d. per ton of coal, 0°33d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, and 0°35d. 
per 1000 cubic feet sold. Wages at works cost 4s. 10°38d. per ton of coal, 
5°64d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, and 6:11d. per 1000 cubic feet 
sold. Repairs and maintenance of works cost ls. 5°15d. per ton of coal, 
1-66d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, and 1°80d. per 1000 cubic feet sold. 
The total cost of manufacture was at the rate of 20s. 0°61d. per ton of coal, 
1s. 11°24d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, and 2s. 1:20d. per 1000 
cubic feet sold. The total cost of distribution was at the rate of 
2s. 278d. per ton of coal, 2s. 5-9d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, and 
2°80d. per 1000 cubic feet sold. Management cost at the rate of 11°67d. 
per ton of coal, 1°:13d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, and 1°22d. per 
1000 cubic feet sold. The gross cost of gas was at the rate of 25s. 066d. 
per ton of coal, 2s. 5°04d. per 1000 cubic feet made, and 2s. 7°48d. per 
1000 cubic feet sold. Receipts for residuals were at the rate of : Coke, 
Is. 5°42d. per ton of coal, 1°68d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, and 
182d. per 1000 cubic feet sold ; waste lime, 0°04d. per ton of coal, 0°01d. 
per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, and 0:01d. per 1000 cubic feet sold; tar, 
2s. 11°25d. per ton of coal, 3°40d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, and 
3°69d. per 1000 cubic feet sold. The total return from residuals was 
thus at the rate of 4s. 4:71d. per ton of coal, 509d. per 1000 cubic feet of 
gas made, and 5°52d. per 1000 cubic feet sold. After deducting other 
receipts, the net cost of gas was at the rate of 20s. 693d. per ton 
of coal, 1s. 11°85d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, and 2s. 185d. 
per 1000 cubic feet sold. The gross profit was at the rate of 
7s. 7°69d. per ton of coal, 8°85d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, and 
9°60d. per 1000 cubic feet sold. The revenue from gas was at the rate of 
28s. 2°62d. per ton of coal, 2s. 8-70d. rer 1000 cubic feet of gas made, and 
2s. 11°45d. per 1000 cubic feet sold. Contributions tosinking funds, and 
the cost of annuities, interest on money borrowed and on mortgages 
redeemed, and the expenses of mortgages were at the rate of 6s. 4°31d. 
per ton of coal, 7:19d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, and 7°81d. per 
1000 feet sold. The balance carried forward was at the rate of 4s. 7-65d. 
per ton of coal, 5°31d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made, and 5:76d. per 
1000 cubic feet sold. The average price per ton of coal given above is 
arrived at by reckoning the 3252 tons of oil carbonized as 20,428 tons of 
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** Noble stock, I’d wish no better choice.”— 


Pericles V., 1. 
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“Fetch forth the stocks, ho!”—Lear II., 2. 


GAS COOKERS. 


Charles Dickens amongst his immortalised works 

has made a piece of coal tell its own history in a 

fascinating style. Were Charles Dickens alive 

» how, and wished to write up a similar and up-to- 

date article, he could hardly do better than take a 

gas cooker as his topic. The writer has very briefly 

endeavoured to make a gas cooker speak for itself 
as follows :— 

My SpreEcuH. 


I am a cooker, known as a ‘* Richmond,” size No. 120, to 
be on hire from the Gas Company 
for 2s. 6d. per quarter, and about to be exhibited, like a slave 
in the Market-place of Cairo—‘ on hire, or for sale.’’ 

I have been called a silent servant, and like most 
domestic servants, I need a moderate share of ‘‘ gas,’’ but 
unlike the majority of such, I hold my tongue, do not give 
‘* back answers,’’ and am always under control. To prove 
Iam not praising myself without cause, please listen to 
what Miss Lillie Richmond, the sister of my founder, has 
to say at the Public Hall. Next week she will practically 
demonstrate that I am strong, well built, easily managed, 
with good references, and can cook a dinner at a cheaper 
rate than Charles Dickens’ coal fire. Other virtues I 
possess are, no smoke, no dust, no smell, as I heard some- 
= bluntly describe them. But now for a page from my 

iary :— 

I was born at Stratford, Essex, a fortnight ago, and am 
waiting to be sent to rothers I have innumer- 
able all around me, and those nearest to me, as I speak, 
are known as the No. 75’s and 100’s, who although smaller, 
are for hire at the same rate. I have an elder brother 
much bigger, which rents at 3s. How I envy him! 

We all come of the same stock and pedigree. From the 
raw ‘‘ pig,’’? sent down by barge to London, then put into a 
large cupola until melted into liquid iron, and run off into 
a receptacle or cauldron on wheels, which is moved about 
in the foundry at the will of the foreman. The hot metal 
is presently poured into bowls held by men and afterwards 
ladelled into moulded sand. All our parts when we are 
cool are fitted together and others added, some from one 
quarter and some from another, till we each have a com- 
plete body. Quite a dozen strong men had a go at me, and 
it was marvellous how I found my feet and felt my sides 
stand upright, till I was self-supporting and had a bright 
clean appearance. Before I go out I am to have an enamel 
crown to wear, a tabulated list of my accomplishments, and 
how I should be treated. 

_This is how my diary runs. I want to give you pre- 
liminary notice of my coming, so that everyone who reads 
this may bring their friends and come themselves to see 
me. Iam at home at three o’clock and 7.30 on any day but 
Sunday in the Public Hall, from Wednesday next for a week. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—Hire me or one of my brothers, 
and I know you won’t be disappointed— 


Where first-class cooking must be done, 
Try Richmond’s ‘** Model ’’—that’s the one, 


From the ** Croydon Guardian.” 


The above is an example of our special advertising. 
Its results are seen in our increasing sales, 


re. 
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coal. Taking coal alone, the average price per ton was 12s. 9°52d. The 
yield per ton of coal (making the same allowance for oil) was 10,355 
cubic feet ; and the gas sold was at the rate of 9484 cubic feet per ton. 
Gas unaccounted for was at the rate of 7°77 per cent. The average 
illuminating power was 25°18 candles. The price of gas was 3s. per 
1000 cubic feet. 

On Wednesday, the Perth Town Council paid a visit of inspection to 
the new gas-works in course of erection. They were shown over the 
place by Mr. A. Gillespie, of Glasgow, the Engineer for the work, who 
explained to the visitors the uses of the different appliances. Refresh- 
ments were served, after which Lord Provost MacGregor proposed the 
health of Mr. Gillespie; and in doing so, he complimented him and Mr. 
Watson, the Convener of the Works Committee, on the manner in which 
they were carrying on the work. Mr. Watson, in returning thanks, said 
it was the desire of the Committee to have the new works making gas in 
the course of a few months. Mr. Gillespie also acknowledged the toast. 
The company afterwards drank the health of the Contractors and of 
Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky, the Manager. 

The Gas Committee of the Glasgow Corporation have this week agreed to 
recommend the Town Council, in terms of the report of a Sub-Committee, 
to increase the price of gas from 2s. 2d. to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

A special meeting of the Forfar Gas Corporation was held this week, 
for the purpose of considering the annual accounts for the past year, 
and the estimates for the current year. Provost M‘Dougall stated that 
the Auditor had not yet finished his audit ; and, although the estimates 
had been prepared and circulated, he thought it would be better to 
adjourn consideration of both accounts and estimates for a week, 
when, he expected, they would have the Auditor’s report before them. 
The estimates show that £100 was derived from last year’s working, and 
that the price of gas is to remain at 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

At a recent meeting of the Directors of the Lochwinnoch Gas Com- 
pany, it was agreed to raise the price of gas 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
Plans were submitted and passed for alterations at the works, consisting 
of a new retort-house with regenerative settings. The Directors after- 
wards visited the works, and expressed themselves as thoroughly satisfied 
with their condition, and complimented the Manager (Mr. E. Davies) on 
his successful management since his appointment. 

The Milngavie Gas Company held their fiftieth annual meeting on 
Thursday. It was reported that the make of gas for the year was 
13 million cubic feet—an increase of over one million cubic feet upon the 
previous year. More gasholder accommodation is required. If ground 
cannot be obtained from neighbouring proprietors, it is suggested that the 
holder should be erected on the site of the Manager’s house and the lawn 
in front of it; but this, it is felt, would spoil one of the best spots in the 
town. There are 41 shareholders of the Company, with a holding of 
£4500, who receive a dividend of 24 per cent. so long as the price of gas 
is kept at the same figure—4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. Mr. John Lear- 
mont, the Manager, has been in the Company’s service forty-one years. 
On the Ist of December he celebrates his jubilee as a Manager. 

At a meeting of the Edinburgh and District Water Trust on Monday, 
Mr. Wood, of Portobello, Convener of the Finance Committee, submitted 





the accounts for the past year. He said the results indicated a satisfac- 
tory record of the financial progress and prosperity of the undertaking. 
The revenue from rates alone, including special and meter rates, amounted 
to £104,893. The revenue in the previous year from those sources was 
£101,369, which showed an increase for the year of £3529. The revenue 
from other sources for the year amounted to £5881, as compared with 
£8754. In the year 1898-99, the repayments on account of expenditure 
incurred in connection with the tramway operations largely accounted 
for the difference ; there being a corresponding decrease in this year’s 
expenditure on account of tramway operations. The gross revenue 
for the year amounted to £110,621, to which fell to be added the accu- 
mulated balances in favour of revenue; making a total of £139,859. 
The gross expenditure for the year, including payment of interest and 
contribution to the sinking fund, amounted to £105,119; leaving a 
balance in favour of revenue of £5502 for the year, and with the accu- 
mulated balance of £34,700. The mortgage debt of the Trust now stood 
at £1,186,261, an increase over the previous year of £142,595, and there 
was on short loan the sum of £40,000. Out of the total assessment of 
£105,302 for the past year, there had been collected £104,695, equal to 
99°42 per cent. Mr. Wood concluded by remarking that within a few 
years the important works now in course of construction would be com- 
pleted, and the communities assured of an abundant supply of pure and 
wholesome water for many years to come, and that without any addition 
to the rates. The accounts were adopted. 

The annual meeting of the shareholders of the Airdrie and Coatbridge 
Water Company was held on Tuesday. The usual dividends of 10 per 
cent. on the original ordinary £5 shares, 5 per cent. on the ordinary £10 
shares, 6 per cent. on the £10 preference shares, and 5 per cent. on the 
later preference shares, were declared. 


_- a 
— 





West Bromwich Gas Supply.—At the monthly meeting of the West 
Bromwich Town Council last Wednesday, the Gas Committee reported 
that the sales of gas for the Midsummer quarter were 50,331,775 cubic 
feet, and the amount of the gas-rental was £6393 9s. 5d., exclusive of 
public lighting. In consequence of the advance in the price of coal, the 
Committee recommended that the price of gas be increased, and the 
following scale of charges adopted, to take effect for the Michaelmas 
quarter: Gas for motive-power purposes—less than 200,000 cubic feet 
per quarter, 2s. 3d. per 1000 feet; 200,000 cubic feet and upwards, 2s. 
For other purposes—less than 25,000 cubic feet per quarter in one build- 
ing, 2s. 9d.; 25,000 to 50,000 cubic feet, 2s. 7d. ; 50,000 to 500,000 cubic 
feet, 2s. 5d.; and 500,000 cubic feet upwards, 2s. 4d. A corresponding 
advance in the price to be charged for gas for public lighting purposes. 
Mr. Bushell, in moving the adoption of the report, said the increase in 
the sales of gas for the Midsummer quarter was 84 per cent. compared 
with last year. In the face of the heavy increase in the price of coal, 
they had advanced the price of gas very moderately. An amendment 
that the recommendation respecting the charge for gas used for motive- 
power purposes be referred back to the Committee was defeated by a 
large majority; and the report was adopted. 
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SAWER & PURVES, 


(BRANCH OF METERS LIMITED), 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘SAWER, MANCHESTER,” 
National Telephone : 3289 MANCHESTER. 





NELSON METER WORKS, MILES PLATTING, 


MANCHESTER. 





Makers of Meters fitted with 
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Meter in working position. 
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Meter with attachment remoyed without uncoupling. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIvERPOOL, Aug. 3. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—There has been a quiet market throughout 
the week and some decline in value; the closing quotation being £11 to 
£11 1s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. at the ports. Prompt requirements being 
satisfied, consumers will not go in unless at a further decline; and 
parcels offered have been mostly taken for ‘‘ covering’ purposes. There 
is considerable inquiry for August-September delivery ; but in this 
position, makers will not sell unless at a premium on prompt values. 
For delivery further ahead, there is less interest; and although a decline 
on prices recently quoted would now be accepted, no important business 
is reported. 

Nitrate of Soda is very firm in all positions ; available supplies on 
the West Coast not being plentiful, tonnage being scarce, and up to 40s. 
per ton freight having been paid. For autumn sailing, up to 8s. 74d. per 
cwt. has been paid for ordinary quality. Spot prices have been advanced 
to 8s. 3d. per cwk. for ordinary, and 8s. 6d. for refined quality. 


Lonpon, Aug. 3. 

Tar Products.—The high price now being asked for fuel is seriously 
felt by distiJlers, many of whom, however, have now returned to burning 
creosote and other oils in lieu of coal and coke. There is much to com- 
mend this course, as at present prices not only is it a more convenient 
fuel, but it is distinctly the cheapest. This new outlet for creosote and 
oils will undoubtedly reflect itself on the market valueofthem. Carbolic 
acid is still firm, and in good inquiry. Benzols are steady, with an ex- 
cellent business being booked for early forward delivery, and are likely 
to maintain their improved position. There is still a good business to be 
done in naphthalene in its various forms. The quality turned out by 
English makers has greatly improved of late, and the business isassuming 
very large proportions. Naphthas are realizing fair prices, always except- 
ing crude naphtha, which is not easy of sale. Solvent naphtha is, as is 
usual at this time of the year, strong; but the production of both it and 
other products at the moment is at its lowest ebb. More money is 
again being asked for coal; and this is likely to influence the price of 
pitch, which is marked stronger with important business reported for next 
season’s delivery. 

Prices may be taken as follows: Tar, 17s. to 26s. Pitch, east coast, 
36s. 6d.; west coast, 32s. 6d. Benzol, 90’s, 74d. to 84d., according to 
position ; special qualities for gas, 94d.; and 50’s, 104d. Toluol, 1s. 2d. 
Solvent naphtha, ls. 2d. Crude naphtha, 34d. Heavy naphtha, Is. 1d. 
Creosote, 2d. Heavy oils, 3d. Carbolic acid, 50’s, 2s. 3d.; 60’s, 2s. 9d. 
Naphthalene and salts, 45s. to 75s. Anthracene, “A,” 4d.; ‘‘B,” 3d. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—There is a decided shyness on the part of 
buyers, and during the week the market has been undoubtedly flat. The 
dulness, however, may be only temporary, as there is very little business 
doing, and makers have no stocks. There is not likely to be much 
improvement in values until the holiday season is over. The average 
price to-day in all positions may be taken at about £11 2s. 64. per ton, 
less 34 per cent. The improved position of nitrate of soda may help 
sulphate. : 





COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 

Lancashire Coal Trade.—The further advance on house fire coals with 
the 1st of the present month has come rather as asurprise, but is not more 
than might have been anticipated considering the excessive pressure 
of demand all through July for every description of fuel suitable for house- 
fire purposes, and which was obviously not intended to meet current 
requirements, but in reality to get in extra supplies prior to the upward 
move of 1s. 8d. per ton, which Lancashire collieries had agreed among 
themselves to put in force on the lst of September. The advance which 
has now been declared—a month earlier than was originally intended— 
has put some check upon the rush of buying; but local collieries report 
that they are still booking orders freely at the advanced rates, all unexe- 
cuted orders having been cancelled unless they are renewed at the higher 
prices. This advance scarcely does more than put house-fire qualities on 
a level with the upward move which had previously taken place in other 
descriptions of round coal; and it is hardly likely that prices for gas making 
coals, or steam and forge qualities, will mark any further appreciable rise. 
In fact, the tendency of the market is rather towards lessening firmness 
than otherwise for some descriptions of steam coal ; and contracts have been 
placed during the past week at lower prices than collieries were prepared 
to entertain a month or so back. This no doubt is due to the less 
favourable outlook of the large coal-using trades generally, in which 
here and there undoubted signs of slackening off are already becoming 
apparent. The extra demand for screened coal during the past month 
has, of course, thrown increased quantities of slack on the market ; and 
engine fuel continues generally plentiful, with prices barely maintained 
at late rates. Engine fuel, in fact, in the open market is purchasable at 
decidedly easier prices; and it would seem more than probable that 
Lancashire collieries which are still holding to their full basis rates will 
have to give way to meet the keen competition which is coming forward 
from surrounding mining districts. With the exception of the advance 
on house coal and nuts, there is no other actually quotable change in 
prices, which at the pit mouth may now be given as follows: Best 
Wigan Arley about 16s. 6d. to 17s. per ton, Pemberton four-feet and 
seconds Arley 15s. to 15s. 6d., common house coal 14s. to 14s. 6d., steam 
and forge coal 12s. 6d. to 13s., and engine fuel from 10s. 6d. for common 
to 11s. and 11s. 6d. for best sorts. The shipping trade is not nearly so 
pressing as it has been; and although the Association basis rates for 
screened steam coal delivered at Mersey ports remain at 15s. 3d. per ton, 
business is becoming very difficult to do at this figure, which is being cut 
under by some outside sellers. 

Northern Coal Trade.—There has been more activity in the coal trade 
in the past few days; and prices have been generally firmer through the 
fuller demand for shipment. Steamers have been rather more plentiful ; 
and the tendency is towards increased activity for the next week or two 
at least. In the steam coal trade, this is perhaps the most noticeable— 
best Northumbrian steam coals being now 18s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. for early 
delivery ; but some of the pits have contracted for the great bulk of their 
production, and thus are able to ask even higher prices. Steam smalls 
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are steadier at from Ills. 9d. to 12s. 3d. per ton. In the gas coal 
trade, there is a little fuller consumption; and it is evident that the 
stocks are not heavy with the great companies, so it is probable that 
increased requirements will soon show themselves. The output, however, 
is fairly full; and it is supposed by some of the producers that there may 
be difficulty in keeping up full supplies a little later in the year. 
The price of gas coals is firmer now that the export is larger—about 
16s. 3d. to 17s. per ton f.o.b. being the quotation for best Durham. Sales 
of occasional cargoes are slight at present; and a few contracts at low 
rates still linger. In coke, the market is firm all round; 34s. 6d. being 
the medium price for best foundry kinds f.o.b. for export. In gas coke 
manufacture, there is little alteration this week; and there is still some 
irregularity in the quotations. 

Scotch Coal Trade.—The demand for all classes of coal continues 
good ; and prices are still maintained. House coal is being advanced 1s. 
per ton, retail prices. The Coaciliation Board met in Glasgow on 
Tuesday, and it was reported that the men had agreed to the masters’ 
terms, which were : ‘‘ (1) That the Conciliation Board be continued for 
one year from Ist August. (2) Miners’ and underground workers’ wages 
shall not fall below a point 374 per cent. over the 1888 basis, nor be 
advanced above 100 per cent. over the 1888 basis for one year from 
lst August. (3) Miners’ and underground workers’ wages shall be 
advanced an additional 25 per cent. on the 1888 basis on Ist August, 
the wages so fixed to continue in force until the lst of February, 1901.” 
Harmony in the coal trade is thus assured for another twelve months. 
Under this agreement, the maximum wage will be 8s., and the minimum 
5s. 6d. per day. The prices quoted are: Main, 14s. 6d. to 14s. 9d. per 
ton, f.o.b. Glasgow, ell 16s. to 17s., and splint 16s. 6d. to 17s. The ship- 
ments for the week amounted to 168,989 tons—an increase upon the 
previous week of 29,439 tons, and upon the corresponding week of last 
year of 1604 tons. For the year to date, the total shipments have been 
5,980,647 tons—an increase upon the corresponding period of last year of 
1,054,272 tons. 


_ — 
- — 


Final Meeting of the Frith Hill and Godalming Water Company. 
—As arrangements have been completed for the transfer of the under- 
taking of the above-named Company to the Corporation of Godalming, 
the final meeting of the Company took place a few days ago, when the 
statement of accounts for the five quarters ending March 31 last, prior 
to the winding up of the concern, was presented. The profit was £2283 ; 
and it was decided to pay a dividend of 64 per cent., which would leave 
£107 or £108 for the Directors. The Chairman (Mr. T. E. Page) pointed 
out that the net income of the Company for the past 15 months was 
£2400, thirty years’ purchase of which would come to £72,000; and the 
amount paid by the Corporation was £72,185. Out of the purchase- 
money £500 had been voted to the Directors; and it had been decided 
to take a portion of this amount, and purchase a testimonial which 
could be handed to Mrs. Collier, the wife of their late and much-esteemed 
Vice-Chairman. A useful dressing-bag, fitted with silver mounts, and 
a silver tea and coffee service, had been purchased, and an appropriate 
inscription placed thereon. 








Maxim Carburetters at the Leeds Gas-Works.—The result of the 
trial of these carburetters at the Sheepscar works of the Leeds Corpora- 
tion has been so satisfactory, that they are to be installed at the other 
stations, at a cost of £1000. 


Stockport Gas and Electricity Supply.—At the meeting of the 
Stockport Town Council last Wednesday, the Mayor, as Chairman of 
the Gas and Electricity Committee, proposed the adoption of the report 
of the Committee, which stated that the net profit on the past year’s 
working of the Gas Department had been £8976, and on the Electricity 
Department £118 for the first sixteen months. He expressed the hope 
that this would be considered a satisfactory result. The Committee had 
resolved—‘‘ That the price of electric current be modified by adopting the 
principle of differential charging—such charge to be at the rate of 5d. per 
unit for the first hour’s daily capacity and 24d. per unit for all current 
used in excess,” This was agreed to. 


New Gas-Meter Testing Office for the London County Council at 
Newington.—At the meeting of the London County Council last Tues- 
day, the Public Control Committee brought up a report stating that the 
site for the proposed new gas-meter testing office at Newington having 
been acquired, plans had been prepared for a suitable building, the cost 
of erecting which was estimated by the Architect at £8550, and a pro- 
vision of £10,000 had been included in the Council’s Money Bill for the 
purpose. The Committee expressed their intention of carrying out the 
work without the intervention of a contractor, and of entrusting it to the 
Works Department, in the event of the Manager being satisfied with the 
Architect’s estimate. This having been forwarded to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Council and approved by them, the work was sanctioned. 


Anglo - Belgian Welsbach Incandescent Gas-Light Company, 
Limited.—At the second ordinary general meeting of this Company, 
held last Tuesday, the Chairman (Mr. G. E. N. Ryan) stated that the 
net profit for the 16 months of the Company’s existence was £8800, of 
which £7100 only (for the past year) was divisible. The dividend upon 
the preference shares absorbed £4700; and, after the payment of 3 per 
cent. upon the ordinary shares, there remained a balance of between 
£500 and £600. The Company had been obliged to reduce the prices of 
burners from 14 frs. to 8 frs., and mantles from 24 frs. to 14 frs. They 
had sold in the first twelve months of working—from May 1, 1899, to 
April 31, 1900—178,250 mantles and 49,652 burners. Such a record as 
this ought to enable them to place the greatest reliance in their Managing- 
Director (M. Sepulchre), and justify them in hoping for substantial 
dividends in the future. He moved the adoption of the report. Mr. A. 
Marshall Jay, in seconding the motion, said he had no doubt the Com- 
pany would take a first-class and prominent position in Belgium at a 
very early date. The mantles were being used in the King’s Palace, and 
orders were being given daily by the Government, in addition to railway 
companies and other large organizations. Since the prices had been 
reduced, the sales had doubled, and were increasing daily. The report 
was adopted without discussion. Dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. 
per annum on the preference shares, and of 3 per cent. per annum on 
the ordinary shares, were then declared ; and the proceedings closed with 
the usual votes of thanks. 








CARBURETTED WATER-GAS APPARATUS 


Merrifield—Westcott-—Pearson Patents. 


The EconoOMGal Gas Apparatus Construction 60, Ld. 


London Offices : 19, ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


TELEGRAPHIO AppREss; “OARBURETED, LONDON." 


American Offices : TORONTO. 


THE M.-W.-P. 
PLANT 
is designed to use 
the Heaviest as 
well as the 
Lightest Grade of 
Oil. 





W. H. PEARSON, Chairman, 

W. H. PEARSON, Junr., Deputy-Chairman, 
J. T. WESTCOTT, M.E., Manager. 

L. L. MERRIFIELD, M.Inst.M.E., Engineer, 


RESULTS 


PROVE 


EFFICIENCY. 


Working Floor of Generator House. One Quarter Section of Birmingham Plant, Windsor Street Station. 


The Maximum Daily Capacity of the Birmingham Corporation’s Plant, which was erected b 
this Company, is 10 MILLION CUBIC FEET. , 
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Opening of the Wetherby Water-Works.—Last Wednesday the pro- 
moters and shareholders of the Wetherby District Water Company and 
the members of the various public bodies in the rural district of Wetherby 
were invited to take part in the official opening of the pumping station 
of the Company and a temporary reservoir on a site near Brandon Hall, 
Bardsey, capable of holding two million gallons. The idea out of which 
the present Company has arisen was first mooted some nine years ago; 
but it was not until April of last year that boring was commenced, and 
water was struck in the following June. The source of supply is a well 
in the lower millstone grit ; and two separate sources have been tapped, 
from which it is expected a daily average of three-quarters of a million 
gallons will be pumped. The reservoir is situated about seven miles 
from Wetherby; and the water will be conveyed to the town in cast-iron 
mains. In the course of the subsequent proceedings, the Chairman 
(Mr. Richard Barnes) complimented Mr. T. H. Rhodes, one of the Com- 
pany’s Engineers, upon his success in indicating a site from which a 
supply of water might be obtained. The first source tapped yielded half- 
a-million gallons every twenty-four hours; but as this was felt to be in- 
sufficient, another bore-hole was sunk close by, from which they were 
fortunate enough to obtain a fresh supply—sufticiently shown by the fact 
that it rose 50 feet higher than the old supply. They now had enough 
water to supply within 6000 of the entire population of the district 
covered by their powers; and they had the right to bore for two more 
wells and erect two more pumping-stations. 


United States Coal in Europe.—The British Consul at Philadelphia 
mentions, in his last report, as ‘‘ one of the most interesting features of 
the present great commercial activity in the United States,” the extra- 
ordinary demand in Europe for American coal, in consequence of the 
threatened coal famine on the Continent. For the first time in their 
history, he says, the United States have become exporters of coal to 
Europe. Within-a short time inquiries for placing orders from London 
and Germany have been made in Philadelphia. In Germany the demand 
has arisen through the exceptional activity of German manufacturing 
establishments, supplemented by the exertions of the Coal Trust, which has 
forced the price of coal much inferior to American up to the exorbitant 
figure of about £1 19s. 8d. per ton to all who are not fortunate enough to 
have contracts placed earlier. Italy, in particular, is using American coal 
largely; a great number of shipments having been made there lately in 
consequence of the high prices of British coal. The American coal is 
said to be placed in the market of Genoa from 6s. to 8s. per ton cheaper 
than British coal. Our Consul at Trieste also mentions in his report for 
the past year that, in consequence of the great rise in the prices of Eng- 
lish coal, three steamers laden with American coal reached Trieste; this 
being the first occasion on which American coal has been imported to 
Austria in competition with English coal. The Consul says he is told 
that coal from the Pocahontas mines, which is reported to be equal to 
the best Welsh steam coal, can be imported at 5s. under the price of 
Welsh coal. The freight charged on three cargoes of 10,000 tons that 
were under the Austrian flag was 20s. per ton. The imports of British 
coal at Trieste last year amounted, according to this report, to upwards 
of 166,000 tons. 





Wolverhampton Corporation Water Supply.—The annual report of 
the Water Committee of the Wolverhampton Corporation shows that the 
profit for last year, after paying interest on capital and providing for the 
sinking fund, in respect of the portion of the water debt represented by 
the Wolverhampton Corporation stock, amounts to £6163, of which £4000 
has been transferred to the credit of theimprovement fund. The income 
for the year reached £30,080, an increase on that of the previous year, 
which was £28,877, while the expenditure amounted to £23,916. 


The Waste of Water in Leeds.—The Water Committee of the Leeds 
Corporation held a special meeting last Tuesday, under the presidency 
of Mr. Denison (the Deputy-Chairman), to consider the position of the 
city as regards its water supply. The ascertained waste of water is very 
serious ; and, notwithstanding the urgent appeal made to the public by 
the Committee, the consumption is daily increasing. It was felt by the 
Committee that the means at present employed for detecting waste are 
not sufficient to cope with the situation. A report from a Company who 
make a speciality of meters for the detection of waste was considered, 
and a Sub-Committee were appointed to deal with their offer. They 
were instructed to visit other towns where the Company’s system has 
been adopted, and, if satisfied with the results, they have power to 
arrange for an installation in one district of the city as an experiment. 
This work will probably occupy from four to six weeks. The present 
consumption per head of the population for domestic supply is nearly 
32 gallons per day; but it is hoped to reduce this by almost one-third. 
The Engineer (Mr. Hewson) was instructed to put down a number of 
meters to ascertain the true domestic consumption of water by typical 
households; and also, in future, in all cases of ascertained waste for 
trade purposes, to at once place a meter to check the quantity used. 


Gas v. Coal in Manchester.—In a recent number of the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian,’ Mr. E. Sykes offered a few comments on the review of Mr. 
Jones’s pamphlet on the “ Air of Rooms,” which was noticed in the 
‘* JourNAL”’ last week (p. 273). Mr. Sykes believes the alarm caused by 
the publication of the pamphlet is due simply to a re-statement of the 
case with no suggestion beyond that of the abandonment of the gas-stove. 
He says: “I am of opinion that the difficulties in connection with 
products of combustion emanating from the gas-stove are surmountable. 
The entire fault lies in inefticient ventilation or draught. I also think 
that the humidity could be made to approach normal conditions. If the 
research of Mr. Jones had continued on these lines, it would have 
possessed considerable utility. A modified gas-stove might have been 
the result; the pecuniary and hygienic aspects of the householder’s situa- 
tion would have been improved; and the outside atmosphere would be 
purified to a large extent through diminution of smoke, which at the 
present time is a very large factor in atmospheric contamination.” Mr. 
Sykes gives the following figures as embodying his own experience in re- 
gard to the comparative economy of coal and gas in Manchester: 1} cwt. 
of coal per week, at 1s. per cwt., 1s. 3d. ; costof firewood, 3d.— total 1s. 6d. 
Cost of gas, including stove hire, 8°27d.; showing a saving of 9°73d, 
with “ greater cleanliness, less labour, and one chimney less turning its 
smoke into the atmosphere.” 








C. & W. WALKER, LTD., 


Midland Iron-Works, Donnington, nr. Newport, Shropshire. 


110, GANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GASHOLDER 
PURIFIERS 








PURIFYING-MACHINES FOR AMMONIA. 
RETORT MOUTHPIECES OF ANY SHAPE. 


TAR-EXTRACTORS, 


WECK’S PATENT 


CONDENSERS. 
SIEVES. 


CRIPPS'S GRID-VALVE 


For bye-passing the lower layer in Purifiers. 


Telegraphic Addresses: “ FORTRESS, DONNINGTON, ciel “FORTRESS, LONDON.” 


Codes used A.B.C. and . 
Telephone No. 12, WELLINGTON, SALOP. 





WITH OR WITHOUT STEEL 
STANDARDS AND TANKS. 


IN CAST IRON OR STEEL. 


SCRUBBERS. 


CENTRE-VALVES. 


TAR-BURNERS. 
VALVES. 


TYSOEK’S SHLE-SEKEALING MOUTHPIECES. 


Tar-Distilling Plants. 
SULPHATE 


oO F 





AMMONIA 


Claus’ Sulphur-Recovery Plants. 
PLANTS. 
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Colne Valley Water Company.—At the meeting of this Company at 
Bushey, last Wednesday, the Directors reported that the total amount of 
capital expenditure in the six months ending June 30 was £5933, the 
principal part of which was in connection with the new pumping main 
and other extensions of pipes. The new service reservoir has been com- 
pleted and is in general use, and all other new works are progressing 
satisfactorily. The revenue account showed a profit of £7294; and the 
balance of the dividend and interest account, after paying the debenture 
stock and preference share interest and transferring £500 to reserve, was 
£6361. The Directors recommended a dividend for the half year at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum, less income-tax, which would leave £1185 
to carry forward. The dividend for the corresponding half of 1899 was at 
the rate of 55 per cent., and the amount carried forward was £630. 


Leicester Corporation Gas Supply.—The Chairman of the Leicester 
Corporation Gas and Electric Lighting Committee (Alderman Lennard) 
furnished some interesting particulars in regard to the progress of the gas 
undertaking in the six months ending June 30, when moving the adoption 
of the Committee’s report at the meeting of the Town Council last Tues- 
day. He stated that the quantity of gas made was 860,299,000 cubic feet, 
as compared with 752,850,000 cubic feet in the first half of 1899; baing 
an increase at the rate of 14°27 percent.—the largest the Corporation had 
had. There had been a greater consumption of gas for culinary purposes ; 
the number of consumers being 42,354, as compared with 38,000. Of the 
additional number, 4221 employed prepayment meters. There were no 
less than 6737 more cooking-stoves fixed in the entire year. The use of 
gas for motive power was also on the increase, 76 additional engines being 
in operation in the town. 


Guiseley Water Charges: Defiant Attitude of Consumers.— Under 
this heading, the ‘‘ Bradford Observer ” of last Friday said: The Guiseley 
Water-Works Company are experiencing considerable difficulty in en- 
forcing the increased scale of charges which they put into operation as 
and from the 1st of April last. A number of the consumers absolutely 
refuse to pay these increased charges, which in many instances are double 
what has hitherto been paid; and having no Act of Parliament giving 
them power to sue for the debts due to them, the Company have resorted 
to cutting off the supply of those who decline to pay. Several discon- 
nections have been effected; and in one or two instances some lively 
proceedings have been witnessed—the consumer defying the Company to 
go on to his private ground for the purpose of severing his service-pipe 
from the mains. Yesterday there was another exciting scene of this 
description in Springfield, in connection with an attempt on the part of 
the Water Company to cut off the supply of a non-paying customer. On 
the Company’s workmen commencing to excavate down to the pipes, they 
were deluged with water which the consumer poured on to them by means 
of a hose pipe; and it was not until the supply for the whole of that 
particular locality was turned off that the men were able to continue 
their operations. No sooner, however, had they reached the pipes, than 
a large crowd gathered, whose sympathies were evidently with the con- 
sumer, and filled up the hole again, and the Company were powerless to 
effect their purpose. They, therefore, withdrew their men; and the next 
move is awaited with considerable interest. 


Coalowners and Gas Companies.—The following letter from “A 
North Country Coalowner” appeared in “‘ The Times” last Saturday : 
‘‘ Much has been said about the alleged unreasonable demands made upon 
the London Gas Companies by coalowners inthe Northof England. For 





the information of your readers, I may say that I have had a contract 
with both the South Metropolitan and the Gaslight and Coke Company 
for many years. Curiosity led me to refer back for ten years in order to 
ascertain what the two Companies referred to have been in the habit of 
paying for their coal. From March and July, 1888, to July, 1901 (which 
you will see includes the present high prices the Gas Companies are pay- 
ing, and up to the middle of next year), I find that the actual price 
realized on the average during that time is 6s. 6d. per ton at the pit, 
which equals about 11s. 6d. delivered in London. I think this is a fact 
the public ought to know, as there are many collieries in the North which 
cannot produce the coal at a loss. Were it not for booms such as the 
present, many collieries would have to be closed; and this, ultimately, 
would neither be to the interest of the coal consumer, nor of those who 
produce it, and it would tend to make prices permanently higher. The 
gas-consuming public of London will, I think, from the figures I have 
quoted, admit that the Gas Companies, in being asked to pay the present 
market price, are not being unreasonably dealt with, when the low prices 
of past years are taken into consideration. I may say that the prices paid 
during the above period by the Gaslight and Coke Company and the 
South Metropolitan are practically the same—being within 4d. per ton of 
each other. The quantity of coal supplied by my firm during the same 
period was considerably over 2,000,000 ton3.” 





Messrs. Bigzs, Wall, and Co. have received orders for their ‘‘ Rapid ” 
Charging Machines from the Sligo Gas Company and the Enniskillen 
Gas Company. 

It has been resolved to grant a weekly pensio1 to Mr. G. W. Fox, for 
the past 35 years in charge of the Diss (Norfolk) Gas-Works, but now 
incapacitated by illness. 

In the e3timat23 of the London County Council for the year ending 
March 31, 1901, a sum of £4250 is put down for parliamentary and other 
expenses in connection with water supply. 

At the Bewdley Town Council meeting yesterday week, it was reported 
that the Local Government Board required further tests before sanction- 
ing a loan of £12,000 for the purpose of obtaining a new water supply 
for the borough. 

As the result of an interview between the Directors of the Newcastle 
and Gateshead Gas Company and the representatives of the Bricklayers’ 
Society, the wages of the bricklayers employed at the works of the former 
have been advanced to 11d. per hour from the 15th of June last. 


At the Colne Town Council’s monthly meeting last Wednesday, the 
Town Clerk reported that permission had been received from the Local 
Government Board to borrow (among other sums) £10,000 for gas works 
extensions and laying down new mains to different parts of the town. 


We have received from Messrs. Sawer and Purves, of the Nelson 
Meter-Works, Manchester, their new illustrated catalogue and price 
list. It contains illustrations and descriptions of their wet and dry gas- 
meters, the ‘* Positive” prepayment meter (detachable mechanism), 
pressure-gauges, street-lamps, main-taps, Nasmith’s steam-traps, &c. 
It is very tastefully printed, in chocolate and black, on art paper, with an 
exceedingly effective frontispiece giving a general view of the works and 
of the principal shops. The book is neatly bound and gilt lettered, and 
is well worthy of a place on the gas manager’s table. 
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GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
O NEILL’S Oxide has a larger annual 


Y sale than all other Oxides combined. Purity and 

uniformity of quality guaranteed. 
JOHN WM. O’NEILL, Managing Director, 
160, 161, & 162, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
OLD BroaD STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C, 

ANDREW STEPHENSON, AGENT. All communications re 

Oxide to the Company as above. 


SERRE nee ES 


WINKELMANN'S 
‘“"TOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 


Resists 4500? Fahr. Best for use in GAS- 
WORKS, 








ANDREW STEPHENSON, 
182, Palmerston Buildings, 
Old Broad Street, 


** Volcanism, London,”’ London, E.C, 


PD ROTHERTON & CO. 


Offices : Commercial Buildings, LEEDs, 
Correspondence invited. 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 


Messrs. J. C. CHAPMAN & CO., Chartered 
Patent Agents, ADVISE ON ALL MATTERS CON: 
NECTED WITH ABOVE. 

Information and Handbook on application, 

70, CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C, 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
PREPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no Back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Can be Lent on Hire. 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide. 
RED, HoLuipay AND Sons, Lip,., HUDPERSFIELD 














& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


e Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM; and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, LonpDon, 8.E. 

First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME: 

TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &c. 
Telegraphic Addresses : 

** Braddock, Oldham,”’ ‘* Metrique, London.” 


SULPHURIC ACID. ce 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Limited, 


Chemical Works, Leeds, specially produce this 
ACID from SULPHUR, for making SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA of high quality and good colour, Delivery 
in our own Railway Tank-Waggons or Carboys. Highest 
references and all particulars supplied on application. 





——— 





TO GAS AND WATER OFFICIALS. 
HIGH-CLASS Cycles at reasonable and 


low Prices. Guaranteed for Twelve Months. 
Sent on approval. For Cash or Gradual Payment 
System. Send for Catalogue, Post Free, 
MELROSE CYCLE COMPANY, COVENTRY. 


MMONIACAL LIQUOR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ammonia Distillers, 
Works: BirMINGHAM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


CANNEL, COAL, ETC. 
OHN ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH, 


Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for 
GAS and WATER WORKS, 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application. 
No, 30, St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, } ScoTLaND 
NEWTON GRANGE, NEWBATTLE, DALKEITH, ) , 


ADLER & CO., Ltd., Middlesbrough, 


Tar Distillers and Tar Colour Manufacturers. 
BENZOlL specially prepared for Gas Enrichment free 
from Sulphur. Pure Hydrated OXIDE OF IRON for 
Purifying Gas either for Sale or Lent on Hire. Always 











| Buyers of GAS TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 





GAS PURIFICATION. 





OXIDE OF IRON BOG ORR. 
BALE & CO.’S Oxide of uniform quality. 


SPECIAL FIRE CEMENT, OXIDE PAINTS, 
OILS, SULPHURIC ACID, &c, 
120 and 121, NEWGATE STREET, LonpDon, E,C, 
Telegrams; ‘*‘ BoGorE, LONDON,”’ 





EY RicH your Gas with cheap Benzol 
Specially prepared, free from sulphur. At to- 

day’s Price of Benzol, ILLUMINATING POWER costs 

less than ONE-THIRD OF A PENNY PER CANDLE, 
Apply to SADLER AND Co., MIDDLESBROUGH, 


a 





PRACTICAL RETORT SETTERS. 
EORGE NUTTALL & CO., 32, Have- 


lock Road, Saltley, Birmingham, 
Regenerator or other Furnaces erected to Engineers’ 
own Designs. Best Work Guaranteed, Please write 
for Estimates, 





NEW GAS PLANT CEMENT. 
OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 


VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 
For all Joints in connection with Oil Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant, 
For all Gas Joints, 
For all Tar Joints. 
For all Ammonia Joints, 





ORTER & CO., Gowts Bridge Works 


LINCOLN, Engineers, Ironfounders, and Con- 
tractors for the erection of Gas-Works for Towns, 
Villages, Mansions, Manufactories, Collieries, and 
Isolated Buildings at home and abroad. Manufac- 
turers of Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Scrubbers, 
Purifiers, Valves, &c.; also of Girders, Wrought and 
Cast Iron Tanks, Iron Roofs, &c. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘ Porter, Lincoun.”’ 

[For Illustrated Advertisement, see p. 382.] 
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AS TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrruincHamM, LEEDs, and WAKEFIELD. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA SATURATORS. 
OSEPH TAYLOR & CO., Chemical 


Plumbers, &c., and Makers of every description of 
Solid Plate Lead and Timber Cased Saturators, &c., 
CENTRAL PLUMBING Works, Town HALL SQUARE, 
Botton. Special attention to Repairs. 

Before placing Orders, please write for Estimate. 

Telegraphic Address: *‘ Sarurators, Bouron.”’ 


——————— 














ULPHURIC ACID for Sale. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works: BrruincHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


RAVELLER, with old and extensive 


connection among Gas Companies, is open to 
REPRESENT a Firm of Fire-Clay Retort and Brick 
Manufacturers and General Gas Plant Contractors. 
Address No. 3521, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C., 


WANTED, experienced Retort Setters. 


Apply to R. DEMPSTER AND Sons, LTpD., ELLAND. 











ANTED, a man for examining and 


relaying Mains and Services. 
Apply, with Testimonials, to WHITEHAVEN UNITED 
Gas Company, LIMITED. 


ANTED, a skilled Mechanic to 


Superintend the erection of the Ironwork and 
Coal-Handling Plant for 25 Beds of Inclined Retorts in 
Australia. 

Apply, by letter, to No. 3536, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


WArten, Two experienced Engineers 
to take the leading and superintending positions 
in the erection of the Ironwork and Conveying and 
Elevating Plant for 40 Beds of Inclined Retorts in 
Germany. 

Apply, by letter, to No. 3587, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


war TED, a thoroughly reliable and 


steady Man as LEADING STOKER. Must bea 

good Shovel Charger, and used to Engine and Ex- 
hauster. 

For further Particulars apply to H. C. SHEPHERD, 

sg and Secretary, Gas-Works, Old Swindon, 
ILTS. 


T WO Leading Stokers required in 


Country Works, Wages average 35s. per week. 
Shovel charging. 
Also ENGINE and PUMP HAND, Wages average 
29s. per week, 
Fully competent men only. 
Addres3 No, 3533, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


HE Bombay Gas Company, Limited, 
require an ASSISTANT MANAGER to proceed 

to Bombay. Engagement five years. Age from 25 to 80. 

Applicants must be unmarried, and be practically 
acquainte 1 with Gas Engineering, Manufacture, and 
Accounts, as well as qualified to undertake any duties 
(indoor and outdoor) which may be allotted by the 
Manager. 

Salary £300 sterling per annum. Horse allowance, 
House, Fucl, and Gas free, and first-class passage out 
and home. 

Applications, by letter, stating Age, and accompanied 
by copies of Testimonials, to be addressed to the 
SECRETARY OF THE Company, 6, Drapers’ Gardens, 
Lonpon, E.C., and sent in on or before the 22nd of 
August, 


SOUTH SHIELDS GAS COMPANY. 
WANTED, a thoroughly competent Gas 


ENGINEER to take the management of the 
Gas-Works. He must be well versed in the modern 
methods of Manufacture and Distribution of Gas and 
the Production of Sulphate of Ammonia; also capable 
= on and carrying out extensions of Works and 

ant, 

_— are two Stations, with a Superintendent at 
each, 

The total annual make is about 540 millions, 

Age not to exceed 40 years. 

Applications, marked ‘‘Gas Engineer,’’ stating Age, 
Experience, Qualifications, and Salary required, and 
enclosing copies of recent Testimonials, to be sent to 
the undersigned on or before the 9th day of August, 1900. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H, PENNEY, 
Secretary. 




















Gas Offices, Chapter Row, 
South Shields, July 27, 1900, 


FARNHAM GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


WANTED, a competent Gas Manager, 


SECRETARY, COLLECTOR, and METER 
TAKER. Present annual make, 26,000,000 at works, 
under competent Foreman, Salary £150 per annum, 
exclusive of such amount as will have to be paid for a 
bond in an approved Society. 

Applications, stating Age and previous Experience, 
to be made in Candidate’s own handwriting, accom- 
panied by not more than three copies of Testimonials of 
recent date (which will not be returned), and addressed 
to the Chairman, G. McDonald, Esq., No. 104, West 
Street, Farnham, Surrey, on or before Monday, the 
13th of August, 1900, at Twelve o’clock noon. 

W. WELLs, 
Secretary. 





Farnham, Surrey, 
July 26, 1900, 
*.* This advertisement should have appeared in the 
** JOURNAL ”’ for July 31, but was accidentally omitted. 





NORTH OF IRELAND 


ASSOCIATION of GAS MANAGERS. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Of the Association 
WILL BE HELD IN THE 


TOWN HALL, SLIGO, 
ON TUESDAY, AUG. 44, 1900. 


The Chair to be taken at 9 a.m, by the President, 
Mr. C. B. TULLY. 











Business: Payment of Subscriptions; Report of 
Committee; President’s Address; Motion to Change 
the Name of the Association (Proposer: S. B. Langlands. 
Seconder: F. Eustace); Admission of New Members; 
Election of Office Bearers. 

An opportunity will be-given of inspecting the follow- 
ing apparatus at work, and they will be fully described 
by the President: 1. Professor Lewes’s Methane Hy- 
drogen Water Gas Plant. 2. Apparatus for Enriching 
Gas with Benzol or other Light Hydrocarbons. 3. Biggs, 
Wall, & Co.’s ** Rapid ’’ Charging Machine. 

Refreshments will be provided at the Town Hall 
during the Meeting. 

Arrangements have been made for a Drive round 
Lough Gillin the Afternoon, with Dinner at Droma- 
hair, at 4 p.m. Tickets for Drive and Dinner, 5s, each. 

JAMES WHIMSTER, 
Hon. Secretary. 

Gas-Works, Armagh, 

Aug. 1, 1900. 


RAUGHTSMAN wanted for Con- 


tractor’s Office. Must have experience in 
Designing and Detailing Gas Apparatus. 
Apply, stating Salary required, Experience, Xc., to 
No. 3534, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
STREET, E.C., 


TRAVELLER, INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHTING. 
WANTED, immediately, experienced 


TRAVELLER for Yorkshire and District. 
Apply, with copies of Testimonials and full Par- 
ticulars, to No. 3535, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


YY ANTED, by the Irthlingborough Gas 
and Coke Company, Limited, a thoroughly 
qualified MANAGER and SECRETARY. 
make of Gas about 15 Millions. 

Applications, with copies of recent Testimonials, 
stating Age, Experience, and Salary required, to be 
sent to Mr. JoHn T. Lewis, Gas-Works, WELLING- 


BOROUGH. 
A GAS Company require the services 
of a smart intelligent young Man as SHOP 

ATTENDANT, to also take charge of a Gas and 
Electricity Fittings Department. A good knowledge of 
Electric Wiring indispensable. 

Apply, stating full Particulars as to Qualifications, 
Experience, Age, and Salary required, to No. 3531, care 
of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


[ OCOMOTIVE Crane and Grab for Sale. 


Nearly new. Most economical for loading Coke 
or Coal. Will do the work of a dozen men. 
Apply, Box 56, Post Office, MIpDLESBROUGH, 














Annual 











Por SALE— Engine and Exhauster, 


20,000 cubic feet per hour, in good condition, 
ready for immediate delivery, 


Gas-Works, Godalming, 


ENGINES and Exhausters combined 


“Waller,” to pass 80,000 cubic feet per hour. 
DITTO to pass 7000 feet per hour, overhauled and 
complete. Cheap toclear. Also BOILERS. 

J. FirTH BLAKELEY AND Co., Thornhill, DEwssury. 


(jASHOLDER, 50 ft. by 20 ft., with Six 


A Columns, 15 inches diameter, Wrought Lattice 
Girders, &c., complete and perfect. About Fourteen 
Years old. 

Price, erected, on application to J. Firnto BLakELEY 
AND Co., Thornhill, DEwspury. 


G TOURBRIDGE Retorts for Sale, lying 


at a Gas-Works in Kent. New, first quality. 22 in. 
by 16 in. O’s—viz., 30 Mouthpieces 6 ft. 9 in. open ends; 
Six 9 ft. 10 in. Mouthpieces open ends; and Ten 
Middles, 6 ft.6 in. Manufacturer will make up quantity 
and lengths required, Offers solicited. 
Apply, by letter, to No. 3530, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


AS PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 


: NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
ORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 
J. F, BLAKELEY, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, Dewssury. 


SECOND-HAND PHOTOMETERS. 
ESSRS. Alex. Wright & Co., Ltd, 


have several second-hand EVANS & LETHEBY 
PHOTOMETERS, complete with Instruments in 
thorough working order and good condition, which they 
can offer at greatly reduced Prices, 
Write ALEX, WRIGHT AND Co,, LimiTED, Precision 
Works, 81, Page Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


BENJAMIN BARK, 

















| 





ONDENSERS, Washer-Scrubbers, 


“ Cutler ” patent CONDENSERS (14) 6 in. to 12 in. 
PIPE CONDENSERS, Patent WASHERS by 
“ Livesey,” * Holmes,” and “ Cockey,” EXHAUSTERS 
up to 60,000 Cubic Feet _ hour. ENGINES, 
BOILERS, &. Several TOWER SCRUBBERS, 
PURIFIERS, METERS, GOVERNORS, PUMPS, 
TANKS, VALVES, &e. 

J. Firth BLaKELEY AND Co.,, 
DEWSBURY. 


KIMBOLTON GAS, COAL, AND COKE COMPANY. 
(PENDERS are invited for the purchase 


of the WORKS of the Kimbolton Gas, Coal, and 
Coke Company now in operation. 
Sealed Tenders to be forwarded to the Secretary on 
or before the Ist day of September next. 
Gro, B. Day, 
Secretary. 


Gas Engineers, 





Kimbolton, St. Neots, 
July 26, 1900. 


BOROUGH OF ABERAVON. 


HE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for 1700 Tons of GAS COAL 
and 300 Tons of CANNEL to be delivered as required 
up to May 1, 1901. 
Sealed Tenders to be sent to me not later than 
Saturday, Aug. 11, 1900. 





M, TENNANT, 
Town Clerk. 





TENDERS FOR TAR. 
HE Gas Committee of the Carnarvon 


Corporation invite TENDERS for the purchase 
of the surplus TAR made at their Works during the 
Twelve Months ending the 31st of August, 1901. 

The Tar will be loaded free into Contractor’s Tank 
Trucks on Rail at the Gas-Works Siding, Carnarvon. 

Payments: Net Cash Monthly. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘Tender for Tar,’’ and 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
Guildhall, Carnarvon, to be delivered on or before 
Thursday, the 23rd inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 

Any further Information may be had from the under- 
signed, 

WILLIAM M, Rvuxton, 





Manager. 
Gas Office, Carnarvon, 
Aug. 3, 1900. F 
CLACTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 


GAS-WORKS. 


CONTRACT No. 4. 
HE Gas and Water Committee of the 


above Council are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the Manufacture and Erection of CAST-IRON 
PURIFIERS 16 feet square by 5 feet deep, with Steel 
Covers, Lifting Apparatus, and Connections. 

Copies of the Specification, Form of Tender, and 
Drawings may be obtained from the Engineer, Mr. 
Sydney Francis, Town Hall, Clacton-on-Sea, Essex, 
on payment of One Guinea, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bond-fide Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ** Tender for Purifiers,’’ to 
be delivered to the undersigned not later than 
Four p.m., on Monday, Aug. 20, 1900. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Gro, T, LEwIs, 
Clerk, 
Town Hall Buildings, Clacton-on-Sea, 
Essex, Aug. 2, 1900. 





CLACTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
GAS-WORKS. 


CONTRACT No. 5. 
HE Gas and Water Committee of the 


above Council are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the Manufacture and Erection of a MECHANICAL, 
SCRUBBER and TAR EXTRACTOR, together with 
connections, &c. 

Copies of the Specification, Form of Tender, and 
Drawings may be obtained from the Engineer, Mr. 
Sydney Francis, Town Hall, Clacton-on-Sea, Essex, 
on payment of One Guinea, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bond-fide Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ** Tender for Scrubber,’’ to 
be delivered to the undersigned not later than 
Four p.m., on Monday, Aug. 20, 1900. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 

Geo, T, LEwIis, 
Clerk. 
Town Hall Buildings, Clacton-on-Sea, 
Essex, Aug. 2, 1900, 





CLACTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
GAS-WORKS. 


CONTRACT No. 6. 
HE Gas and Water Committee of the 


above Council are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the Manufacture and Erection of a complete SUL- 
PHATE of AMMONIA PLANT on the Continuous 
principle, 

Copies of the Specification, Form of Tender, and 
Drawings may be obtained from the Engineer, Mr. 
Sydney Francis, Town Hall, Clacton-on-Sea, Essex, 
on payment of One Guinea, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bond-fide Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘Tender for Sulphate 
Plant,’’ to be delivered to the undersigned not later 
than Four p.m., on Monday, Aug. 20, 1900. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 

Gro, T, LEwis, 
Clerk. 
Town Hall Buildings, Clacton-on-Sea, 
Essex, Aug, 2, 1900, 
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NOW READY. 








CETYLENE 


A Handbook for the Student and 
Manufacturer. 





By VIVIAN B. LEWES, F.I.C., &c. 


IROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH, CHIEF SUPERINTENDING GAS EXAMINER TO THE 
CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON, &C. 





ABOUT 1000 PAGES AND 228 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PRICE S2s. 


IN! =; 'T’. 





CONTENTS. 


The History of Acetylene from its Discovery to 


the Introduction of Commercial Acetylene. 


The Preparation of Acetylene. 


Acetylene and its Properties. 


The Chemical Reactions of Acetylene. 


The Electric Furnace and its Application to 


the Manufacture of Calcium Carbide. 


The Manufacture, Properties, and Impurities 


of Calcium Carbide. 


The Generation of Acetylene. 


The Impurities of Commercial Acetylene and 


the Processes Adopted for their Removal. 


The Generation of Light and Power from 


Acetylene. 
The Utilization of Diluted Acetylene. 


The Analysis of Material for Carbide Manu- 


facture, of Carbide, and of Acetylene. 


Legal Enactments in force in various countries 


with regard to the use of Acetylene. 


English Patents, Appendix of Useful Data, 


Index. 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Limiteo, 


9, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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HE Directors of the Cuckfield Gas Com- 


pany invite TENDERS for the supply of best 

GAS COAL for the year ending the Ist day of August, 
1901; the coal to be delivered at Haywards Heath 
Station in such quantities as shall be from time to 
time ordered. Estimated quantity required about 
700 Tons. 

Tenders to be sent in to me on or before the 11th day 
of August, 1900, endorsed ‘* Tender for Coal.” 

EDWARD WAUGH, 
Secretary. 
Haywards Heath, 
July 31, 1900. 


LYTHAM URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


ENDERS are invited for the construc- 
tion and erection of a PURIFYING HOUSE and 
PURIFIERS at the Gas-Works, Lytham. 

The Specification and Drawings may be seen on ap- 
plication to the undersigned, and at the Offices of 
Messrs. Thomas Newbigging and Son, Engineers, 5, 
Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

Copies of the Bill of Quantities may be obtained from 
the latter on payment of Two Guineas, which will be 
returned if a -fide Tender is received. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘Purifying House, Contract 
No. 2,”’ to be sent so as to reach me not later than 
noon on Tuesday, the 21st inst. 

The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 

Cuas. A. MYERS, 
Clerk to the Council. 





Lytham, Aug. 1, 1900. 





YORK UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 


THE Directors of this Company are pre- 

pared to receive TENDERS for the construction 
and erection of a STEEL GASHOLDER TANK, 140 ft. 
diameter by 26 ft. 9 in. deep, including certain excava- 
tions and the concrete foundation; also of a TELE- 
SCOPIC GASHOLDER in Three Lifts, with Guide 
Framing and Inlet and Outlet Pipes. 

The Specification and Drawings may be seen at the 
Gas Office, York, and at the Office of the Engineers, 
Messrs. Thomas Newbigging & Son, 5, Norfolk Street, 
Manchester. 

Copies of the Bill of Quantities and Forms of Tender 
may be obtained from the latter on deposit of Five 
Guineas, which will be returned if a bond-fide Tender is 
received, 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘*‘ Tank and Holder, Con- 
tract No. 1,’’ to be addressed so as to reach me not 
later than noon on Tuesday, Aug. 21, 1900. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

CHARLES SELLERS, 
Secretary and Manager. 
Gas Office, York, 
Aug. 2, 1900. 


HORNSEY GAS COMPANY. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


ORDINARY HALF - YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of this Company will be 
held at the Offices, No. 63, Chancery Lane, in the 
County of Middlesex, on Friday, the 17th day of 
August, 1900, at Half-past Three o’clock in the after- 
noon precisely, to receive the Report of the Directors 
and the Accounts for the Half Year ended the 30th 
of June last, to declare Dividends, and to transact 
the Ordinary Business of a General Meeting. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 
the 3rd to the 17th of August, both days inclusive. 
By order of the Board, 
F. W. Hawes, 
Acting Secretary. 





Offices: 63, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C., July 31, 1900. 


RIDDINGS DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY MEETING of the 
Shareholders of the above Company will be held at the 
Offices of the Company, No. 30, Gracechurch Street, in 
the City of London, on Friday, the 24th day of August, 
1900, at Three o’clock in the Afternoon precisely, to 
receive the Report of the Directors and the Accounts 
for the Half Year ended the 30th day of June last, to 
declare a Dividend, and to transact the General Business 
of the meg ys & 

The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 
the llth to the 24th of August, both inclusive. 
By order of the Board, 
ERNEST W. Drew, 
Secretary. 





Offices : 30, Gracechurch Street, 
London, Aug. 3, 1900. 





- ———————— 


TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GASLIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
of the Proprietors of this Company will be held at the 
Company’s Offices, Willoughby Lane, Tottenham, on 
Saturday, the 25th day of August inst., at Three o’clock 
in the afternoon precisely, to receive the Report of 
the Directors and Statement of Accounts for the Half 
Year ended the 30th of June, 1900; to declare a 
Dividend for the same period, and for the election 
of Two Directors and an Auditor for the ensuing year ; 
to consider the Notice of Motion given at the 
Meeting held on the 24th of February last—viz., ** That 
at the Annual General Meeting to be held on the 25th 
of August next, it be resolved that the Half-Yearly 
Meetings of the Proprietors be held in the months of 
February and August, the day and hour to be fixed by 
the Directors;’’ and for the transaction of General 
Business. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed for the Con- 
solidated Stocks from the 10th to the 27th of August 
nst., both days inclusive. 

By order of the Board, 
JAMES RANDALL, 
Secretary. 
Offices of the Company: 
Willoughby Lane, Tottenham, 
Aug. 3, 1900, 





COLNEY HATCH GAS COMPANY. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 

ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of this Company will 
be held at the Company’s Offices, New Southgate, on 
Thursday, the 23rd day of August inst., at Five o’clock 
in the Evening precisely, to receive the Report of the 
Directors and the Accounts of the Company for the 
Half Year ended the 80th of June, 1900, to declare 
Dividends, and for other purposes. 

By order, 
ERNEST I. BuRTON, 
Secretary. 
Secretary’s Offices: 5, Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C., Aug. 2, 1900. 





BROMLEY GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 
N°? ICE is Hereby Given, that the 


ORDINARY HALF - YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company will be held at the Bell 
Hotel, Bromley, Kent, on Tuesday, the 14th day of 
August, at Six o’clock-precisely, to receive the Report 
of the Directors, the Balance-Sheet certified by the 
Auditors, to declare a Dividend, and for General 
Purposes. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 
the 30th of July to the 14th of August, 1900, both days 


inclusive. 
By order of the Board, 
HENRY W. Amos, 
Secretary. 
Offices: At the Works, 
Bromley, Kent, July 26, 1900. 





BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER 
COMPANY. 


OTICE is Hereby Given, that the 
ORDINARY HALF -YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of the above Company 
will be held at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, in 
the City of London, on Friday, the 24th day of August, 
1900, at Half-past Twelve o’clock in the Afternoon 
precisely, to receive the Report of the Directors and 
the Accounts for the Half Year ended the 30th day of 
June last, to declare a Dividend, and to transact the 
General Business of the Company. 
The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 
the llth to the 24th of August, both inclusive. 
By order of the Board, 
_ERnrEst W. DrEw, 
Secretary. 
Offices: 30, Gracechurch Street, 
London, July 27, 1900. 





PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE MARKS 
ACTS, 1883 TO 1888. 
OTICE is Hereby Given, that 


Augustus Henry Grautoff, of 3, Jeffrey’s Square, 
St. Mary Axe, London, has APPLIED FOR LEAVE 
TO AMEND THE SPECIFICATION OF LETTERS 
PATENT No. 20,740 of 1898, granted to William 
Phillips Thompson, for ‘‘ Improvements in and in the 
Manufacture of Incandescent Mantles.’’ 

Particulars of the proposed Amendment were set 
forth in the “ Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) ”’ 
issued on the 25th of July, 1900. 

Any person, or persons, may give Notice of Opposition 
to the Amendment (on Form G) at the Patent Office, 
No. 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C., within 
One Calendar Month from the date of the said 


** Journal.”’ 
C. N. DALTOon, 
Comptroller-General. 
HASELTINE, LAKE, & Co., 
45, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C., 
Agents for the Applicant. 





SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS begs to 
notify that his AUCTIONS of STOCKS and 
SHARES in London, Suburban, and Provincial Gas 
and Water Companies are held PERIODICALLY, at 
the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 

He also undertakes the issuing by AUCTION of GAS 
and WATER STOCKS and SHARES under Parlia- 
mentary Powers. 

Terms for issuing such Capital, and also for including 
Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these periodical 
Sales, can be obtained on application at Mr. ALFRED 
RIcHARDS’ OFFICES, 18, FinsBury Circus, E.C. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
VOLUMES OF THE “JOURNAL’ 


(GREEN CLOTH, GILT LETTERED) 


MAY BE HAD FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Price 2s. each. 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 














QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DAL BEITH N.S. 





ITRATE of Thorium and Cerium. 
Fasrik CHEMISOHER PRAEPARATE VON STHAMER, 
Noack, 4nD Co., HaMBuRa, 





BOLDON GAS COALS. 








Yield of Gas per Ton. . 10,500 Cubic Feet. 
Illuminating Power . . 16°9 Candles. 
Gee . 2 2 0 0 0s o OT Come. 
Sulphur... . . . 0°86 Sulphur. 
Me 6 busce * 0 2°04 Ash. 


As per Analysis by 
Mr. JOHN PATTINSON, F.I.C., F.C.8. 








For Prices, &c., apply to 
W. H. PARKINSON, 
THE HARTON COAL CO., LTD., 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ PARKINSON, NEWCASTLE.” 


WELDON MUD 
GAS PURIFICATION. 


For use in the 


RECOVERY OF SULPHUR, 
ALSO 


Removal of last Traces of SULPHURETTED 
HYDROGEN in catch position. 


Full Particulars on application to the Patentees: 


GAS DESULPHURIZATION (0., 


— LIMITED, — 


1, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
HOLMSIDE 


GAS COALS. 


Present Daily Produce over 5000 Tons. 


Latest Analysii—By CHARLES PHILLIPS, Gas 
Examiner to Rotherham Corporation 


YieldofGas per Ton. . . 11,205 Oubic Feet. 
(lluminating Power 16,4, Stand. Sperm Candl. 
Coke (of good & pure quality) 133 Cwt. per Ton. 
Sulphur .. . . . Alittle over 1 per Cent. 
Ash. . « « « « « « « Under 1 per Cent. 
Tar. . . + « « 163 lbs. (Avoir.) per Ton. 
Ammoniacal Liquor 103 lbs. (Avoir.) per Ton. 


HOLMSIDE GAS COALS are supplied to the 
largest Gus Companies in England and on the 
European Continent ; London alone consuming 
about half the produce. 


SOUTH MOOR 
PELTON GAS COALS. 


Present Daily Produce available 3000 Tons. 


Of equal quality to the ‘‘Holmside”’ Coal, and 
also very largely used by many Gas Companies at 
Home and Abroad. 

Both descriptions are shipped at Tyne Docks, 
and Dunston Staiths, River Tyne, also at North 
and South Docks, Sunderland. 

These Coals may be bought through the 
Principal Merchants in England, or direct from 


MR. MARK ARCHER, 


HOLMSIDE & SOUTH MOOR OFFICES, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
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THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 


16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


GAS ENGINEERS’ AGENTS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
Meters, Fire-Clay Goods, Oxide of Iron, and all other 
Gas Apparatus. Retort Carbon purchased. 
Inquiries Solicited. 

Telegrams: * DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone 1806. 





ARMSTRONG’S 
PATENT 


CANDLE SAFETY LAMPS 


Are a great improvement on Oil, giving a good Light, 
requiring little or no Cleaning, and when once lighted 
no further attention is necessary. The Candles 
are made to burn 5, 7, or 9 hours. 





48, MANCHESTER STREET, Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 





COKE-BREAKERS, 


PRIOES REDUCED. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S PATENT) 


With Elevators and Conveyors worked 
by Steam or Gas Engine. 


GEORGE WALLER & OO., 
165, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 
And at STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


JAMES OAKES & CO. 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 


AND 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 


Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS and TANKS, with or 
without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 


Notre.— Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts and 
Covers, and rendering Leakage impossible. 


HARDMAN «& HOLDEN, Lo. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


S peerenrenenst absolutely free from Arsenic 
and of excellent Purity. Specially pre- 
pared for Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacturers. 


Works: BLACKBURN; Miles Platting and 
Clayton, MANCHESTER, 
Head Office: Miles Platting, MANCHESTER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


[,ONDONDERRY GAS (JOALS 


FROM THE 


LONDONDERRY “COLLIERIES, 


COUNTY OF DURHAM. 
Available Output up to 5000 Tons per day. 
Yield of Gas 11,000 cubic feet per Ton of Coal 


as per Analysis by 
Mr. John Pattinson, F.C.S8., F.1.8. 


























For PRICES AND PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


S. J. DITCHFIELD, 


SEAHAM HARBOUR, 
COUNTY OF DURHAM. 


THORNLEY GAS COALS 


WORKED BY THE 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL Co.,Lo. 


OUT OF THEIR 
THORNLEY AND WHEATLEY HILL COLLIERIES. 





Analysis made by 
Messrs. J. & H. 8. PATTINSON, 
Yield of Gas per Ton - 10,500 Cub. Ft, 
Illuminating Power. . . 16°9 Candles. 
Coke (of good quality). . 67°5 per Cent. 
PS Sie ese » Ro 
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For Price, &c., apply to the 


WEARDALE IRON & GOAL Go.,Lo. 


QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 


LONDON OFFICE : 
90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 

















“MALL” LANTERN 


Absolutely the STRONGEST and 
CHEAPEST Lanter 


n in the Market. 








WINDPROOF & SHADOWLESS. 


Adopted for Lighting ST. JAMES’S PARK and 
around BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


WILLIAM EDGAR, 


GAS ENGINEER, 
Blenheim House, HAMMERSMITH, W. 


Telegrams ; *GASOSO, LONDON.” 
Telephone: 14 HAMMERSMITH. 








" KILBURN” LANTERN, 





No. 330,319. 


Fitted with Steel Enamelled White 
Reflector. 


H. GREENE & SONS, LI: 
19, FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 


Telegrams: 
‘* T,UMINOSITY.” 





Telephone: 
1215 HoLBorn. 








Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 
for 


CANNEL & COAL. 





BOGHEAD 
CANNEL. 


Yield ofGas perton . . 13,155 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power 38°22 candles. 
Cokeperton. + + + «+ s 1,301°88 lbs. 


EAST PONTOP 
GAS GOAL. 


Yieldo:Gasperton .. . + 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power 17°8 candles. 
Coke. »- «+ » « «© « « » « 70 per cent. 


SOUTH PELAW MAIN 
GAS COAL. 


Yield otGasperton . . +» + 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power . .-+ + 163 candles. 
Coke. ». + «+ «© «© « «+ » 731 per cent. 





For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to 


THOS. W. DANCE, SON, & HUNTER, 


CoAL OwNERS, NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE; 


E. FOSTER & CO., 


21, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.O 


EL I IE LT OY I ERE NN Eee 
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Petr DISPENSE WITH CANNEL COAL HEATHCOTE GAS GOAL, 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 
INCREASE YOUR ILLUMINATING POWER | Flch in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 


MIR FIEL D Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
WHESSOE-MUNICH BENZOL CARBURETTER of Coke. 
BLACK BED GAS COAL | ,_ The Cheapest and Best in the Market. Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. 


The Managers of Tynemouth, Middlesbrough, and 
Darlington Gas-Works are much pleased with it, and 


Prices and Analysi lication. would mata it. 
cunn acta em wana Yoguoay oouvan.xnurrer,| THE GRASSMOOR CO,, Lo, 
RAVENSTHORPE, sear DEWSBURY. CHESTERFIELD. 


WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LTD. 


ALBION IRON-WORKS, MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER; 
AND 104, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 




















CHARGING AND DRAWING GAS-RETORTS. 


WEST’S PATENT REGENERATOR SETTINGS. 


WEST'S PATENT SILENT COKE CONVEYOR. 
RETORT MOUTHPIECES WITH SELF-SEALING LIDS. 

















CONSUMERS OF 


GARBURINE, BENZINE, NAPHTHA, 
o PETROLEUM SPIRIT 


Should communicate with 


Messrs. LANE & MACANDREW, 26, GT. ST. HELENS, LONDON, 


BROKERS TO THE 
“SHELL” TRANSPORT & TRADING COMPANY, LTD. 


who will very shortly supply the above from 


BO RN EE O&O 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AT FAYOURABLE PRICES. 


i 


WITH SELF-SEALING LIDS FOR 
HORIZONTAL AND INCLINED RETORTS. 

















W. J. JENKINS & CO., LTD., RETFORD. 
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HARRIS & PEARSON, 


SToOouUvo RBEBRIDVDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENGLAND, 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 








TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 


“ DRAKESON, HALIFAX.” 


LONDON OFFICE: 















SOLE AGENTS FOR 


HISLOP'S 


34, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 









ENGLAND W ND, WALES ES & ABROAD. 








“Designs and Estimates on Application. 





RETORT BENCHES ERECTED COMPLETE 
WITH OR WITHOUT SPECIAL FURNACES. } 
nee aan | 


TELEPHONE No, 43 


“HALIFAX EXCHANGE,” 








ye 











GASEOUS FIRING A SPECIALTY. 








THE HORSELEY 00,, LTD., TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
~~ _GASHOLDERS & GAS PLANT, 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, TANKS, VALVES, 
PIPES, LAMP PILLARS, RETORT-FITTINGS, Etc. 


ALSO ALL KINDS OF 
STRUCTURAL IRON 


anD STEEL WORK. | 


BRIDGES 


ROOFS, 


PIERS, ETC. 
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WORKS AND HEAD OFFIOB? 
TIPTON, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
ll, VICTORIA ST., 
WESTMINSTER. 


“5 TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES 
ger|‘HORSELEY,TIPTON.” 


“GALILEO, LONDON: 
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For Incandescent 


moan | THE MAGHEBAGH 
= (SE eT ae . es 

d GAS-LIGHTERS. 40 
g 


ECONOMY, SAFETY, 
SIMPLICITY. 
NO MATCHES, TAPERS, ETC., 
REQUIRED. 
SAVES GAS. 











; Full Particulars of Prices and other Forms of Self- 
— iron set Lighters on application to the 


on MATGHLESS GAS LIGHTING SYNDICATE, LTD, oo. aitin soihctiaien 


Price 2s. 6d. complete. 130, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E C. ine «eo iemtin. 























PORTER & CO., 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
MANUFACTURERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS, 


GOWTS BRIDGE WORKS, 


LINCOLN. 


Telegraphic Address: “ PORTER LINCOLN.” National Telephone, No. 13. 





ESTIMATES FOR GAS-WORKS OF ANY SIZE. 
References to 600 Works already erected. 








N.B.—All Communications to be addressed to the FIRM ONLY. 


SILICA FIRE-BRICK COMPANY, 


OUGHTIBRIDGE, NEAR SHEFFIELD, 
Established 1858. The First Manufactory of Silica and Dinas Fire-Bricks erected in England, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILICA FIRE-BRICKS 


(TRADE MARK “SILIGA”) 


Specially adapted for Siemens-Martin Gas-Furnaces ; also for Gas, Copper, Iron, Steel, and other Furnaces where 
intense heat is required. 


BESSEMER GANNISTER, STEEL-FURNACE GANNISTER, COPPER-FURNACE GANNISTER, IRONFOUNDERS’ CUPOLA SAND, 
FINE-SETTING SILICA CEMENT, STEEL MOULDERS’ COMPOSITION. 


Our Silica Bricks have gained a high reputation for Unsurpassed Qualityin most of the leading Firms in England 
and on the Continent. Export orders delivered Liverpool, Hull, Grimsby, or the Tyne. 


()BBERIE! & PERRY 
| STOURBRIDGE. 
Manufacture & supply best quality of 


“Gas Retortss (rrr 


or. INCLINED.” 


Special Bricks & Blocks for GENERATOR & REGENERATOR FURNACES: 


Fire Bricks, Lumps,& TILES, BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BRICKS FOR PAVING, BE BCL 


EVERY REQUISITE FOR GAS-WORKS. Retort Setters sent to any part of the Kingdom. 
London Agents : Contractors for the erection of Retort Benches complete .. 


Gas Engineers and Contractors, 
BALE & HARDY, prince wousz, 181, QUBEN VICTORIA STREET, B.C. 
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sie STOCKPORT” GAS- ENGINES 


43 MEDALS AWARDED. 
MANUFACTURERS OF GAS-ENGINES SINCE 1878 FO | 














With Otto Cycle and our own Patented Improvements. 
All Sizes from 14 H.P. to 250 Brake H.P. 





SIMPLE IN EVERY DETAIL. 


8500 iam ££ jn —_ 
Made and Gold by Ourselves. | Gat / i | YY SEND FOR LATEST PRICE LIST. 
=—==1 |= a hell \= js & \" —_— | The Greatest Brake H.P. given for the Smallest 
—_ i ) = Se i) Wi Gas Consumption. 





J. E. A. ANDREW & CO., Lt. 


REDDISH, near Stockport. 





oN a \ Sy) i 


i SS | i ~_ “si ZF fa ~~~ London Address: 80, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
\ (poll ttemoncann—e . ae Nat —= — “ > 
Y ~~ % ~~ ee SS =. DEPOTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 





Established 1850. 


ALDER & MACKAY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS 


Combining all the Latest Improvements. 











a - DRY METERS. 


=e, (SP. “DRY METERS IN BEST TINNED-PLATE CASES. 

SS ee is DRY METERS IN CAST-IRON CASES. 

aS Nee, vali oe atts (We are the Original Designers and Makers of Cast-Iron Dry Meters.) 

DRY PREPAYMENT METERS ARRANGED EITHER FOR 
“el St See” PENNIES OR SHILLINGS. 

New eins Works, Edinburgh. DRY EXPERIMENTAL AND TEST METERS. 









Our Meters are noted for their Rigid Exactitude of Measurement, Reliability under the 
Extremes of Working with Great Durability. 


WET METERS. 


WET CONSUMERS’ METERS. 


UNDERGROUND WET METERS FOR STREET-LAMPS OR 
OUTSIDE SERVICES. 


(Dispensing with Footway Boxes or Special Lamp-Posts.) 


WET PREPAYMENT METERS ARRANGED EITHER FOR 
PENNIES OR SHILLINGS. 


WET STATION METERS IN SQUARE OR ROUND CASES. 
WET EXPERIMENTAL AND TEST METERS. 





Centeaias Btreet ‘Works, E Bradford. 





Samples, Prices, and all Information on application. 








NEW GRANGE WORKS, VENTNOR STREET WORKS, 
EDINBURGH. BRA DEFOR D. 
Telegraphic Address: “ALDER, EDINBURGH.” Telephone No. 81 Western. Telegraphic Address: ‘ALDER, BRADFORD.” Telephone No, 1222. 


London Office: 13, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 








aw 
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REGISTERS 
& 





EITHER WITH BARREL OR DISC. 





Fitted with Boat Pen Attachment, whereby Friction 
is Reduced to a Minimum. 


ANY NUMBER OF BARRELS CAN BE FITTED TO SUIT 
ENGINEERS’ REQUIREMENTS. 


JAMES MILNE & SON, Lto. 


















































MILTON HOUSE WORKS EDINBURGEH. 
60 HOLBORN VIADUCT | lll ST. VINCENT STREET 48 WELLINGTON STREET 
LONDON. | GLASGOW. | LEEDS. Fy 
ARRY, HENRY, & CO., | 
Specialities : oT ae vn MY Specialities : 
TRANSMISSION TRANSMISSION 
OF OF 
POWER. MATERIALS. 
Rope and Belt Pulleys, Conveyors 
Spur and Bevel Wheels, Elevators, 
Shafting and Couplings, Grinding Machinery, 
Pedestals, and Fixings. Moters. 
WORKS: AND 
\ 
ABERDEEN, Nae >_—s- 4, MARK LANE, 
SCOTLAND. i a LONDON, E.C. 
RETORT-HOUSE, SETTINGS, & RAILWAY | 
Telegrams: 8 & Telephone : 
“Robustness, London.” JN GOURSE OF ERECTION BY OUR OWN WORKMEN. No, 786 Bank. 
Plans, Estimates, and Specifications prepared and submitted. 
Special Facilities for eae < A SPECIALITY. 
RECONSTRUCTING INCLINED and 
GAS- WORKS. FLOOR-LEYVEL 
SCRUBBERS, or GENERATOR 
WASHERS, FURNACES, 
EXHAUSTERS, with or without ‘4 
TANKS, a a) eee ee | IRONWORK. 
and every LS ee ee ae ee COMPLETE 
REQUISITE. a. Hip rs ne ee Ss RE-SETTING. 





J. & H. ROBUS, Engineers and Contractors, 20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, £.C. 


GASHOLDER TZTANKHS AND MAIN LAYINGe 
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Es Telephone No. 103. Telegraphic Address: “ELEVATOR, HASLINGDEN,” 
| Ss. S. STOTT & CO. 

» 9 
ENGINEERS, — NGDEN, NR. MANCHESTER. 
COAL AND COKE LIME AND OXIDE 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 
COAL AND COKE HIGH-CLASS 
= STORAGE PLANTS. STEAM-ENGINES 
: COAL AND COKE BREAKERS ap to 1000-Mense Bemes. 
| WHARF ELEVATORS PUMPS, 
FOR UNLOADING BARGES. HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL, 
wo eA SINGLE, DOUBLE, or 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS THREE-THROW, for 
for BOILER-HOUSES. WATER-WORKS, &c. 
STAMPED AND RIVETED BEAM PUMPING-ENGINES. 
| STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. comeanee 
sites AIR-COMPRESSORS. 
| DETACHABLE CHAINS paigdiner 
AND yy BELT PULLEYS, ROPE 
SPROCKET WHEELS. . Bai] PULLEYS, GEARING, &., &. 
Coke Elevator Loading Railway Wadggons, | 
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View of Six Purifiers, Superstructure, Roof, &c., erected by R. Dempster & Sons, Ltd. 


(From a Photo.). 
CONTRACTORS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS. 
OS RETORT SETTING, 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, A SPECIALITY. #3 


sae acento 
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SELFEF-LIGHTING 


INCANDESCENT GAS-BURNERS. 


SYSTEM CONRAD. 
ORANIEN-STRASSE, 38, BERLIN, S.O. 


MANTLES Ready for Use, 17s. 6d. per hundred. 
STOCKINGS, not Burnt. Off, 114s. Od. per hundred. 
NEW SELF-LIGHTING BURNERS, 15s. Od. per dozen. 
Parcels, by post, 20s. Od. per 10 lbs. Please send money with Orders. 





TN Beack BuLisr 


Vy 


| Euevarony 


> 
eg = 
MAURICE Granany 


Woe for Chis (aa COPUR 


INCLINED RETORT 


BENCHES ERECTED COMPLETE. 











PETTIGREWS PATENT 


DULphate Of AMMOnta Plant 


ON THE CONTINUOUS SYSTEM 


Is the newest in the Market, and is the outcome 
of practical experience in Sulphate Making. 


Old Systems easily and cheaply converted. 
ANY SIZE ERECTED COMPLETE AT HOME OR ABROAD. 
Makers of Self-Emptying Saturators. 
Write for Particulars, Testimonials, and References to 


GEO. PETTIGREW & Co., 


GAS AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, 
MIDDLESBROUGH-ON-TEES. 











THOMAS BUGDEN, 


Manufacturer of 
Ss, . Bellows made to 
seed inflate a 48-inch 
mm Bag under One 
Minute. 








Bellows for In- 
flating Gas-Bags. 
Made in 
various sizes. 


RQ India-rubber Hose, Sheet, and 
NSS3 Washers of every description, 
SH Leather Bands, Oils, &c., Diving 

and Wading Dresses, Water- 

proof Coats, Capes, and Sewer 
Boots. 


Stokers’ Mitts, from 14s. doz. 


Special Air Tubing made for 
Gas Companies. 








MMi AAA. BVWHNwWd4YodY$ 


Miners’ Woo 





llen Jackets. Gas-Bags for Mains 


71, GOSWELL ROAD, E.C., AND aT 


256, PENTONVILLE ROAD, KING’S CROSS, N. 





ESTABLISHED 1844. 


ORIGINAL MA HERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 





LONDON, 1851. NEW YORK, 1853. PARIS, 1855. 





THE SIX MEDALS AWARDED TO THOMAS GLOVER’S PATENT DRY GAS-METERS; 


LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867. 





The latter being the Highest Award for Dry Gas-Meters at the Paris Exhibition, 1867. Since then we have not Exhibited FOR PRIZES. 


OPEN. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO’S 
RPwPATEN T 


a) SECURE PADLOCK 


PREVENTS TAMPERING WITH THE | 


is impressed with Company’s private mark. 
Eyelets easily fixed and removed by Company’s | 
Collector. | 


SY The Padlock is Sealed by means of a Lead Eyelet, which \ ) 
i 


CLOSED. 





my 
O 


j 







THOMAS 
GLOVER 


& C° 
LONDON 
PROV 
PALENT 
















Telegraphic Address: **GOTHIC, LONDON.” 








Telephone No. 725, Holborn. 





THOMAS GLOVER & CO., 


LTD., 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, | 
214 to 222, ST. JOHN ST., CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C, 





BIRMINGHAM: 
1, OOZELLS STREET. 
Telegraphic Address : ' GOTHIC " | 


BRISTOL: 
28, BATH STREET. 


Telegraphic Address: “GOTUIC.” 
Telephone He, 1008. 





MANCHESTER: 


87, 


clegraphic Address: “GOTHIO,." 





GLASGOW : 
69-71, McALPINE STREET. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘GASMAIN.” 
Telephone No, 6107. 


BLACKFRIARS STREET. |. 





Telephone No. 3886, 
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HARPER & MOORES, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


te eee na 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST FIRE-BRICKS, GAS-RETORTS, 
LUMPS, TILES, AND ALL ARTICLES IN FIRE-CLAY. 
Proprietors of Best Glasshouse Pot, Crucible, and other Stourbridge Clays. 


Manufacturers of Glasshouse Pots and Crucibles of every kind. 
Established 1836. 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS, 


INCORPORATED IR 
THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd. 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


LONDON Orricres & Depérs: 


Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge. 


WHARVES NOS. 2 & 4, INSIDE G.N. 
GOODS YARD, KING’S CROSS, N. 






























in large quantities 


LIVERPOOL! 
R for the last twelve 
16, Lightbody Street. years; and during the 
LEEDS: whole of that time, have 
Queen Street. been in regular use at most 


of the largest Gas- Works in the 
Kingdom. They possess the ex- 
cellent quality of remaining as near 
stationary as possible ander the varying 
conditions of their work—a quality which 
will be appreciated by all Gas Engineers and 
Managers. The generally expressed opinion is 
that these Retorts are the very best that are made, 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. 
Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every 
description suitable for Gas- Works. 





BOWENS Ltd. Successors 


STOURBRIDGE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BEST FIRE-BRICKS; INCLINED, HORIZONTAL, and 
SECTIONAL RETORTS; LUMPS, TILES, &c., of 
every description. 


BMigtablished i1s60.6 
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GIRDERS, ROOFS, & ALL KINDS OF 
STRUCTURAL IRONWORK. 


London Office: 60, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphtc Addresses: ‘‘GAS, LEEDS," ‘** EOLARAGF, LONDON.” 











INTERESTING EXTRACT From AN ENGINEER'S LETTER. 


RECEIVED JAN. 25, 1900. 





ie During the Summer this town was visited by a severe typhoon LASTING 
THREE DAYS. The peculiarity of our typhoon is the wind seems to come in 
TREMENDOUS GUSTS from varying directions. This, of course, tests the stability 
of any structure; and you will therefore be glad to hear that your §PIRAL- 
GUIDED GASHOLDER stood the trial admirably. Our Gasholders with Columns 
and Girders were oscillating over 4 inches; but although the spiral was 
inflated well up in the second lift, there was NO VISIBLE MOVEMENT. ‘This is 
extremely gratifying to me after advising my Directros to adopt your type. 
Please let me know IF YOU CAN INCREASE THE STORAGE OF MY OTHER GASHOLDERS ON 
THIS SYSTEM by adding additional Lifts.” | 





Any further Information required should be obtained from 


R. & J. DEMPSTER, LTD. 


(Who are Sole Proprietors of the Spiral Gasholder Patents), 
GAS PLANT WORKS, OLDHAM ROAD, 


MANCHESTER. 


Telegraphic Address: 
“Scrubber, Manchester.” 
Telephone Nos. 54 & 2296. 


London Office : 
165, Gresham House, 
Old Broad Street, London, £.C. 
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W.PARKINSON & CO. 


PATENT 
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COUNTERBALANGE OR AIR 
VESSEL AS DESIRED, 
FITTED WITH SIX COLUMNS AND 


GIRDERS, WEIGHTS, OR WATER 
PRESSURE. 





COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ROAD, 
LONDON. 


Telegrams: “ INDEX.” 
Telephone No, 778 King’s Cross. 





BELL BARN ROAD WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams: “ GASMETERS.” 
Telephone No. 1101, 
(See also Advt., p. 338, 


— ——_ 
aD 
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